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SHE—I've checked the list... parachutes... coffee... sandw itches... 


HE— And cigarettes... don't forget the Chesterfields! 


-— 


Chesterfield cigarettes are mild not strong or harsh cross-blended ina different way from other cigarettes and 
Chesterfield cigarettes have character... they are not the blend can't be copied f 
insipid of tasteless They are MILD yes, mild enough for anybody... 


The tobaccos in Chesterfield cigarettes are blended and and yet. . . they SATISFY. 
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THE LURE 


By Courtney Ryley Cooper 
Author of “The Cross Cut,” “The White Desert,”’ etc. 


BIPPER JORDAN, late of Canon City, leaned back 
against the rather worn upholstery of the automo- 
bile which had brought him over the Pass and 
studied the features of the girl before him. 

“So you're the gasoline man, eh?” he asked with 
“a smile. The girl laughed. “I am when Dad’s 
came her answer, “and that’s most of the time. We run 
Are you from 


’ 


busy,’ 
the hotel here and he has to look after that. 
the city?” 

Nipper nodded. 
here to Colorado on some business in the hills, so I just picked 


“Yes, Chicago,” he lied. “Had to come out 
up this old cart to run around in. I think I’ll get a good car in 
Denver; I’m going to be out here for a while.” 

“Oh, are you? I wish we had a car; I don’t guess we ever 
will, though. Dad doesn’t like them.” 

“So? Here, let me help you; that’s a bit heavy for a pretty 
girl like you.” 

“Goodness,” she said, “I’m used to this. I have to do it a 
hundred times a day. Lots of people stop here for gas on 
their way to the city.” 

“Do you go there often?” 

“Goodness!” she busied herself at the gasoline pump. 
never been there in my life!” 

“Really! What’s the matter; don’t you think you'd like it?” 

“Oh, I don’t know—never been there to find out. That’s five 
gallons. Enough?” 

“Plenty.” He reached for a pocket, then turned quickly to 
the seat of his automobile. “No,” he added, half anxiously, 
after a momentary search, “it isn’t there. I guess you'll have 
to siphon out that gas again; I’ve lost my pocketbook!” 

The girl came forward and looked into the seat of the machine. 

“Maybe it’s dropped behind the cushions!” 

“Three-thirty!” he exclaimed. “I’ve got to be in Denver by 
six. Haven’t time to look for that purse even if it is in the 
machine. Only a few dollars in it anyway. I could write you a 
check—but here!” he unhooked the watch from its chain. “I'll 
be coming through this way soon; hold this as security!” 

a the bill’s only a dollar and a half. That watch is 
wort 

“Never mind that! It’ll be a reminder to travel back this 
way. Where’ll I come to redeem it?” 

“Just over at the hotel.” 

“And who will I ask for?” 

“Miss Elsie Barton—or Dad, or the clerk. 
the desk if you insist on leaving it.” 


“T’ve 


It'll be right at 


“Of course I do—Miss Barton. But——” and he put on his 
best smile. “I’d like to have you give it back to me.” 
All right.” Elsie Barton laughed. 


“And take dinner with me as interest?” 

“Well, I don’t know what Dad would say about that.” 

“We'll wait and see. Goodbye.” 

She was exactly what he wanted. She had the innocence, yet 
the intelligence to get by any front office dick in the business. 
She was unknown; her photograph was in no gallery and no 
Bertillon system had ever seen her fingerprints. And she knew 
machines well enough to tell the good from the bad. 

“Never been to a city!” he murmured as he pressed ‘the 
accelerator to its limit. “And she’s eating her heart out! 
Stingy father with plenty of money, and won’t loosen up to let 
her even go to town—much less buy clothes. It’s a cinch. Two 
weeks of stalling and I’ll put it over.” Whereupon he reached 
into his pocket and brought forth the slender roll of bills that 
had reclined there even during his protestations of the lost 
pocketbook. 

“T’ll have to dope off some more jack, though, before I blow 
back for the redeeming act,” he mused. “This old cart won’t 
junk for more than a century bill. Hope the Hot Spark’s got 
something staked out when I get to Denver.” 

On his arrival at the outskirts of the city Nipper Jordan sud- 
denly swerved from the frequented road, to cut across the 
various trail-like highways at the edge of town, to circle far 
to the left, then to turn slowly down an unfrequented street, 
watching warily ahead. At last he gave a triple push to the 
horn button and a small, wiry figure, lounging against a build- 
ing, straightened and walked to the middle of the street to 
await him. A moment more and he had stepped to the running 
board of the slow-moving machine arid eased himself into the 
seat beside the driver. 

The Hot Spark grinned a casua! welcome. 
you none down at Canon?” 

“T’ll say they didn’t. If you want the straight goods, they 
gave me time to think up an inspiration. Listen, kid; suppose 
you were a flat-foot—or a dick. Suppose you saw a swell 
dressed dame come out of a dry goods store and step into an 
electric. What’d you do?” 

“Keep on going, Why?” 

“Nothing—only we may open a new branch of the business 
some of these days. But right now I want to get a century note 
out of this cheese wagon. Is the yard still running?” 

“Yeh. I framed everything as soon as I deciphered your 
telegram.” 

Nipper Jordan nodded approvingly. 

“Fair enough. We've got to do a lot of second-class business 
in the next few days. I need some ready cash.” 

An hour later they had driven the stolen machine through 
the gate of a high, shambling fence at the edge of the town, 
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and within three hours following the automobile, as such, had 
ceased to exist. The wrench, the sledge and the acetylene torch 
had placed it in a position where recognition was impossible, 
while in the dining room of a downtown hotel Nipper Jordan 
and the Hot Spark were making the first inroads on a hundred 
dollar bill. And that night—where the cars were banked 
thickest in the motion picture district, two men stood in the 
shadows watching the arrivals and departures. Seldom they 
spoke, and when they did, it was a sentence of few words. 
Quietly they made their observations and then, moving down 
the street, they circled the block and came back on the opposite 
side, walking slowly and talking aimlessly of the picture show 
they apparently had just seen. 

A goodbye, a wave of the hand and each went to opposite 
machines. A moment of quick work on the part of each; 
wires had been cut and reconnected beneath the switchboard 
and engines were chugging. 

Drab, ordinary cars were they, those two which made their 
way out of the downtown district to the enclosure of the high 
board fence at the edge of town—the kind of cars “nobody would 
steal.” And just because there were many such cars, all care- 
lessly locked, the two men made several trips that night— 
each quite lucrative. 

The next afternoon Nipper Jordan, a heavy roll of bills in his 
pocket, two new suits of clothing in his case, and a fixed idea in 
his scheming brain, stepped from the train at Barr’s Crossing 
and made his way to the little hotel across the way from the 
filling station. One look through the old screen door, and he 
hurried to the desk. 

“I've come back to pay my debts!” he exclaimed, as he held 
forth a hand. The girl, busy at the register, looked up with 
almost childish surprise. 

“Tt’s you!” she said happily. “I'm so glad. I was so worned 
after you left—it was such a silly thing for me to make you 
give me that watch as security.” 

“But you didn’t make me give it to you; I made you take it.” 
Nipper Jordan had put on his best manner. “Anyway, I'm 
back. Here’s the money.” 

She brought forth the timepiece, carefully wrapped in tissue 
paper, then watched him absorbingly as he registered. 

“I thought——” 

“I'd be going right away? Not at all. I’ve been working 
a bit hard lately and I need a rest. This place is quiet and 
homelike, so why not here? Besides———” and he used the best 
smile he had—*“there’s always a fighting chance of being able 
to buy you that dinner!” 

Thus came about Nipper Jordan’s return to the place where 
Elsie Barton looked with wondering, longing eyes toward that 
elusive, vague thing of wonders known as the city. Thus came 
about also the fact that days passed and lengthened into a week, 
and a week to a fortnight, still to find Nipper Jordan a guest 
at the little hotel—for Nipper was making progress. Quite 
easily, his flow of conversation, his ready hints at family wealth, 
had taken him past the guard of the crabbed, stingy, grubbing 
old person whom Elsie called, with illy-concealed repugnance, 
her father. Just as easily had he stopped the questioning of 
the villagers concerning his status and occupation with some 
casual remark about a nerve-broken demand for rest and its 
consequent necessity for cessation from all thought of business. 
He was in the automobile trade with headquarters in Chicago. 
That was enough for anyone. 

Except, of course, Elsie. Day by day, week by week, the 
steady stream of lies which flowed from his lips was apparently 


having its effect. And Nipper was doing his best. As for 
Elsie- 
“If I only could believe it was really, honestly true!” she 


exclaimed one night as she held his hand tight in hers—“but— 
but it seems like a dream that will fade away just as I reach 
for it—just like a bubble that will burst the minute I touch it. 
No—it can’t be, I am sure—it just can’t be!” 

“Why not?” Nipper Jordan had moved closer. “Don’t you 
want to get away from this snail’s-pace life you're leading? 
You're not afraid, are you?” 

“Afraid?” she turned defiantly 
what?” 

“Well,” and Nipper Jordan's eyes gleamed queerly in the 
half-light, “Afraid of me, for instance.” 

“You- ?” The little mountain girl turned toward him 


toward him. “Afraid of 


why ? 
innocently. “You've been good to me; why should I be afraid?” 

“But I want to take you away.” 

“Yes—but you say that’s because you love me.” 

“And I do love you.” He caught her to him with well simu- 
lated impulsiveness—“better than anything else in the world! 
That's why I want to take you away from here, out into the 
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world, where there is light and music and life; where you'll 
wear pretty clothes and be a real, human being. Where you 
can see shows and operas and great actors and where you can 


really live! But——” 
“Yes!” Her hand seemed to tremble slightly as it touched 
his cheek. “Yes—Tom = 


“T want that same kind of love from you, sweetheart—the 
whole love, the great love. The kind of love that if people would 
mistrust me, you would trust me; that if I should fail, you would 
fail with me; that if I should lose everything you would still 
stay by me; if even the world called me a criminal, you would 
face it and not falter; that if I should lie sick, or a 

“T would steal or I would kill for the man I loved!” 
was cold, hard, emotionless. 

“Elsie! Elsie! Are you sure of what you're saying?” And 
again came the measured words: “I would steal or I would kill 
for the man I loved!” 

And this time there was no acting as Nipper Jordan caught 
her to him—his dream was coming true. 

“Then, why can’t we leave this place,” he begged, “why can’t 
we go away—away to some place where we will be happy, 
and where——” 

“One reason—Dad. He'd never consent.” 

“But he doesn’t have to consent. You don’t owe him any- 
thing. Don’t ask him! Obey the command of your heart. 
Won’t you—for me?” 

She shuddered a little, then laughed softly. 

“I don’t see how such a thing is possible. He meets every 
train that comes in, and waves out every one that leaves. [ 
couldn’t——” 

“But he has to sleep sometimes. He’s not watching you every 
minute. Listen,’ he patted her cheek. “I’m going away to- 
morrow, back to Denver. My new car ought to be ready for me 
most any day—it’s a Packard that I took in on a trade and I'm 
having it fixed up a bit, so you see we don’t have to worry 
about trains. Whenever the telephone in the hotel rings be- 
tween three and four in the afternoon, answer it. Don’t appear 
to recognize my voice. I'll ask you to reserve a room for me, 
and if everything is all right—if you can slip away—answer 
that the room will be reserved.” 

“But suppose I can’t tell just then’—there was a note of 
girlish excitement in the voice—“Suppose x 

“Ask for my number and ring back, asking for Mr. Thompson. 


The voice 


That’s all. Will you”—he kissed her hands—“for your sake 
and mine? You said you would steal or kill for the man you 
loved. Won't you help yourself for him? Won’t you? Promise 


me, Elsie—promise—promise!” 

Beneath the soft twinkle of the stars a promise passed. An 
hour later, packing up in his room in the little hotel, Nipper 
Jordan drew a letter from his pocket. 

“I guess we'll use the special plans for the new building,” he 


read. “The property has lain idle between eight and twelve 
years, but not deteriorated, owing to being well fenced in. J. B. 
Sparks.” 


“Repair man trick,” interrupted Nipper Jordan to himself 
with a quiet grin. “Unprotected between eight and twelve, but 
well locked. My new Packard that I took in on the trade!” He 
laughed softly and went on with his packing. 

The next night at six, he met the Hot Spark in Denver. Nor 
was it a meeting of love and cheer, for the Hot Spark was 
plainly peevish. 

“Have you gone nutty entirely?” he demanded. “What's 
the racket anyway? Why the mountain retreat and al! that 
mysterious stuff, and me here in Denver stalling around, picking 
out one touch after another without even a rise from you? 
Say 

“How about the Packard? Still available?” 

“Yeh, but spill some information first. Why the——” 

But Nipper Jordan only grinned and laid a thin hand on his 
accomplice’s arm. 

“Sparkie, ole kid,” he said in a patronizing manner, “it means 
that we’re going to get a new member of the firm. That electric 
department that we talked about. Now,” and he rubbed his 
hands together avariciously, “show me the slant—I want to get 
the lay of the ground. The repair man trick, huh? How about 
the service car?” 

“All framed for at the High Board Fence.” 

“Good enough. Give me a look at the wagon tonight, and if 
the lights are right we'll work in twenty-four hours.” 

And at three o’clock the next afternoon a sharp-eyed little 
man jerked his cap a bit lower over his eyes as he entered a 
hotel lobby and put in a long distance call. Ten minutes of 
waiting and a cryptic message passed over the wire: 
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Three 


THE RAIDER EMDEN 


A Marine’s Four Day Experience With the “Flying Dutchman” 
During September, 1914 


==a)A VING been aboard the S. S. “Indus” of the Nourse 
Line of London, England, on September 10th, 1914, 
it was the experience of the writer to be an eye 
: witness to an important historical event of the 

} World War. At that time it did not seem to be 
. = of sufficient importance to be even worth record- 
ing, and at this late date it is necessary to rely wholly upon 
memory in order to put it down so that the readers of The 
Leatherneck might have the benefit of this fourteen-year-old 
event as experienced by one who is, at the present time, proud 
to wear a globe and anchor. 

Attracted by the lure of the sea at the age of 17, and having 
become bored with a_ six 
months’ residence in Havana, 


engineer, one second, one third and one fourth, and the writer. 
All hands, with the exception of the fourth engineer, who had 
the watch, were enjoying breakfast and the cool breezes that 
blow across the bay at that time of the year, when the smoke 
of an approaching ship was sighted off the starboard bow, and, 
whether from long sea experience or just a plain “hunch,” the 
chief engineer was of the opinion that it looked to him as 
though it might be a cruiser. As only the smoke was visible 
the writer has often wondered how it was possible for a sailor 
to tell from the color or appearance of smoke at that distance 
the difference between a cruiser and an ordinary steamer. 
After considerable speculation it was decided that it must be 

H. M. S. “Yarmouth,” which 

we knew from our wireless, 


Cuba, a change was decided 
upon, and in order to realize 
the change, a job was found 
as assistant engineer 
aboard the British merchant 
ship “Indus.” The “Indus” 
was a small semi-tramp 
steamer of about 3000 tons, 
and had called in at the 
Cuban Capital for supplies 
sufficient to carry it back to 
Calcutta where a load of na- 
tives would be taken on for 
transportation to the large 
English owned plantations in 
British Guiana and _ other 
West Indian points. 

During fourteen months on 
the “Indus,” three round trips 
were made on a route which 
brought us through the Medi- 
terranean, Suez Canal, and 
Red Sea to Calcutta, and back 
around the Cape of Good Hope. 

On the third and last trip a 
little deviation from our regu- 
lar course was enjoyed, and 
we returned from British 
Guiana via the Cape, calling at 
Durban, South Africa, for 
coal. While we were at Dur- 
ban the news of the fatal 
shooting in the little city of 
Serajevo, the capital of Bos- 
nia, came to us, as also the 
news of the declaration of war 
by most of the European 
powers. A few days later 
Great Britain had sent her 
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was operating in the bay at 
that time. Everyone was 
wishing that it would come 
close so that we might have 

the chance of seeing some real 

salty sailors. This is just what 

the cruiser proceeded to do, 

as if in answer to our unex- 
pressed wish, signalling not to 
use our wireless, and firing al- 
most simultaneously across 
our bows, which, according to 
the rules of the sea, means 
stop. We hardly understood 
why the cruiser should be so 
“hard boiled” about stopping 
us, but there was nothing we 
could do but obey orders. As 
J the “oncoming ship was speed- 


@ Kong 
Hhnippine 
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China 


ing towards us, we were un- 
able to make out its nation- 
ality. You can imagine. our 
dismay when finally the new- 
comer arrived alongside and 
swung around, bringing into 
plain view a large German 
naval ensign flying from the 
stern of what afterwards 
an proved to be the “Emden” 
commanded by Captain Karl 
2 Von Muller. For sometime we 
were all in doubt whether we 
should have to sink or swim, 
but there was little hope of the 
latter as we were then about 
three days from land either 
way. Our fears concerning 
our future were short lived, 
however, when a small boat 
was seen to leave the “Emden” 


AUSTRALIA 


famous ultimatum to Ger- 
many which concerned us 
more than anything else. 
About the same time a fan- 
tastic rumor of a big North Sea engagement between the Brit- 
ish and German fleets came through, and everyone on the 
“Indus” was quite happy to know that more than half of the 
German fleet had been disposed of. 

After arriving in Calcutta, the Indian marine commandered 
the “Indus” for the purpose of putting her into commission 
as a troop ship. She was ideal for this purpose, as with only 
slight alterations, which were carried out in short order by a 
large gang of men working night and day for about a week, 
she was turned out as fine a troop ship as ever steamed to 
India. After all preparations were completed the “Indus” 
once more sailed down the Hooghly River and out on the broad 
Bay of Bengal. Bombay was the next stop according to the 
itinerary of the orders given to the captain of the “Indus,” 
where troops would be taken aboard for further transporta- 
tion to Marseilles, France; but on September 10, 1914, the 
raider “Emden” changed our orders very abruptly, and sent the 


“Indus” on a journey from which she has not yet returned. 
The “Black hand the “dus” consisted of one chief 


THE ROUTE OF THE “EMDEN” 


bringing towards us an armed 
party in command of a Lieu- 
tenant. We lowered our 
“gangway” and as soon as the Lieutenant came aboard he ex- 
plained (in perfect English) that it was his duty to capture 
and sink the captain’s ship on account of the state of war then 
existing between the government of His Britanic Majesty and 
the Imperial government. The German lieutenant was careful 
to explain also that no harm would come to us, and that we 
would be allowed to take a few personal belongings with us on 
leaving. In a few minutes the crew of the “Indus” was ready, 
and were allowed to man their own boats in rowing over to the 
“Markomannia,” a tender that had come up in the meantime. 
This tender had been accompanying the “Emden” since it left 
Tsingtau, China, shortly after the outbreak of war. 

There were 11 Europeans and about 70 Laskars comprising 
the crew of the “Indus,” and after everyone had been safely 
transferred to the “Markomannia,” the German sailors pro- 
ceeded to take whatever valuable stores they could get before 
sinking her. One of the greatest necessities at that time among 
the crew of the “Emden” was soap, and fortunately for our 
Continued on page 52 
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tropical night two figures, with 

hands securely tied behind 

them, twisted and writhed in an effort to free them- 
selves. The attempt proved useless. They sub- 
sided after a time and began to abuse one another. 
There were curses, livid curses, whole-souled, that are learned— 
and used—by only a chosen few men. Men of the—well, men 
who guard and fight in the out-of-the-way places of the world. 
To leave out some of the curses is to lose much of the fervor 
of the thing, but the talk ran something like this: 

“Well, I hope you're satisfied now,” one complained. 

“That's right. Sound off first chance you get,” the com- 
panion-in-misery said shortly. 

“Je’s, I guess I got a right to, 
ain’t I?” 

“Aw, shup up! Go lay a egg!” 

“Yeah, you’re a swell guy, you 
are. W’'y only yest’day you was 
tellin’ how easy we was goin’ to 
get away——” 

“Whatcha tryin’ to do now, blame 
it all on me?” 

“Well, whose crazy idea was it, 
to shove off like this?” 

“You was ready an’ willing to 
ro. 

“Yeah, but you're the fair- 
haired boy who knows just what 
to do. It’s you that dopes out the 
hair-brained scheme to go over the 
hill in the first place. An’ you 
know how to talk spic like a na- 
tive—Yes, you do! You'd starve 
if 

“Aw, you gimme a pain in the 
neck. Wasn't you the one that 
figured out how to get to a town 
on the water where we could catch 
a boat to the States? You're the 
guy that knows the trails better 
than the ones what made them, 
an’ even better than me. An’ now 
look at the mess you got us into—’ 

“I got us into? You're crazy! 
You was shootin’ off that big yap 
of yours when you got scared. 
Je’s, youre one brave guy—I don’t 
think!” 

“T wasn’t scared I ain't 
scared now I—I just don’t like all these creepy woods, 
I tell you.” 

“You can’t tell me nothin’—— 

“No. I can't tell you nothin’. You know it all now——” 

“You was the wise, city guy that called me a rube. Why 
doncha sound off now? Huh? Why doncha cuss out these 
spics, an’ use some of that geetchy lingo an’ make them turn 
us loose?” 

“Talk to them yourself, you know so much. I don’t feel like 
talking. And, anyway, my hands are tied as tight as yours, 
maybe tighter, and they hurt.” 

“Well, then, lay offa the chin music. I’m going to try and 
get some shut-eye. It’s going to be daylight after a while 
and these greasers will want to be moving along. And lemme 
tell you this: If I get a chance, I'm going to make a break.” 

For the space of a few minutes silence reigned. The silence 
of the bush country, that is, if the whispering rustle of things 
that creep and crawl, and move about in the dense undergrowth 
or among the overhanging branches of trees, can be called 
silence. 

The two who argued, both Marines, were privates. Joe 
“Slinky” Calhan, wise guy, was the product of New York’s 
east side. And George Buckster, or “Bucky,” as he was known, 
was more or less fresh from a tiny farm in the North Carolina 
mountains. 

Slinky was decidedly ill at ease in bandit infested Nicaragua. 
He was eager to know the easy life of Navy Yard detachments, 
had fondly hoped for such duty—and had been detailed on this 


IN THE velvet darkness of the punitive expeditionary force. “They done 
By Robert Allan Treynor us dirty,” was his plaint. 


The worry that was foremost in Bucky's 
mind was not the loneliness or the weird noises of brush coun- 
try; he was at home among strange and furtive sounds. It was 
the discipline that irked his freedom loving soul. He craved 
the privilege of “toting” a gun and hunting small game deep in 
the sylvan fastnesses as he saw fit. 

Here in Central America, and under the present existing 
conditions the “sylvan fastnesses” contained beings whose pres- 
ence boded no good to incautious Leathernecks who were caught 
unawares. Orders were strict. They needed to be. 

Too much listening to the sea lawyer variety of argument that 
Slinky indulged in, had spurred Bucky on until the two had 
agreed to desert. Bucky was certain of his ability as a woods- 
man to read the trail-signs and lead the two to some small 
port from which a fruit boat or other means could be found to 
carry the conspirators back to “God’s Country.” 

The wise guy, Slinky, was sure that his voluble Spanish 
vocabulary and his persuasive manner would win them past any 
persons who might prove to be obstacles in the way of their 
escape. 

The flight was not without its hazzards. The country was 
mountainous and offered little enough in the way of sustenance. 
There were the hostilé bands of roving outlaws, but contact with 
them was not seriously thought of. Then, too, there were the 
sentries, their own buddies, of course, who had to be passed. 
The detail to which they were attached consisted of two officers, 
a handful of noncoms and a few privates; not over forty men 
all told. 

Luck, or management, or both, had helped the culprits past 
the lines and deep into the jungle. A path was located and 
followed. 

Almost at once Slinky’s bluff manner fell away from him as a 
cloak might be dropped. He cringed and whimpered at every 
rustle of leaves beside the trail, stepping on Bucky’s heels at 
every stride, stumbling and falling over the irregular ground. 
There was no moon. The night was one of those sticky, black 
ones when one feels that the darkness might almost be cut with 
a knife. When some animal, night prowling, was surprised at 
its feast, and ran noisily into the bush, Slinky screamed in 
terror. His fright left Bucky uneasy and imagining things. 

The hasty flight ended suddenly. The two found themselves 
confronted, surrounded, by figures that jabbered in the darkness. 
Easily made prisoners, taken off their guard, too alarmed and 
confused to resist, they found themselves bound and being 
hustled unceremoniously along a side trail, almost before the 
realization came that their captors were bandits. 

Slinky’s fears returned as he lay wondering what would be 
done with him and his partner in flight. 

“Hey, Bucky!” he said cautiously. 

Bucky moved slightly to indicate that he had heard. 

“It’s getting daylight. I can see over this way. Let’s see if 
we can turn each other loose and get away.” 

Rolling over as near as he could, Bucky tried to move so that 
his fingers might worry Slinky’s 
bonds loose. He no more than found 
a position that seemed satisfactory 
than a voice spoke in uncertain Eng- 
lish from the darkness nearby: 


“The gringoes do not 
flatter my guardianship 
over them, I fear!” 

“Who the heck is that?” 
It was Bucky; the unseen 
speaker startled him. 

“I, amigos, am Alvera 
Mezitas. General Mezitas, 
if you will have it so. I 
regret to say that your 
esteemed government con- 
siders me a bandit. I am, 
however, a patriot.” 
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Slinky was anything but pleased at the not too welcome news. 


9” 


“W-whatcha gonna d-do with us? 
persuasive manner was notably absent. 

“T am going to make both of you a most attractive offer. 
But first let me acquaint you of a few important details. My 
men were approaching the encampment of your force with the 
object of capturing one or two of your sentries for what infor- 
mation might be obtained from them, and incidently as host- 
ages. Our meeting with you on the trail greatly simplified 
matters, however, and in order to get as much information as 
possible I have been listening to you as you talked.” 

“We don’t ”’ began Bucky. The self-styled general either 
failed to hear or was too engrossed with his monolog; he 
continued: 

“I assume that you are both deserters from your organiza- 
tion. Is that correct?” 

Bucky saw an opportunity to bargain. 
are? You can’t take us back.” 

“Nor do I intend to,” the suave Alvera Mezitas went on. 
“You can serve an admirable purpose in my army if you 
choose.” 

“Yeah, in your army.” Slinky’s bravado was returning. “Do 
you always keep your soldiers tied up like this?” 

“No, that is not customary. But in this case it is simply a 
matter of precaution. . . . You realize, of course, that neither 
of you has sworn to defend the principles which the glorious 
Revolution upholds. My army is the official army of the 
Revolution, you understand, I suppose?” 

“Say, just where is this army of yours and how big is it?” 
asked Bucky avoiding the General’s question. 

“The Revolutionary Army has thousands of supporters. .. . 
But I regret to say that the armed forces at this base are only 
a few hundred patriots,” explained the General, finishing lamely. 

“Well, Slinky,” said Bucky, giving his buddy a sharp nudge, 
“What do you say we join up with the General’s outfit?” 

Slinky took the hint. “Sure!” he agreed. 

“General, now you got a couple new recruits, how about cut- 
ting these damned cords offa us?” 

“Gladly will I release you. I need two such brave men as 
you very badly,” said General Mezitas as he reached down and 
cut the bonds. The two Marines sat up and rubbed their 
wrists to renew the blood circulation in their numbed hands. 
The General continued: 

“Of course, before I am convinced of your patriotism you 
will both have to prove your loyalty to the cause.” 

“Oh-h sure!” Slinky grumbled in disgust. “I knew there 
was a catch to it!” 

“How do we prove this loyalty?” asked Bucky. Then another 
thought occurred, he voiced it: “Say, General, you know all 
about us two, whyn't you tell us how-come you want us so bad?” 

“That’s fair enough” General Alvera Mezitas conceded. “I 
received an education in your esteemed United States, but my 
learning along military lines was somewhat neglected. I had 
a most excellent soldier who acted as drill master for my men. 
He was an expert machine gunner, but unfortunately he died at 
El Jifote, of the fever, of course 

“Yeah! I guess it was fever, alright!” said Slinky, inter- 
rupting. 

Apparently not hearing the youth’s remark, General Mezitas 
continued: 

“His untimely death leaves me short-handed. 
need one or two good machine gunners to——” 

“We don’t ’ Slinky began. He thought better of it at 


he asked meekly. His 


“Well, what if we 


I very badly 


-receiving Bucky’s elbow sharply in his ribs, then went on, “We 


don’t know so much about—about drilling. But we’re sure the 
cat’s whiskers with machine guns! ... Ain’t we, Bucky?” 

“I hope to spit in your mess-kit, we are!” Bucky agreed em- 
phatically. To the General he explained: 

“What my partner here, means, is that we ain’t so familiar 
with giving commands in spic—I mean in Spanish w 

“I didn’t mean that we wasn’t good at drilling,’ hastily 
amended Slinky. “We are good. So good that the two of us 
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usta be in a special squad mosta the time! ... Hey, Bucky?” 

“Hope ta tell you!” said Bucky. He had to grin at the 
thought. 

The General rose from where he sat and in the growing light 
the two Marines could see that he was not the fat, greasy sort 
they had always pictured as generals in these banana republics. 
Alvera Mezitas was slim and appeared to be about thirty-five 
years old; certainly no more. His speech they had noted 
before was in not such bad English when he talked slowly and 
picked his words carefully. Now he motioned them to rise 
and follow him. 

“Come with me” he said, “we will get something to eat and I 
will explain the work I have planned for you.” 

A short climb over the rough, hill-trail brought them into a 
sort of clearing. Recumbent figures were scattered about, 
fully dressed, others moved about listlessly. A few were pre- 
paring food over tiny fires. Unlike most bandit hordes, Mezitas’ 
men did not have their families along. At least, if they were 
with the men they were not in evidence now. There was 
just a semblance of military ways. 

From somewhere the General obtained dishes of food. As 
the three ate he explained: 

“My men are all very loyal to me. It is because I am what 
you call democratic. What is good enough for them is good 
enough for me. These tortillas I took from them, but they do 
not object. Yesterday they took the meal from the village 
people.” 

“Uh-huh,” Bucky said, “it looks like a great system, only I'd 
hate to try it. I'd get a knife stuck between my ribs.” 

“My men all love me,” General Mezitas went on, “I try to 
take care of them. When they are wounded we aid them if 
they are not past aid. If they die we bury them.” 

“Yeah. That’s what you tell them. But it’s good military 
work to keep anyone from finding out how many you lose, too, 
ain’t it?” Slinky asked. 

General Mezitas looked up quickly at Slinky; he sized up the 
Marine and filed away his mental estimate before replying, 
grudgingly: 

“Yes, there are practical reasons for doing anything.” 

He was again silent and thoughtful for a time. Then 
resumed: 

“When there is a place of extreme danger, only my officers 
or my most trusted men take that place.” 

“And I'll bet you’re going to make officers of us, too!” said 
Slinky. “I just feel it coming.” ; 

“As a matter of fact, I AM going to make officers of you. 
From now on, both of you are captains. ... Saluta, El Captaine!” 
the General beamed on them. 

“Je’s you’re generous, ain’tcha?” said Slinky. There was an 
apparent note of sarcasm in his tone now that his first fears 
had vanished. 

“Where are all your other officers?” Bucky asked, looking 
around. “I thought all these dinky armies had more officers 
than men.” 

General Mezitas chose to overlook Slinky’s remark. To 
Bucky he replied: 

“Some of the men you see over there are officers.” He swept 
his arm in the direction of the awakening army. “They mingle 
freely with the men.” 

“Yeah? I see, now.” And Bucky nodded sagely. 

For a few moments the three ate in slience. The newly 
appointed captains watched the army come to life and prepare 
its morning meal as the sun rose behind the distant hills. 

There were no buglers, formations or roll-calls. Each man 
rolled over, got to his feet lazily, stretched and rubbed the 
sleep from his eyes with grimy fists, and stared about him. 
There were no setting-up exercises, and none of the men 
appeared to have washed their faces recently. Hair that had 
never seen a comb was pushed out of eyes, a sombrero crammed 
on, a gun—trifle or side-arms, or both—picked up from where 
they lay on the ground beside the sleeper. Thus the “Army of 
the Revolution” was prepared to eat, fight, or—retreat. 


Continued on page 54 
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MARINE CORPS 


MOST OFFICERS and enlisted 
f) men who have been connected 
i with Signal Communication 
work in the Corps have at one time or other taken 
active part in the activities of the Signal Battalion 
; - at Marine Barracks, Quantico, Va. Among these 
activities many will recall, perhaps with pleasant or unpleasant 
remembrance, praise or condemnation, one activity known as 
the Radio School, of late the Signal School. 

However, it is believed some words relative to the present 
Signal School will prove of interest to Communication personnel 
in general, and also provide some information as to the present 
methods of instruction, facilities now available, and personnel 
directly connected in the conduction of this activity. Also in 
knowing the method and scope of instruction, all officers and 
enlisted men connected with Signal Communication work may 
better cooperate in our efforts to obtain trained personnel in 
the Corps; whereby we may provide reliable, accurate, and 
speedy communication service so essential to proper conduction 
of military operations wherever and whenever needed. 

The present Signal School has been conducted by the Signal 
Battalion for several years. A few years ago the facilities 
provided for instruction purposes at the school were very poor. 
A few code tables, some obsolete apparatus mixed with some of 
the newer type of apparatus, constituted practically all of the 
equipment. Instruction was loose, irregular, and unsystematic. 
Various officers and men of the instructing personnel made 
efforts to correct conditions. However, due to poor facilities 
and irregularity of instruction, progress in betterment of con- 
ditions as they existed was very slow. Occasional improve- 
ments made by individuals were of little benefit, because of 
constant shape-ups in student and instructing personnel. Vari- 
ous details leaving Quantico for different kinds of duty always 
had many of the instructing and student personnel numbered 
among same. Some of these it may be recalled were Hawaiian 
maneuvers; Camp Perry Scoring Detachments; Mail Guard; 
Nicaraguan and China details. These details coming at an 
interval of several months caused instruction to be discontinued 
entirely at periods because of lack of instructors, or students. 
This, along with the constant interruptidns of instruction 
because of inter-post details and transfer of individuals of 
instruction personnel, allowed no prolonged effort in improving 
conditions as they existed. 

In July, 1927, following the receipt of A. & I. report of inspec- 
tion made in May, 1927, by Capt. W. G. Hawthorne, U. S. M. C., 
of Headquarters U. S. Marine Corps, Lieutenant W. E. Quaster, 
U. S. M. C., then Officer in Charge, commenced to effect 
improvements as recommended on this A. & I. report. Requi- 
sitions for apparatus, materials and more up-to-date text-books 
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were submitted. Individual student code 
learning charts were introduced whereon 
a student’s progress in code was shown in 
graphical form for comparison with a standard normal learning 
curve. This latter shows at a glance the progress of a student 
from week to week against the curve of the expected progress, 

Shortly after this Capt. W. M. Radcliffe, U. S. M. C., rejoined 
this organization, and was assigned duty as Officer in Charge. 
Captain Radcliffe immediately commenced to effect a great 
number of improvements. He also took a personal hand in the 
instruction and grading of examination papers. Through his 
efforts an additional building was acquired for school use. 
Five new code tables with much greater room for individual 
students were constructed. A new code room of much greater 
size was constructed and wired with centralized table control 
whereby individual and collective code-class instruction could be 
had. The code room was partially fitted out with double piece 
standard radio headphones. An additional theory classroom 
was provided by further construction. A school reading room 
was started wherein a number of popular radio and electrical 
periodicals were placed on file in addition to several very 
recent authentic radio and electrical text-books. A school radio 
station was constructed and placed in operation for instruction 
purposes. These various changes were made entirely by school 
student personnel under supervision of Captain Radcliffe and 
the instructing personnel. 

In November, 1927, seven students were transferred from this 
school to Nicaragua. These men were needed badly, being 
transferred before completing prescribed course of instruction. 
They are at present operating radio stations at various points 
in Nicaragua. Again in January, 1928, under orders, thirty- 
six men were transferred from this school to the Eleventh 
Regiment for duty in Nicaragua. Except for a few men, it 
must be stated that these men were not fully trained for signal 
duty in the field. The period under which these men were 
under instruction ranged from two weeks to five months. The 
major portion of these men had not been under instruction more 
than three months, and in some cases not more than one month; 
therefore, it is to be realized that such men cannot be classified 
as the type of trained men to be expected of future graduates 
of this school. 

In February, 1928, circumstances again caused a cessation 
in school instruction. At this time, because of the new building 
program, the Signal Battalion was moved to a new area 
formerly occupied by the Anti-Aircraft Detachment. 

The entire Radio School as a result is now enclosed under one 
roof with the men’s quarters, mess, hall, and Quartermaster 
close at hand. This has proven extremely advantageous over 
the old area, because of proximity of the school to the quarters, 
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especially in stormy weather. Students now have access to 
class and code rooms in the evenings without having to go a 
considerable distance as was the case with the old area. 

However, considerable work was required to make buildings 
adaptable for school purposes. By the untiring cooperation of 
the entire Signal Battalion personnel under Major Simon and 
Captain Radcliffe, this was effected. The results of this work 
are quite apparent, both in appearance of the present school 
rooms and in the enthusiasm and progress shown by students 
now in attendance, in contrast to the school as it existed a 
year ago. 

The present school area has ten rooms. Two of these rooms 
are used as theory classrooms with standard high school desks 
and seating forty students. Each classroom is provided with a 
blackboard and an office desk for use of instructors; a type- 
writing room seating ten students; a telephone room wherein 
several types of field telephone equipment are installed for 
instructional purposes; a reading room seating ten men; a 
school laboratory; school radio station; storeroom and school 
office account for the four remaining rooms. 

The code room is wired with a centralized control at the 
chief code instructor’s table. Provision is made so that code 
transmission can be given by chief instructor, or by each 
individual table instructor. Also each student is provided with 
an individual key, and all students may practice code sending 
simultaneously without interference with other students. 
Further, provision is made on one of the code tables whereby 
one, two, or any number of students may send to one another 
without change of connection, but simply throwing a single pole 
switch and depressing a key to form telegraphic characters. 
In this manner pairs are teamed on this table to work with one 
another and thereby simulate operating conditions. One table 
in the code room and the code table in the typewriting room 
may be quickly connected by switching arrangement to any 
receiver output of radio receiver installed in school radio sta- 
tion. This allows the student personnel to copy signals direct 
from commercial and government radio stations, recording 
reception either by hand, or by typewriter. The typewriting 
room is provided with six Underwood typewriters (Western 
Union keyboard) in addition to other typewriters in th:s room 
and station. These typewriters are used entirely by student 
personnel for recording code reception from radio receivers. 
An Ediphone is also installed in the code room. By this device 
automatic code transmission can be had, thereby not requiring 
a fully trained operator to be used as a code instructor for the 
lower classes. We all know that a trained operator cannot be 
expected for several hours daily to send at speeds ranging from 
two to ten words per minute, and yet maintain his ability and 
enthusiasm for code work. This machine, however, has proved 
very useful in other ways for code instruction purposes. By 
use of wax cylindrical records supplied with the instrument, 
code records can be made by instructors simulating operat-ng 
conditions and signals. These records, inter-mixed with the 
permanent code records also supplied with the Ediphone, make 
available for code instruction purposes a large number of records 
to choose from. Students, therefore, do not get familiar with 
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the sequence of code telegraphic characters on any particular 
record. Also records made by instructors when used for 
reproduction purposes, still retain that characteristic swing 
evident in the sending of various operators. When it is desired 
to change the nature of telegraphic characters on any particular 
wax record, the surface of the record is shaved off a slight bit. 
This accomplished by means of a unique surface cut evenly. A 
new record is then made from the shaved record. This is done 
simply by throwing a switch and forming telegraphic charac- 
ters on regular telegraph key. The Ediphone is also used for 
showing students their mistakes in formation of telegraphic 
characters. This latter is accomplished by allowing the student 
to have his sending recorded on one of the wax records by means 
of the Ediphone. Then the recorded telegraphic characters are 
reproduced to the enjoyment, and at times amazement of the 
student. In completing the remarks about the make-up of the 
present code room, it must be stated that the entire code room 
is now fitted out with double-piece standard radio headphones. 
The code tables are energized by means of a variable audio 
frequency oscillator. These two latter improvements have 
increased the progress immensely because of the steadiness of 
the signal and the much greater degree of concentration effected 
by use of the double-piece headphones. 

The school laboratory at present is partially ecuipped. 
Requisitions have been placed and approved for additional appa- 
ratus expected any day. The present wiring of the laboratory 
is such that experiments in practical electrical and radio fre- 
quency circuits can be carried out readily at any point in the 
laboratory although the power supply is localized. By switch- 
ing arrangements installed, various voltages, high and low, 
heavy duty and light duty, power supply may be had at various 
parts of the laboratory. The school radio station is also inter- 
connected with the laboratory by means of several pairs of lines. 
This allows apparatus ready for operation in the laboratory to 
be remotely controlled from the radio station, a very desirable 
condition with motor generators and high frequency apparatus. 
The present apparatus on hand in the laboratory allows numer- 
ous laboratory experiments to be carried out for instructional 
purposes. Normally in the prescribed course of instruction 
fifty-five separate experiments cover subjects and apparatus. 
From magnetism through elementary series and parallel cir- 
cuits, through D. C. and A. C. circuits to radio frequency 
circuits and apparatus. The subjects and apparatus covered 
in these experiments are very comprehensive. 

Tubes and tube apparatus are covered quite completely. 
Experiments include uses of tubes and apparatus as detectors, 
radio and audiofrequency amplifiers, oscillators, fundamental 
oscillator circuits, master-oscillator, power amplifier circuits, 
crystal control oscillator circuits, rectifiers, tube balance sys- 
tems, radio frequency chokes, and high frequency transmit- 
ters, etc. 

In the school radio station the following equipment is 
installed and in working order. An RG receiver, a 1420C 
receiver, and an SCR 130 set, an SCR 109 set. By switching 
arrangement any set may be placed in operation whereby the 

Continued on page 51 
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Sandino and His “Glorious” Exploits 


BERHAPS if some of the enthusiasts who so eagerly 
criticize every move made by their. government, 
were more familiar with the motives and not given 
to the habit of permitting their opinions to be 
formed by others, they would be less radical in 

= their viewpoints. The ordinary man is unwilling 
to expend sufficient energy to reason for himself. He usually 
accepts the quotations of his favorite newspaper, agreeing im- 
plicitly with any policy advanced. To such a man the present 
crisis in Nicaragua means little more than what he reads in the 
morning’s paper over his coffee cup. Being of malleable nature 
he is easily influenced by subtle phrases. And, imagining he 
possesses a complete understanding of 
the situation, he mounts his soap-box 


Jinotega to Bocay in a place called “La Chuscada,” where the 
blonde beasts of the North were trying to pass. I was informed 
about this movement of the enemy and without loss of time I 
instructed General Jiron’s cavalry to go to Bocaycito with the 
object of blocking the pirate’s advance; but on arrival at a 
place called “Los Cedros” General Jiron was informed by a 
countryman of the proximity of the bandits. When he started 
to set the force under him in guerilla formation the first shots 
from the advance guard were heard and thus, almost unex- 
pectedly, a furious battle was started. Our bombs, our rifles 
and artillery were cleverly used by our companions, but the 
enemy's attack was formidable and in spite of all our patrol’s 
efforts, our column retreated, the enemy 
taking possession of the disputed hill. 


and cries: “Down with the Marine rule 
in Nicaragua.” 

Free speech is the cornerstone of 
Liberty, but it is a dangerous franchise 
to extend to misinformed orators. This 
is not a suggestion to alter or in any 
way curtail a right so sacred. Rather 
it is a plea for everyone to examine both 
sides of controversial subjects before 
voicing opinions. 

When one fervently proclaims undy- 
ing patriotism, uses as his motto the 
words of Stephen Decatur, makes Liberty 
his fetish, then damns any attempt on 
the part of his country to uphold the 
Monroe Doctrine, or other documents, 
he is inconsistent; that is the least that 
ean be said of him. 

Some time after the excitement of the 
World War abated this government 
began a systematic removal of the 
bodies of her soldiers to this country. 
Here was an opportunity for agitators. 
Without pausing to realize that many of 
the bereaved families wanted the bodies 
of their loved ones returned (and the 
wishes of those who did not were 
granted), the agitators proclaimed it a 
vile desecration, the disinterment was 
sacrilegious. Today these same busy- 
bodies are unconcerned over the fact 
that the graves of fallen Marines in 
Nicaragua are being violated by the 
revolutionists. The vile purpose of the 
exhumation is, as Sandino himself says, 
to hold the remains until the relatives 
wanting them have striven to have the 
Marines recalled from that country. War- 
fare is cruel, bitter, and without definite 
rules, but certain ethical actions are 
usually observed by belligerent nations. 


'. * ile Next day at 4:00 p. m. we had the hill 
: - in question surrounded and with the 
. | fierce audacity of the Defenders of the 
National Rights of Nicaragua we went 
impetuously for the Yankee’s trenches 
and they were unable to stop our sol- 
diers. The hill was captured by our 
forces and the pirates fled shamefully, 
leaving the ground full of corpses; 
among them the first and second in com- 
mand of this punishable column. We 
took from them cartridges, horses and 
provisions. The dead Yankee com- 
manders, already mentioned, perished at 
the beginning of the battle on the 13th 
in the afternoon and they were buried; 
but our boys, anxious to know those pun- 
ished by Justice disinterred them, find- 
ing in the grave a_ well-corked bottle 
containing a slip of paper which said: 
“Cpl. William Williamson, U. S. M. C. 
Killed in action 
Bocay Trail along 
Bocay River 
4:00 p. m., 13 May, 1928. 
Nearest relative—mother, 
not known. 
Cousin’s address: 
Pic. Clyde O. Daniels, U. S. M. C., 
M. B., Coco Solo, Canal Zone.” 
Translated into Spanish: 
“Captain William Williamson, U. 
S. M. C., was killed in action on the 
road from Bocay to Bocaycito at 
4:00 p. m., 13 May, 1928. Nearest 
relative: Mother, unknown. Address 
of his cousin known as USMC, Pa- 
cific, Clyde, Canal Zone.” 
The corpses in question were removed 
to another grave and their bones will 
be delivered to their relatives only when 


address 


Ten years ago German Kulture was de- 
nounced by civilization; but they were 
never guilty of violating the graves of 
their fallen enemy. Sandino does not 
only that but traffics in the hearts of grieving mothers, holding 
a handful of bones as hostage from them until they ery: “Down 
with the Marine Rule in Nicaragua!” 

The following letter from Sandino was printed in a Nica- 
raguan newspaper: 

FROM “REVISTA ARIEL,” JUNE 15, 1928. 

“El Chipoton.” 
May 15th, 1928. 


“GENERAL” 


To Froylan Turcios, 
Tegucigalpa. 
Dear Master and Friend: 

With pleasure I communicate to you the new victory achieved 
by our army against the punishable ones. 

After making a long journey from the Atlantic Coast, one of 
our cavalries commanded by (General Manuel Maria Jiron 
Ruano laid an ambush for a patrol of buccaneers traveling from 
Jinotega to the port of Bocay. The contact took place on the 
13th instant, in the place called “El Zapote,” ninety kilometers 
east of Jinotega. Our cavalry was on the same road from 
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the latter prove that they have worked 
for the retirement of the invaders from 
our country’s territory. 

This same Captain William William- 
son left a thick packet of correspondence, and in it there are 
very interesting letters which in respect to morals we do not 
publish, unless later on it suits us to do so. There is also his 
discharge certificate, showing his personal description and rank, 
a photo of a child called Phill, his nephew, and the address 
unknown to his mates. We found it in his correspondence: 


Mrs. Florence McGee, 
1213 Mason St., 
St. Louis, Mas. 


(I enclose the child Phill’s photo to publish it in “Ariel.”) 

Soon I shall send you new details about our operations. 

With the sentiments of my highest esteem and the warm 
greetings of Commanders, Officers and Privates of the Army 
Defending the National Sovereignty of Nicaragua, I remain 
as ever, 

COUNTRY AND LIBERTY. 
(S) A.C. SANDINO.” 
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Air Operations in Nicaragua 


From Weekly Operations Report 


URING the period from May 13th to June 16th, 
229,747 pounds of freight were taken by air to hill 
stations, together with 418 passengers and 2,098 
pounds of mail. 

Lieut. Palmer, with his crew, consisting of Lieut. 
s Hughes and Sgt. Steele, arrived at this airdrome 
with a “big wing” Fokker transport on Friday, May 18th. The 
ship was fueled for a non-stop hop from Miami, but the No. 1 
pilot did not fancy the weather in the Honduran mountains so 
he wisely decided to spend the night in Tela. The trip was 
entirely successful and uneventful. 

On May 15th an air patrol led by Major Ross E. Powell found 
a ground patrol, led by Capt. Hunter, in serious difficulty. They 
had gained contact with a large outlaw group in a very remote 
area on the Cua River. Capt. Hunter was fatally wounded, 
two others were killed, one other wounded and their rations 
nearly exhausted. The arrival of airplanes under such cir- 
cumstances makes real friends for aviation. The planes made 
numerous flights to the Cua area, carrying rations and medi- 
cines to the distressed patrol and guiding other patrols to their 
assistance. 

A new idea has been inaugurated which might be called 
“Civilian air liaison.” The American coffee finca and ranch 
owners have painted their initials on the roofs of buildings. 
The owners have been equipped with ground panel strips. It is 
a common occurrence now for our planes to communicate with 
civilian panel stations. Much valuable information is obtained 
in this way. 

On May 24th Lieut. Towner, pilot, with Gy. Sgt. Knittle, 
mechanic, and Major Floyd, and Privates Case and Frecka, in 
the new TA-2, took off at Managua and made a transcontinental 
flight to Puerto Cabezas. The trip was made without incident 
and was our first transport ship to make the run. The weather 
was bad and they were unable to get off until the 26th. The 
rainy season is on us and flying from now on will depend a lot 
on the weather. The return trip was made in three hours and 
ten minutes. Our two new NAP’s, Sgt. Frith and Cpl. Claude, 
have been breaking in on bombing and gunnery. A few trips 
to the “hill country” have been made by them to familiarize 
them with the land marks and towns that form our navigational 
beacons. The maps down here are merely “aids” to navigation. 

The detachment on the East Coast seems to be well satisfied, 
although they have no shelter or facilities of any sort yet. 
Capt. Howard has returned from his sojourn in the “hills” with 
Capt. Rose’s column. From his description, all known means of 
transportation were used in making the trip. He reports that 
there are still some watermelons left. 

Floral wreaths were dropped on Memorial Day on the graves 
of the Marines who have fallen in Nicaragua. 

On May 29th Lieut. Towner, with Lieut. McHugh, in No. 4, 
and Gy. Sgt. Munsch with Sgt. Nash in No. 2 dropped tents 
with pegs and complete accessories at Quilali. The total weight 
of the tents was 2885 pounds. They were dropped through the 
hole in the decks of the large planes by Lieut. McHugh and Set. 
Nash as the pilots circled the little mountain hamlet. The tent 
pegs would hit the ground in the large bundles and on breaking 
resemble artesian wells, according to Lieut. McHugh. 

On June Ist Mt. Sgt. Paschal, with Cpl. Claude, in No. 3, made 
the record run to date. Taking off at Managua at 0830, they 
flew 5 hours and 35 minutes with the following itinerary over 
the route: Off at Managua with 1600 pounds of Quartermaster 
supplies, they flew over Esteli, dropping a message. A bag of 
mail and Post Exchange supplies was dropped at Condega and 
landing at Ocotal they discharged their load. Picking up 600 
pounds of supplies for Esteli, they flew back to Esteli and 
landed. Loading on blanket rolls and personal effects of 52 
men, a return trip was made to Ocotal. A money drop of $4,500 
for Somoto, mail for Limay and El Sauce, and a large cable 
weighing 400 pounds with a dozen axes for Somotillo were then 
loaded. The mail was dropped at Limay, the money at Somoto, 
and the mail at El Sauce. The heavy cable was wrestled by 
Claude and on a signal from Paschal the writhing mass was 
hurled through the hole in the deck of the plane into the town 
square of Somotillo. The axes were rained down on the next 
pass over. From a report obtained later the serpentine cable 
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and the scattering axes created a pandemonium among the 
natives. Claude dropped his goggles on one drop. They were 
found later by a Marine and were returned to Major Rowell who 
landed there on the 3rd. 

The letters “VV” in the air-ground panel code means “have 
casualties.” The following conversation in note-sign language 
took place between the pilot and observer of a plane on a 
courier mission in the southern area. “VV” “?” the pilot 
scribbled a note to the observer at the same time registering 
much concern with facial expression. “No, sir; PANTS, Sir,” 
shouted thé observer lustily above the roar of the engine and 
standing up in the cockpit he patted his trouser leg. Some 
ambitious Marine in the ground patrol had washed his two 
pairs of trousers and had laid them on the ground in tandem 
by the panel station for the sun to dry. 

Hand bills containing information for bandits have been 
dropped over the entire territory covered by the patrols where 
any signs of their presence were seen. 

The ravens fed Elijah in the wilderness, but the Nicaraguan 
vultures will not carry chow to the remote Marine patrols, so 
on the return trip the big plane dropped 1,000 pounds of rations 
to the patrol at Bocay. The Indian villagers in the jungle, 
thinking possibly that the large plane was an aerial visitation of 
evil, broke in pandemonium on the approach of the plane over 
their wigwams. 

An insecticide spray used to combat the tropical mosquito was 
discovered by QM Sgt. Sterling to be also good to chase “in 
sects” that cause rust. The armament section has employed 
one of the sprays with an emulsion of kerosene and sperm oil 
to great advantage in fighting the rust that increases in the 
rainy season. The spray is invaluable in spraying about the 
spare parts cabinet where to touch the parts with perspiring 
hands would leave a deposit of body salts on them that cause 
rust. The spray has also been used to an advantage on the 
mounted guns and bomb racks on the planes as the vaporized 
lubricant penetrates where an oil can will not. 

The rain gauge at Managua registered a rainfall of 7.88 in. 
for the week ending June 16th. The rainfall in the hills was 
even heavier. This would be an average of two months rain- 
fall for Washington, D. C. 

Lost in a line squall, Lieut. Conway, pilot, with Private Cham 
bers, observer, in an amphibian, disappeared June 14th, shortly 
after a contact with outlaws near Bocay in the department of 
Prinzapolea. They were not heard from until the 16th, when 
they hiked to Cabo Gracias a Dios after a forced landing in 
Honduras, due to fuel shortage. Capt. Howard was flying the 
other plane and was forced down twice in the Coco River, due 
to storms, and got back to Puerto Cabezas on the 15th. While 
details have not been obtained, it is understood that Lieut. 
Conway’s plane can be salvaged. 

Boats dropped by plane to be used in fording a swollen stream 
were dropped by a mission lead by Lieut. Lamson-Scribner on 
the 15th of June when two rubber boats, the type used by 
Commander Byrd, were dropped to Major Rockey’s column at 
Santa Cruz. With the raft made of boards from a shack, the 
rubber boats solved the problem. In the meantime, the ground 
troops were subsisted on rations dropped by us. That the air 
service is appreciated by the ground troops was further proved 
in a report from Major Rockey received recently by “pick-up” 
from Quilali. 

There is a Biblical story of Samson who slew 10,000 Philis- 
tines with the jaw-bone of an ass. On June 14th a ham-bone, 
with the meat still on it, dropped from a Fokker, which was 
dropping Post Exchange supplies to the Marine battalion at 
Matagalpa and hit a Nicaraguan, according to reports. Gy. 
Set. Shepard, pilot, with Pvt. Murphy, overshot the panel sta- 
tion due to rough air and having to dodge swarms of buzzards. 
The ham crashed through the roof of a house, striking the 
native on the head. The panel station at Matagalpa has been 
moved from the center of the town to avoid further accidents. 

In the States, a gentleman’s wardrobe may contain many 
pairs of trousers, but in Nicaragua in outlaw territory 12 pairs 
of pants spread out to dry are a good barometer that there 
are 12 “hombres” in the immediate vicinity. While there were 
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LANCE CORPORALS, SQUAD 
LEADERS, OR ACTING JACKS 

A little ordinary dictionary I find on 
the First Sergeant’s desk told me that 
a “Lance-Corporal” was an “assistant to 
a corporal, a private soldier acting as 
corporal.” 

I asked one of my corporals about this 
“funny bird” of a corporal. He said that 
a “Lance-Corporal,” or an “Acting Jack” 
once served in recruit depots to assist 
the corporal-of-the-squad. His insignia 
was one triangle, or “single chevron.” 
The rating (said my corporal) was 
abolished about 1918 when Private First 
Class was created. That the first in- 
signia for the PFC was two cross-rifles, 
which later was changed to the triangle, 
or “single chevron.’ Away back in his- 
tory, we find references to this inter- 
esting grade of “Lance-Corporal.” 

Lieutenant-Colonel Commandant 
Archibald Henderson on July 5, 1833, 
wrote to Lieut. Col. R. D. Wainwright at 
Norfolk that “the commanding officer 
was authority to make ‘Lance Corporals,’ 
but they must receive the sanction of 
the commandant of the Corps before 
they are promoted to corporals.” 

Lieut. Col. Wainwright was left in 
command of the Marines at Washington 
when the Commandant, Archibald Hen- 
derson, proceeded to Florida to engage 
in the Indian Wars. On June 1, 1836, 
the Commandant wrote Wainwright: 
“One of the musics left behind will have 
to act ‘Lance-Corporal’ as a relief for 
the guard at the Navy Yard.” 

Changes in uniform dated March 23, 
1912, describes the “Lance-Corporal” 
chevron, and provides that it “will be 
worn on the right sleeve, in the positions 
as prescribed for chevrons for non-com- 
missioned officers, by squad leaders AT 
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THE RELIEF OF HOO-SEE-WOO 


Trapped, starving, thirsty, fighting 
almost without hope—with their backs to 
the wall, a perfect dramatic antithesis 


unfolds itself when the peering eye of 
the doomed first sights the relief column. 
The soul bares itself in all its spiritual 
nakedness, and no conquering hero in 
any age is received with the boundless 
and surging joy as is that saving column. 

Chief among such notable incidents in 
the annals of our country is the relief of 
Peking, China, in the year 1900, and per- 
sonnel of the American Army, Navy, 
and Marine Corps, formed an important 
element of the International Column 
that carried relief to the besieged for- 
eigners in that city. 

The fervid prayers of thanksgiving 
and. spontaneous welcome that greeted 
the relief column, as the curtain of 
Boxers and Imperial Chinese troops was 
rolled up, has few equals in history. 
The horrors of what would have hap- 
pened if relief had not appeared was 
ever in the minds of those inside the 
Tartar City Walls of Peking, and in one 


moment when the pendulum swung to- 


ward relaxation and_ safety, night 
turned to day—Hell to Heaven. 
The words of President McKinley 


communicated to the American Minister 
expresses the relief of the American 
public and their appreciation: 

“The whole American people rejoice 
over your deliverance, over the safety 
of your companions, of our own and of 
the other nations which have shared 
your trials and privations, the fortitude 
and courage which you have all main- 
tained, and the heroism of your little 
band of defenders,” wrote the President, 
and “we all mourn for those who have 
fallen, and acknowledge the goodness of 
God, which has preserved you and 
guided the brave army that set you 
free.” 

But thirty-three years before that his- 
toric relief there was a relief of another 
beseiged Chinese city by an International 
Relief Column, or rather by two such 
relief columns, one from the north, the 
other from the south. 

In 1900 the Peking Relief Column 
peacefully passed through, or near, the 
Chinese city of Hoo-See-Woo (to give it 
a phonetic spelling), located between 
Tientsin and Peking, and it is doubtful 
if any member of it was aware that it 
had been the scene of a spectacular and 
dramatic relief. 

Early in the year 1867, Mr. Ansom 
Burlingame, who had served with dis- 
tinction for many years as American 
Minister to China, announced his inten- 
tion of returning to the United States. 
Prince Kung importuned him to assist 
the Chinese people by heading the first 
Embassy ever sent out by the Empire of 
China to foreign countries for the pur- 
pose of presenting China to the Western 
Countries in a favorable light, and in- 
ducing them to treat the Empire with 
greater leniency. 

Mr. Burlingame was tendered and ac- 
cepted the position of Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary of the Empire of China to all 
the tredty nations of the World. This 
Embassy consisted of Mr. Burlingame as 
ranking member, and two Chinese envoys 
of high degree. Mr. J. M’Leavy Brown 
of the British Legation and Mr. E. 
Deschamps, a French gentleman. were 
the secretaries of the Embassy. With it 
also went native interpreters, Chinese 
writers, a native doctor, ete., with fif- 
teen servants. 

A week after he accepted, Prince Kung 
visited Mr. Burlingame at the United 
States Legation and presented him with 
an imperial decree engrossed on yellow 
silk, and bearing the Great Seal of the 
Empire. This imperial decree appoint- 
ing Mr. Burlingame to a life position as 
Ambassador of China was promulgated 
on November 21, 1867, and he took his 
departure from Peking on the 25th. 

All the foreign population of Peking 
escorted the Ambassador beyond the 
outer walls, known today as the Chinese 
City Walls. Sir Rutherford Alcock, the 
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Minister, was the first to say 


British 
goodbye and was followed by the Rus- 


sian, Spanish, French, and Prussian 
Ministers in succession. The escort-men 
(Legation Guards) of the British and 
Russian Legations were drawn up in 
line, and as the train of palanquins, lit- 
ters, carts, sedans, baggage-mules, and 
saddle ponies started southward, cheer 
after cheer was sent up. 

About half way from Peking to Tient- 
sin news was received that a party of 
Chinese bandits or brigands was a short 
distance ahead laying waste to the coun- 
try and inviting the farmer-coolies to 
join them. Affairs appeared so serious 
that Mr. Burlingame and his party 
halted at the Chinese village of Hoo-See- 
Woo, and took possession of a Chinese 
Inn, which they converted into a defen- 
sive position. Messengers were imme- 
diately despatched to Peking and Tient- 
sin to ask for assistance. Here they 
remained two whole days in momentary 
fear of attack. 

The messengers got through. Liew- 
tenant Dunlop, of the British gunboat 
Dove, at Tientsin mounted twelve Ma- 
rines and Bluejackets on horses, and 
moved by a forced march to Hoo-See- 


Woo. With him went General Brown, 
the drill-master of the Chinese troops, 
and twenty of his best men. From 


Peking there arrived the Escort-Men of 
the British Legation and the Cossacks 
of the Russian one. It was seldom up to 
that date that so many nationalities of 
soldiers, sailors and Marines, had been 
represented in a fighting or fight-desir- 
ing force of less than one hundred men. 
Probably, it was not a pleasant reflection 
at the Chinese capital that the Ambas- 
sador of the first Embassy ever sent out 
to modern foreign countries by China 
came so near to capture within a day's 
ride of the Imperial Court. 

The presence of this formidable Inter- 
national Force, made up of British, Rus- 
sian, and Chinese personnel, averted the 
danger that threatened and Mr. Burlin- 
game, escorted by this early Relief 
Column, resumed his journey. The trip 
from Peking to Tientsin took five days 
instead of the two, as was originally ex- 
pected. 

At Tientsin, Lieutenant Dunlop ten- 
dered the Dove to carry Mr. Burlingame 
and his suite as far as the Taku Forts, 
where they were met by the U. S. S. 
Ashuelot, which had been sent north to 
convey them to the treaty ports. As the 
Ashuelot parted company with the Dove, 
Captain Febiger, of the American war- 
ship, ordered the rigging manned, the 
Marine Guard to render honors, and 
three hearty cheers given, in compliment 
to the gallantry of Lieutenant Dunlop 
in going with such alacrity to the relief 
of the besieged party. 

At Shanghai, Mr. Burlingame re- 
mained until the arrival of Mr. Brown 
and Mr. Deschamps, with the Chinese 
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MARINES APPEAR AT OREGON 
LEGION CONVENTION 

During the annual convention of the 
Department of Oregon of the American 
Legion, in Medford, Oregon, August 2, 
3 and 4, 1928, the Marines played a con- 
spicuous part. Each day at the opening 
of the convention meet and again at its 
close, the colors were handled by Ser- 
geant R. K. Rians, U. S. M. C. R., as- 
sisted by former Corporal Earl Davis, 
both in correct and impeccable uniforms. 
At the annual State Drum Corps con- 
test, before thousands of spectators, the 
old familiar “blue” of the Corps was 
again before the public when Sergt. 
Rians and Cpl. Davis carried the colors 
for the Medford Post No. 15 Drum 
Corps and amid the colorful pagaentry 
of uniforms of the many massed drum 
corps present the Marine uniforms were 
picked out and applauded. Two Ma- 
rines in “blues” formed the color guard 
for one of the other posts from “up- 
state” also. 

F. W. HOPKINS, 
Ist Lt., M. C. R. 


HARRY THOMAS LYON CHAPTER 
MARINE CORPS LEAGUE, 
LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 

By T. Montgomery Stephenson 
A short time only has elapsed since a 
few Marines and ex-Marines proposed 
the establishment of a detachment of 
the Marine Corps League in Little Rock, 
Arkansas. Though we do not boast of 
a great membership in numbers, what 
we lack in numbers we have in quality. 
We have a plentiful quantity of co- 
operative spirit and enthusiasm, which 
ean only be answered by the old axiom: 
“Once a Marine, always a Marine.” 
SEMPER FIDELIS is not only ingrained 
in the hearts of all Marines, but ex- 
Marines as well. FAITHFULNESS to 
the Corps which gave them certain out- 
standing principles in their civic capaci- 
ties, remains with them as long as life. 
It is not only fostering a spirit of com- 
radeship, but is an impressive example 
to all and sundry that there is a spirit 
in the Marine Corps that will last 
through the ages, a psychological ana- 

chronism, a miracle. 

The high and the low-youth and age, 
meet with the spirit of complete under- 
standing; attached to one and other by 
an unshakable spirit—the spirit of the 
Marine Corps. 

Commandant Robert W. Chrisp con- 
vened a meeting on the evening of July 
26th inst. All members were present. 
Through the courtesy of the commander 
of the American Legion Post, in the 
future our meetings will be held in the 
War Memorial Building, dedicated to 
those that fell in the Confederate forces. 

During the session much of a local in- 
terest was discussed. Plans were formu- 
lated in which the detachment may take 
bart in civic interest to further interest 


in the league. During the fistic en- 
counter between Champion Tunney and 
the Kangaroo Boy from New Zealand, 
the Marine Corps League went in the 
air, through the local broadcasting sta- 
tion. All members of the league tuned 
in on the fight, as a radio set was in- 
stalled for this special occasion. Grunts 
were plainly audible, whenever chance 
occasioned the Rock of Down Under to 
get in a blow. And again there was 
much hilarity as Champion Tunney pum- 
melled the Kangaroo to bits. Joy 
abounded especially in the 10th round, 
when Heeney went back to New Zealand 
and dreamland. We should like to go on 
record as believing Champion Tunney is 
one of the greatest champions of all 
times—if you don’t believe it, bring 
them on. This is the sentiment of this 
detachment. 


THE VALUE OF THE MARINE CORPS 
LEAGUE 
By W. Karl Lations 
Senior Vice Commandant, New England 
Division. 

Over ten years have passed since the 
World War, and the veterans who were 
so busy upon their return, who had little 
time for anything but the re-establish- 
ment of their former friendships and 
business relations, are now commencing 
to feel the need to affiliate with a body of 
men who will in years to come take on 
the status of the Civil and Spanish War 
veterans’ organizations. 

To the men who have pioneered in the 
forming and forwarding of the Marine 
Corps League, I need to say but little. 
We have in our own manner brought to- 


gether such Marines as have been pos-, 


sible in our various localities, and have 
seen demonstrated the democracy and 
comradeship which we feel could only 
exist in a band of former Marines, and 
active Marines. It is true we have 
suffered hardships, and some detach- 
ments have gone down only to spring 
up again; perhaps not greater in num- 
bers, but stronger in their determina- 
tion to make the league a success. We 
have seen the “old-timers,” jand the 
newer World War veterans, and the 
active service man recently discharged, 
sitting together in conference and ramb- 
ling together in sport. Surely this dis- 
closes to us the dream of every man in- 
terested in the Marine Corps League; 
the day when each and every man who 
ever served with our corps welded to- 
gether in this bond of eternal comrade- 
ship, whether he be officer, enlisted man, 
or the hard-boiled “top kick.” 

To the men who were at one time Ma- 
rines, and who are now eligible for 
membership, and have not grasped this 
opportunity to form a nation-wide or- 
ganization, we want especially to empha- 
size how much the league needs your 
support. We feel sure that from the 


very moment that you come in under 


this new banner, you will begin to realize 
what the Marine Corps League is going 
to mean to you, not only now, but in 
the days when your strength begins to 
fail, and the word of a comrade has a 
distinct meaning. What a happy feeling 
it would be to know that regardless of 
which city you removed to, you could 
attend the next meeting of the detach- 
ment, and meet real friends, and re- 
ceive real benefits from your association 
with them. I predict that within the 
next ten years many of the detachments 
will have their own quarters to welcome 
you, and in some instances our detach- 
ments already have suitable quarters. 
The cost of shipping-over in this outfit 
is so small that every man can afford 
to be in it, and no true former Marine 
who still has the ideals of the Marine 
Corps at heart can rightly afford to 
pass it up. Our challenge to you is flung 
out like the old life-line. Make fast and 
climb aboard . .. at once. 

To the men who have since the World 
War and are even now daily being dis- 
charged from active service, who have 
not at any previous time seen service in 
the Marine Corps, we welcome you to 
join with us, to mingle your occupations 
of service with the “old-timers,” in the 
same spirit and common bond that binds 
us all. You will find this organization 
to be of no end of help to you. Many of 
our league members have prospered, and 
can help you in obtaining the position 
you require, and offer the friendship and 
advice that you are seeking. 

To the men now engaged in the active 
service, last but not least, you must 
look ahead to picture what is to become 
of you when you retire, or leave the 
corps for other fields of endeavor. It 
will be most difficult for you of all to 
quickly forget the close comradeship 
that you have found during your serv- 
ice. In the organization of the Marine 
Corps League there will be no necessity 
for you to lose this fellowship. Join 
up now, and be on the inside when the 
time for your departure is at hand. 

It would be folly for the writer to 
berate the many officers and enlisted 
men who have not availed themselves of 
the right to become members of this 
national organization. Perhaps due to 
the hurry and scurry, and the lack of 
proper direction and funds to get 
started, the league has not properly been 
presented to you. Now we are flinging 
out the gauntlet and offering the chal- 
lenge to all. 

Our organization is headed by none 
other than the active commandant of the 
Marine Corps, Major General Lejuene, 
and the officers and directors of its wel- 
fare are men prominent in business, 
political and social positions in this 
country, who are giving their time and 
efforts gratis to realize the goal which 
they have set. One hundred thousand 
former and active Marines band to- 
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gether in comradeship to perpetuate the 
trad tion of the old corps, which we all 
love, walking side by side to eternity as 
a unit, amongst those men we know the 
best. 

Now is the appointed day. Write for 
information at once. “The Leatherneck” 
is our official paper, and contains the 
news of the day in regard to the activi- 
ties of the Marine Corps League. Send 
in vour subscription to them at once. 


Paymaster Talks 
By A. E. BEEG 


New England Division 

Bridgeport, Conn.—Bridgeport has left 
a few words for the organization this 
month. Everything has been going 
along nicely but what we cannot under- 
stand is why the letters are so few and 
far between. 

Worcester, Mass.—Yes, sir; gentle- 
men, Mr. Trow, the paymaster, has at 
last discovered that he had ten members 
paid-up and mailed me a check and cards 
covering the national dues. I hope that 
Trow will find additional lots of ten 
from now until the national convention 
it Dallas, Texas, as it appears that the 
hovs in Worcester will be present. 

Eastern Seaboard Division 

Albany, N. Y.—AI] Smith has the city 
under his thumb at this time and as a 
result the boys up there must be very 
interested in the Presidential elections. 
“Hoover and Smith.” A letter was re- 
ceived from one of the members fearing 
that the Presidential elections would cut 
the attendance at the national conven- 
tion. This was taken up with the na- 
tional convention chairman, Colonel 
William FE. Easterwood. However, at 
the writing of this article no word has 
heen received from Colonel Easterwood. 

Syracuse, N. Y.—During my absence 
from the office a letter was received 
from the paymaster of the Corporal 
James Dwight Snyder _Detachment at 
Syracuse, N. Y., who enclosed national 
dues for 16 members of the detachment. 
also an order for eight additional lapel 
buttons. Neckties were awarded to Mr. 
Herman L. Ressig and Mr. Harrington 
for securing two members for the de- 
tachment. 

Philadelphia, Pa.—The Major General 
Littleton W. T. Waller Detachment has 
increased its membership by three mem- 
hers since the last publication. Pay- 
master Rufe has his detachment working 
continuously. It is understood that the 
members of the detachment will under- 
take to organize a ladies’ auxiliary as 
part of the detachment sometime before 
the national convention. All dope has 
been passed along on the subject. The 
new members added to the list were 
Messrs. Frank Koch, Charles H. Neville, 
and Frank B. Taylor. 

Erie, Pa.—We have at last received 
some news from Erie, Pa., our last host 
for a successful convention. We under- 
stand that the boys are a real group of 
actors and that they are putting on a 
show at the Park Theater. All of the 
boys in Erie are endeavoring to attend 
the national convention in Dallas. Won't 


there be a grand and glorious time? 
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Cleveland, Ohio.—Mr. William Blazeck 
has been elected commandant of the 
Cleveland Detachment. N. G. Hammerle 
still holds down the chair as paymaster. 
Well, we have a nice long list this time 
for 12 additional members of the detach- 
ment. They are: M. M. Porris, Harry 
Harvey, James Koburna, Paul Schendel, 
A. Don Black, John L. McInnes, C. FE. 
Ehrlick, H. C. Rideker, C. A. Walter, A. 
Zill, W. C. Esry and M. Schuler. Neck- 
tie awards were made to H. G. Hardesty 
and L. N. Zink, who secured two mem- 
bers for the detachment during the past 
month. No further word was received 
from the detachment as to its plans and 
activities. 

New York Cty, N. Y.—Kileommon, 
paymaster of the detachment, laid in a 
fine supply this month. Ten members 
have been listed for New York Detach- 
ment. Albert Lages has been awarded 
a necktie for getting six members in 
the past six months. Lages, if anybody 
wishes to know, is the adjutant of the 
New York Detachment. 

Newark, N. J.—Paul A. Sheely has 
sent in copies of the by-laws and ritual 
for the Newark Detachment, better 
known as the Captain Buwell Hayden 
Clark Detachment. The detachment was 
named after Captain Clark, who was 
killed during the Lake Denmark explo- 
sion at Dover, N. J. Captain Clark was 
awarded a Navy cross for his heroism 
shown during the explosion and fire. 

Sheely is the composer of the new 
ritual and by-laws and has done an excel 
lent job in connection with perfecting it 
in order that it will be easily understood 
by any recruit. I agree with a state- 
ment that Sheely has made in his let- 
ter, which is as follows: 

“IT am convinced that the National 
Convention should adopt a national by- 
laws and ritual for all detachments to 
follow—a foundation on which good 
government therein can function.” This 
statement is interesting, so much that 
stressing it before the readers will do 
no harm. Our organization should not 
let the national convention adjourn until 
such a ritual and by-laws have been put 
in force for the betterment and solid 
government of our organization, yet it 
will not injure the organization in the 
least to have a more solid foundation to 
rest upon, one which will hold through 
thick and thin. It is worth it, and for 
years has been looking forward to such 
a ritual and by-laws under which de- 
tachments will know just what is in the 
hands of national headquarters and 
what national headquarters can do and 
what not, also that they will have some- 
thing by which they will all be gov- 
erned alike. Detachments may take the 
aforementioned to heart. They too 
will put forth every effort to place and 
hold before the national convention this 
year, the adoption of a permanent ritual 
and by-laws for the entire organization. 
Suggestions will be appreciated. 

Brooklyn, N. Y.—From rain to sun- 
shine, one never knows what to expect 
on meeting nights, so it happens in 
Brooklyn. “Bad rainy night,” says the 
paymaster, “therefore we only signed 
up one member.” That’s OK, if we could 
only do that every rainy night. 


Southeastern Division 


Savannah, Ga.—Mr. Robert H. Phil- 
lips, Route 1, Box 508, is the only mem- 
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ber of the Savannah Detachment who 
has paid his national dues for 1928. 

Atlanta, Ga.—Captain George W. 
Spotts, U. S. M. C., was the first mem- 
ber of the league to order his radiator 
emblem. In fact, he has ordered two, 
one for good measure. 

Jacksonville, Fla.—The Jacksonville 
Detachment is now under way and the 
application for charter is in the hands 
of national! headquarters with 12 charter 
members for the detachment as a begin- 
ner. It is understood that Captain 
Charley Dunbeck is holding the chair as 
acting commandant of the detachment 
until final organization procedure has 
been completed. The members of the 
detachment are Charley Dunbeck, James 
R. Stockton, Eric Bruhn, E. E. Parsons, 
R. K. Christenberry, Fred T. Evans, 
George R. Lee, Arlo D. Cherebrough, 
Gustave S. Cullan, Jr., Joseph E. Ro- 
berge, L. S. Taylor and J. C. Outler. 
This detachment has something up its 
sleeve and evidently will not divulge the 
secret. 

Memphis, Tenn.—The Arthur Dudley 
Sims Detachment has completed its or- 
ganization work and will commence a 
membership campaign at once in order 
to gather the ex-Marines in that vicinity 
together. Commandant Virgil E. Miller, 
has informed national headquarters that 
the detachment is going strong. Six 
members have been added to the detach 
ment. 

Nashville. Tenn.—The members of 
the John W. Overton Detachment have 
completed their membership campaign 
under the direction of national head 
quarters and has netted 35 memberships 
for the detachment. So far as it has 
been learned the detachment has not 
contemplated any further activities. 


Southwestern Division 


Colonel Easterwood’s Division has 
added another detachment which will be 
new in the column for 1928, but one of 
the old detachments revived with the 
esprit de corps, however, we must give 
a great deal of credit to Colonel Easter 
wood’s activities in stabilizing the south 
ern territory with detachments since his 
election as national vice commandant. 

Dallas, Texas.—B. W. Stone, pay 
master of Dallas, is certainly on the job 
and without doubt we shall have a de- 
tachment of fifty some odd members in 
Dallas by the time of the National Con- 
vention. There is hardly a month that 
has passed but Stone did not get some ad- 
ditional members for his detachment. 
In fact, three necktie awards have been 
made in the last month and we should 
wonder how and why these boys can get 
them. I personally believe that Stone 
is behind his members and urges them 
to get them members regardless. Oh, 
“What Price Glory.” Captain Dicker- 
son is the latest member entered on the 
list of awards. 

Oklahoma City, Okla——The Oklahoma 
City Detachment has been revived and 
the additional twenty members on the 
list and one more detachment makes 
Colonel Easterwood’s Division just that 
much stronger. The following named 
members have been elected to office: 
Roy H. Burton, commandant; Robert C. 
Bradford, vice commandant; Fred H. 


Kelley, adjutant; David E. Ellison, chap- 
lain, Edwin K. Karl, provost-marshal; 
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and Bonnie L. Biggs, paymaster. The 
following named are members of the 
detachment: 

Frank Brandel, Robert C. Graham, 
Forrest Parrot, Don A. Hoover, Vernon 
Boylson, Percy Clark, John F. Banks, 
Paul U. Bryant, Frank Urban, Timothy 
J. Tellehen, Denxil R. Fowls, Paul H. 
Shively, Royal P. Rogers and Bernhardt 
M. Noack. 

The detachment has been named after 
Harry Mark Coppinger, who was form- 
erly a member of the Sixth Regiment, 
U. S. Marines, and was killed in action 
at Belleau Woods during the World War. 

It is understood that the entire detach- 
ment will attend the national convention 
at Dallas, Texas; in fact, no definite 
word has been received as to the final 
plans. 

Little Rock, Ark.—The charter for the 
Harry Thomas Lyon Detachment at Lit- 
tle Rock has been awarded. The charter 
was placed in the hands of Commandant 
Robert W. Chrisp. Private Edgar E. 
Smith, of the Marine Band at Parris 
Island, S. C., has enclosed his member- 
ship to be transferred to the Little Rock 
Detachment. 

New Orleans, La.—Three additional 
members were received from New Or- 
leans. Peden is still holding down the 
paymaster’s job and informs me that 
this is all he could get at this time. 
News has been received that our old 
friend and worker, Frank R. Busch, from 
San Diego, is now in New Orleans. 
Busch has served as paymaster of the 
Joseph Simmons Wilkes Detachment at 
Salt Lake City, then the San Diego De- 
tachment at San Diego. Busch under- 
stands all the ropes of the paymaster’s 
job. Tentative plans are being made to 
see that Peden, Streety, Barrious, and 
Commandant Stauss, will attend the na- 
tional convention in Dallas. The plans 
for the trip will probably be completed 
before long. They contemplate driving 
to Dallas, via auto. Hope they receive 
no punctures. 

Commandant Stauss has made inquiry 
as to whether or not the Marine Band 
will attend the national convention; if 
30, the members of the New Orleans 
Detachment would like to have the band 
as the guest of the city of New Orleans. 
No final word has been received as to 
what action has or will be taken. 

Waco, Texas.—Four members from 
the Waco Detachment this month. Langs- 
ton, the paymaster, seems to have 
caught onto Stone’s ideas in Dallas. 
However, as long as they work it means 
business. Twenty-eight members have 
been paid up in the detachment. Much 
stronger unit than last year, and no 
doubt will attend the convention with 
the same strength. 

Mr. Thomas I. Roops has made in- 
quiry as to whether or not he could be- 
come a member at large. We gave him 
all the dope and hope he will join the 
ranks. Roop lives in Heavener, Okla. 


North Central Division 
Mr. W. H. Dana has listed another 
member for the Boyd William Carey De- 
tachment. Mr. R. E. Lunner, York, Ne- 
braska, has been the lucky fellow to 
make the ranks of the Boyd William 
Carey Detachment. 


Continued on page 44 
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Thirteen 


With the Old Timers 


By EDWARD A. CALLAN, Sergt Major, U.S.M.C., Retired 


Author’s note.—Quite a few of the old 
timers who trek to Washington are ap- 
preciative of the thoughtfulness and 
kindly interest in their behalf as is 
evidenced in the editorial policy of The 
Leatherneck, which has permitted these 
articles to be printed. Although it is 
not the policy of most scribblers to 
curry favor, from a personal standpoint 
it has been found best to give credit 
where credit is due instead of allowing 
the news of good deeds to lie dormant 
akin to smouldering coals of fire, whereas 
they should ever be fanned into a blaz- 
ing fire, in a sense, thus spreading their 
warmth for all. Assuring The Leather- 
neck of the appreciation of the Old 
Timers, we will carry on with their story. 


George C. Fugitt, Ist Class Musician, 
U. S. M. C. (Retired.) 


George C. Fugitt, first enlisted in the 
Corps in 1871, at Washington, D. C., at 
the age of twelve years. No, this is 
not an error on the part of the author 
or of the printer. TWELVE YEARS 
of age he was according to official 
records of the Corps, when he held up 
his hand and swore allegiance to serve 
till twenty-one years of age as an ap- 
prentice. In those days they called them 
fifers. Young Fugitt went through the 
training course at the old Headquarters 
Barracks, 8th and I Streets, S. E., Wash- 
ington, D. C., after which he went to 
sea in a windjammer. According to 
Mr. Fugitt, the officers of the Corps were 
housed in several old frame buildings 
which stood a little north of where the 
flag pole is now located in the present 
barracks. Young Fugitt had the honor 
of personally serving under the first 
Brigadier General Commandant, Briga- 
dier General Commandant Jacob Zeilin, 
one of our naval torpedo boats being 
named in honor of this officer. In his 
long years of service Mr. Fugitt can re- 
call many historical incidents at which 
he was present as a member of the 
grand old Corps, which in those days 
were always likewise to the fore when 
necessity required the presence of Ma- 
rines to get “the situation well in hand.” 

The Baltimore riots, the Washington 
riots, and other stirring events were wit- 
nessed by young Fugitt, then in his 
teens and to hear him recount events of 
the various inaugural parades of Presi- 
dents Grant, Garfield, Cleveland, Harri- 
son, etc., is indeed highly interesting. In 


justice to Mr. Fugitt, it may be here 


truthfully stated that he is averse to 
seeking publicity. Since his retirement 
well nigh thirty years ago he has re- 
sided in Washington. For some years he 
has held the responsible position as an 
officer, being employed in the District 
Building, 14th and Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue, N. W. In fact, the writer had a 
hard time procuring Mr. Fugitt’s con- 
sent for an interview for The Leather- 
neck, but when I stressed the fact that 
his consent would be in keeping with the 
motto of the Corps—“Semper Fidelis”’— 
he, as a typical Marine, smiled gra- 
ciously and consented, with the proviso 
that although his name has been on the 


rolls of the Paymaster of the Corps for 
fifty-seven years in an unbroken stretch 
—his service was not as long as that of 
his uncle, Mr. Lemuel Fugitt, sergeant, 
U. S. Marine Corps, retired, who is a 
veteran of the Civil War, and who, by the 
way, has had his name on the Marine 
Corps pay rolls in an unbroken stretch 
of over sixty-six years, and is still as 
staunch a Marine at heart as the day he 
first enlisted. (An interview will be 
sought from Mr. Lemuel Fugitt for the 
next issue.) 


Activities of Various West Coast Old 


Timers 
Perusing a letter written by First 
Sergeant James Duffy, U. S. Marine 


Corps, retired (601 Urbano Drive, San 
Francisco, Calif.), it conveys the pleas- 
ing information to those interested in 
the old timers that Sergeant Major 
Herman Kaul, Sergeant Major “Ned” 
Rowland and First Sergeant James 
Duffy, all three retired, respectively, 
were recent visitors to Tia Juana, 
Mexico, where they took in the various 
attractions. 

According to information from San 
Diego, Calif., Mrs. Duffy, lst Sergeant 
James Duffy and Sergeant Major Row- 
land recently visited Colonel Lyman, 
prior to his departure for station in 
China. Colonel Lyman gtreeted Mrs. 
Duffy and the three old timers most cor- 
dially and stated that it did him good to 
see them all looking so prosperous and 
enjoying life. 

While on their tour of southern Cali 
fornia, Mrs. Duffy, lst Sergeant Duffy 
and Sergeant Major Rowland paid a call 
of courtesy on Major General Joseph C. 
Pendleton, U. S. Marine Corps, retired, 
at his beautiful residence at Coronado. 
Major General Pendleton gave them all 
a hearty welcome and thanked them for 
calling. 

These same tourists then called upon 
First Sergeant George Cook, who lives 
in East San Diego, Calif., and renewed 
their friendships of years ago. 

The next old timer to be visited by 
the tourists was Sergeant Major “Tim” 
McCarthy, who resides at 338 Twentieth 
Avenue, San Francisco, Calif., who is 
reported as being as fit as ever. 

Sergeant Major John Costello, re- 
tired, intends to embark on the S. S. 
“Mongolia” on September 15th for the 
west coast where upon arrival he will 
bunkie with his old chum, Sergeant 
Major “Ned” Rowland, at San Diego, 
Calif. 


Sergeant Major Robert T. Downs, LU. 8. 
M. C. (Retired) 


Hearing that my old friend Sergeant 
Major Downs, retired, was in Washing- 
ton for the purpose of getting a pass- 
port to visit Ireland, in order to see his 
dear old mother, I made it a point to look 
him up and incidentally get an interview 
for The Leatherneck. 

Sergeant Major Downs was fully re- 
tired after thirty years service in 1925, 
and saw active service in the early days 


Continued on page 44 
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THE BROADCAST 


Wherein The Leatherneck Publishes News From All Posts 


B 


NEWS FROM THE 55TH COMPANY, 
2ND BATTALION, 11TH REGI- 
MENT, YALI, NICARAGUA 
By Henry E. Luke 
The 55th (Rifle Company) 11th Regi- 
ment was organized January 6, 1928, at 
MCB., NOB., San Diego, California, Cap- 


tain Joseph T. Smith, U. S. M. C., com- 
manding. The regiment sailed as a 
unit of the 2nd Battalion via the U. S. S. 


“Nitro,” for Corinto, Nicaragua, Janu- 
ary 9 and arrived one week later. We 
debarked and proceeded by train to Leon, 
arriving there at 


the most isolated stations in the whole 
area of occupation, but no better one 
could have been found. We have the 
best and most substantial quarters in 
Nicaragua, and they are as free from 
vermin and mosquitoes as is possible to 
make them in this country. Yali is at 
an altitude that makes it comfortable. 
It is the jumping off place into bandit 
territory. Ten miles in any direction is 
good bandit hunting. At the present 
moment we have mucho bandits a day’s 
march to the north, along the Coco 
River. Twelve miles to the west is 


programs furnished by many broadcast- 
ing stations, and the boxing matches 
were fast and clever. 

The following menu was not surpassed 
by many posts in the U. S. where they 
have every advantage in procuring deli- 
eacies. I assure you that we in Yali 
did full justice to the same: 

Cream of tomato soup, roast turkey, 
sage dressing, brown gravy, candied 
sweet potatoes, creamed peas, asparagus 
fig turn-overs, bread, butter and coffee. 

All the above named items were car- 
ried many weary miles into Yali on the 
backs of pack mules; 
that is, with the ex- 


midnight. Early the 
following morning 
we were on the way 


again with Managua 
as our destination. 
We next journeyed 


to Matagalpa bump- 
ing along in motor 
trucks over the 
seventy-eight miles 
of a so-called, Nica- 
raguan improved 
highway, a road 
over which two- 
thirds of the drivers 


touring United 

States would hesi- 

tate to take their 

cars. + 
Ten days after = 

leaving San Diego — 


we were on patrol 
out of Matagalpa. 
Here we remained 
for two weeks, then 


4 


ception of the tur- 
key. The prevailing 
price of such fowl 
in this locality is 
eighty cents each 
(enough to make a 
mess sergeant in the 
U. S. NUTTY). 

The commissioned 
and non-commis- 
sioned personnel of 
the company is as 
follows: 

Captain Joseph T. 
Smith, commanding; 
2nd Lieutenants 
Prentice A. Shiebler 
and Robert H. Me- 
Dowel, Ist Sergeant 
William L. McKen- 
zie, Gunnery  Ser- 
geant Leo Peters, 
Sergeants Carl H. 
Ahlers, Gregory 


proceeded to Esteli, 
via foot and truck. 
There we took over 
a pack train of forty 
mules, and on Feb- 
ruary 5 left for San Rafael del Norte, at 
which place it was rumored that Sandino 
and his army were entrenched (San 
Rafael is the reputed home of Sandino). 
Evidently the news of our approach 
outstripped us, for when we entered San 
Rafael, February 8, we discovered it had 
been evacuated several days. Then began 
a series of marches and patrols that 
lasted for a period of two months. With 
no fixed base we covered hundreds of 
miles, just moving from one place to 
another where bandit bands were lo- 
cated. This is difficult, gruelling work, 
hard on veterans, and seventy-two of our 
ninety-three men were enlisted after 
November 1, 1927. A _ better type of 
Marine than the personnel of this com- 
pany never set foot on foreign soil; no 
grouchers, calamity howlers, nor any 
with yellow streaks. 

The fact that we have had only one 
deck and one summary court-martial 
since the unit was organized proves its 
quality. 

Towards the latter part of March, 
Yali was finally selected as our base for 
the coming rainy season, It is one of 


FIELD RADIO DETAIL, RADIO SCHOOL, M. B., QUANTICO, VA. hen, 
Cpl. White, Pvts. Hutchason, Miller, Oglesby and Hibbard. Capt. R. G. Anderson. 


Officer in Charge. 


Bramadero, where Lieutenant O’Day was 
hit early in March. 

July Fourth a splendid field day was 
held by the company, and the spirit 
shown was worthy of our best tradi- 
tions. Musical and boxing events fol- 
lowed in the evening. Lieutenant P. A. 
Shiebler and Sergeant Walter R. Hooper, 
who arranged everything, are certainly 
to be complimented upon their success. 

The events of the day and winning 
unit were as follows: Baseball game, 
won by 2nd Platoon, 24-6; 100-yd. dash, 
won by Private Herbert Gladden, Ist 
Platoon; broad jump, won by Private 
Howard E. Boyd, headquarters; potato 
race, won by Private David A. Gross, 
Jr., lst Platoon; sack race, won by Pri- 
vate Orrie D. L. Coss, Ist Platoon; 3- 
legged race, won by Privates Okley L. 
Post and William Dowden, headquar- 
ters; tug of war, won by 2nd Platoon; 
rifle shoot (three-man team), won by 
2nd Platoon; basket ball, won by head- 
quarters; centipede race, won by 2nd 
Platoon. 

The individual and collective singing 
in the evening was much better than the 


Ayres, Frank J. Co- 
Walter R. 
Hooper, Henry E. 
Luke, Corporals Jno. 
L. Hopkins, Alfred 
P. Jensen, Micael Richards, Walter A. 
Skorski. 

We are all proud of the 55th and feel 
that we have one of the best hiking and 
field companies in Nicaragua. 


LIEUTENANT C. F. SCHILT FLIES 
BACK TO NICARAGUA 

With uncertain weather conditions re- 
ported from Honduras and Bolling Field, 
from which he took off early on the 
morning of August 20, Lieutenant C. F. 
Schilt, Marine Corps aviator, who re- 
cently received the Congressional Medal 
of Honor for services in Nicaragua, flew 
the sixth giant trimotored Fokker trans- 
port monoplane to be used in Marine 
operations against Sandino forces. 

Changing his plans at the last minute, 
Lt. Schilt abandoned the idea of attempt- 
ing a one-stop flight because of the un- 
settled weather. His first stop was 
made at Pope Field, Fort Bragg, Fay- 
etteville, N. C., the second at Miami, Fla. 

Accompanying Lt. Schilt on this trip 
were M. T. Sgt. Archie Pachal, relief 
pilot; Gy. Sgt. Omar C. Adams, radio 
operator, and Sgt. A. Long, mechanic. 
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ECHOES FROM THE 11TH REGT. 
MOTOR TRANSPORT COMPANY 
OCOTAL, NICARAGUA 
By T. S. Pietrzak 
Listen, Hombres, you’ve never run 
into a hard-working, tough and blood- 
thirsty outfit until you visit us at Ocotal. 
We're not really tough, only bubbling 
over with the old Marine Corps spirit. 
Our five tractors and four trucks make 
convoys very often to all parts of north- 
ern Nicaragua, and the Bozo that says 
the Marine Corps Recruiting poster: 
“Join the Marines and see the World,” 
is untrue, just doesn’t know his trans- 
mission grease. I’m not considered a 

“boot,” either. 

We have with us Motor Transport 
Officer Ist Lieutenant T. H. Cartwright, 
Chief Marine Gunner J. J. Faragher, Gy. 
Sgt. Lancaster, Cpls. Smith, Collins and 
Pietrewies, Pfes. McRobie, Blair and 
Burr, Pvts. Hasse, 
Adams, Kessler and 
Pietrzak. Also we 
have two newcom- 
ers, Martin and 
Webster. 

Although our con- 
voys are not exactly 
hard, they are mo- 
notonous while on 
the way; but, man, 
when we get there! 
Whenever our mo- 
tor transport officer 
accompanies us we 
ean well expect 
venison for break- 
fast. He is one 
mean shot with a 
rifle, pistol or shot- 
gun; a natural born 
hunter, and no “if’s” 
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WITH THE LEATHERNECKS ON THE 
“ASIATIC” FLAGSHIP, U.S. 
PITTSBURGH 

This being the first bit of news from 
the U. S. S. Pittsburgh since our leaving 
New York, we are a little shy; for as we 
have been in our beloved Asiatic Station 
so long we had quite forgotten there 
were other “Stateside” people until one 
fine morning, the eighth of January to 
be exact, we found ourselves gliding out 
of the fair Whangpoo. 

Privates First Class Shea and Teeter, 
the detachment wise men, hurried to the 
forecastle and took a mental bearing 
which proved the “Hamburg Maru” to be 
traveling in an easterly direction at the 
alarming speed of ten knots, three 
stacks and no smoke. A _ twenty-four 


hour speed run kept us busy dodging 
mess tables, billet hooks and lockers that 
vibration had released from their moor- 
ings and rough water compelled the 
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smoke cleared away we found our score 
to be fairly high in spite of the mis- 
fires and other casualties, 

Rattling of anchor chains announced 
our return to Manila and after several 
social functions, several men transferred 
to Cavite. One half the remainder of the 
detachment were detailed to the rifle 
range at Olongapo during which time 
our duty was nothing to be bragged 
about. 

The first of March found the Pitts- 
burgh in floating dry dock and the ‘range 
detail awaiting our arrival and transfer 
of those men remaining aboard to the 
range to try their skill. Beer parties, 
swimming and monkey hunts were our 
chief pastimes and on one occasion Ser- 
geant Robideau took a pot shot at a 
huge specimen of the desired breed of 
monkey and as the bullet whizzed past 
its head a bewildered look came upon its 
countenance and we recognized it to be 
one of the members 
of the hunt, not a 


about it. 

McRobie and 
Blair, our terrible 
truck drivers, are 


still oiling the old 
wobblies for a fast 
trip to Leon, and 
then back to the 
States. But I guess they will have to 
keep oiling them for some little time to 
come. 

Hasse has seemed to be in a trance 
ever since his tractor was laid up in 
San Albino. Poor boy, it just kills him 
to “mark time.” 

We have with us Adams, who used to 
be a tractor driver at Great Lakes. Just 
another good boy trying to get along 
in the outfit; that goes for me, too. 

We may say that Gy. Sgt. Lancaster 
is a fortunate man; but to us it is bad 
luck. In just a few more weeks he will 
be leaving for the States; lucky boy! 

Chief Marine Gunner Faragher is still 
upholding the old Chevrolet, and not one 
of us can convince him the product is no 
good. Fine old sport, the gang wishes 
him many happy days. 

“Pee Wee” Burr drives a G. M. C. 
truck and makes runs to the aviation. 
He is the smallest man in the motor 
transport; but the most ambitious. 

This place still bears signs of the bat- 
tle with Sandino a year ago; but in 
order to get near him now, we have to 
make long trips into the hills. 

Yours for bigger and better wars, 


Did Col. Snyder break the ball into two pieces by his lusty swing or did the camera 


see double? 


Executive Officer to rescind the order to 
“Lay off the lifelines” as they proved to 
be a stable means of holding our heads 
but not our daily rations. 

On our seventh day at sea, much to 
our surprise, there appeared on the dis- 
tant horizon that which might have been 
the Golden Gate or the South Sea 
Islands. Hours of anxiety and watch- 
fulness brought us to the old familiar 
port of Guam. Admiral Mark L. Bristol 
made a tour of inspection and found 
conditions excellent although there were 
but few Marines in the post. In spite of 
this deficiency a baseball team was mus- 
tered that put it over on the Pittsburgh 
nine to the tune of 3-2. On the seven- 
teenth of January we left the Mid-Pa- 
cific Marine Post and steamed towards 
the Philippine Islands. 

Each day found all hands at their 
battle stations in preparation for long 
range and night battle practice which 
was to be held shortly after our arrival 
in Manila. Manila proved to be the 
same attractive tropical city that greeted 
us in December, 1926, and after a few 
days of leave and recreation our “Maru” 
took off for long range battle practice. 
A couple of days of snapping in before 
we did our dirty work and when the 


monkey. Record 
day showed the de- 
tachment possessed 
twenty expert rifle- 
men, seventeen 
sharpshooters and 
the remainder 
marksmen. Having 
taken on stores and 
one thousand tons 
of coal we departed 
for Pongkong. 

On the morning 
of the twenty-third 
of March we moored 
in Hongkong Har- 
bor and between full 
guards were able to 
glimpse the worlds 
most beautiful city, 
built entirely on the 
side of a steep 
mountain. First 
Sergeant E. L. E. 


Martin, formerly of 
the famous Fourth 
Regiment, was wel- 
comed to our merry 
multitude and took to putting us through 
our paces with plenty of snap. Our de- 
parture was no cause for sorrow as we 
were looking forward to our visits to 
other coastal ports. 

Swatow and Amoy were not of much 
interest but our part in the Asiatic Fleet 
maneuvers kept our minds on our busi- 
ness throughout all of the various for- 
mations and attacks and proved to be 
amusing till the conclusion and depar- 
ture for stations. 

The sallow color of the sea indicated 
our nearness to the mouth of the Whang- 
poo and it was not many hours till we 
had moored and the first liberty party 
well on their way ashore to inhabit old 
haunts, to enjoy new pleasures. A bulge 
appeared in our crowd when twenty-six 
men were joined from the Fourth Regi- 
ment and put the detachment up to full 
strength of one hundred and four men. 
Our pet lament was that we lost Cor- 
poral V. E. Boyle, Privates First Class 
“Si” Jenkins, “Bill” Stumpf, “Jew” 
Kelly and our Company Clerk, Corporal 
“Jimmy” Baker. Shortly after the ar- 
rival of the new men a call came in from 
a local business firm requesting military 
protection as the Chinese were planning 
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a raid of their establishment. In re- 
sponse a landing party was outfitted 
and ready to do their stuff but things 
quieted down and resulted only in the loss 
of a night’s sleep, over exertion from 
rolling the “heavy” and many growls. 

Admiral! Bristol decided to relieve the 
strain on his eyes and soothe his over- 
taxed nerves so he made the very wel- 
come announcement that he would in- 
spect the combined American Military 
Forces in Shanghai and our “heavies” 
of the recent dummy run came in handy 
so we turned out full strength in roll 
collar khaki, the first in history, and ac- 
cepted the unsolicited comment without 
batting an eyelash. 

Sports are our hobby as well, and in 
the baseball game between the Shanghai 
All-stars and the Asiatic Fleet Team in 
which Corporals Harre and Shaw with 
Pfe Teeter in the pitcher’s box showed 
some very brilliant play. Admiral Bris- 
tol presented a silver loving cup to the 
Fleet Team and as we might say “the 
Marines brought home the bacon” in the 
ten to two victory over the All-stars. 
Other points of interest besides “Badg- 
er” Doyles liberty parties being just 
dummy runs we have an orchestra in 
the budding and with the honest endeav- 
ors of Harre, Hackman, Hynes, Hoover 
and Schoenberg, are turning out music 
that makes one’s feet itch for the pol- 
ished floor and would make Whitman sit 
up and take notice. 

With joy in our hearts and tears in 
our eyes amidst many grunts as we 
heave to on the six inch Manila lines in 
preparedness to make our first cruise to 
Yokohama, Japan, and be the first Ma- 
rines there since the earthquake in 1923. 
Four days of clear sailing over glassy 
seas and we sight some of the many 
«mall islands off the coast of the main- 
land and anxiety lends to our desire to 
see the Land of the Setting Sun that we 
have heard so much of. On our fifth 
day we pass some of the Japanese Fleet 
and anchor just outside of the harbor. 
The city is very attractive at night over 
the moonlit water with the ships riding 
at anchor and the lights on the moun- 
tainside that give the appear- 
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many glasses of beer AND HOW! 
We took particular notice when Abe 
Segal, one of our promising Privates 
First Class, hid his plate in an attempt 
to get seconds and when checked up on, 
we gave him the royal horse-laff. 

A marvelous programme of costume 
and sword dances, burlesque and music 
was presented and after this pleasant 
afternoon we looked over the town and 
were thoroughly convinced that the Jap- 
anese are the most courteous and soci- 
able race we have ever met. 


Se ptembe 1928 


though nothing serious is likely to come 
of it as our “sky pilot,” the honorable 
“Rev.” Bray has been praying for their 
health and happiness and the return of 
that school-girl complexion. 

We have entirely caught up on our 
selves in the line of news and shall mus 
ter aft until this goes to print and ac- 
tivities set up once again. 

LOST! 

Any one knowing the address of Sgt. 
Robert E. Proctor, Ex-trum- 
peter Orville W. Best, Lowell 


Not to be outdone by their 


neighbors in any respect, the wa 
Entertainment Committee of 


the Industrial Exposition at 
Ueno Park, Tokyo, invited the 
Pittsburgh personnel to a tea 
party and inspection of the ex- 
position grounds. Tokyo 
showed us a very good time 
but we shall not go into de- 
tail about all of the wonder- 
ful things we saw at the expo- 
sition grounds. 

A very interesting trip was 
made to Kamakura which is 
the most fashionable seas'de 
resort of Japan, is within easy reach of 
Tokyo and Yokohama and the location 
of many historical relics of great in- 
terest. 

We visited the Hachiman Shrine which 
was founded in 1063 and to the left of 
the shrine stands a huge “Icho” tree 
that is over seven hundred years old 
and has been famous in the history of 
Kamakura. On a little hill east of the 
Hachiman Shrine stands the tomb of 
Yoritomo who died in the year 1199. 
His life was phenomenal as he was the 
first to control the country under one 
administration. 

We visited Sugimoto Kwannon Temple, 
erected in 734, Enno-ji, more popularly 
known as “Arai-no-Emma,” (Regent of 
Hell), and Daibutsu, greatest of all Budd- 
has. The face is beautiful and the huge 
statue stands forty-nine feet, seven inches 
high and was cast in 1252. The image 
weighs about one hundred tons; the eyes 
are of pure gold and are four feet long; the 

length of the face is eight feet, 


ance of a huge auditorium 

A light mist hangs over the 
water as we moor within the 
protected harbor and as the 
sun comes up over the distant 
mountains we get our first view 
of the far-famed Mount Fuji- 
yama, the only active volcano 
in the Japanese group. There 
ure merchant vessels of many 
nations within the bay and are 
carrying on the trade that is 
building up the city of Yoko 
hama that was totally destroy 
ed in the recent earthquake 
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six inches. At Hajama, on our 
return trip to Tokyo, we ob- 
tained a wonderful view of 
Mount Fuji. 

morning of the 
seventeenth of May we pulled 
our stakes and got under way 
for somewhere on the China 
coast and although things are 
rather quiet aboard, our time 
is taken up with training for 
short range battle practice un- 
der the careful guidance of 
G. E. Blalock, who, by the 


The Business Mens’ Asso- 

ciation of Yokohama invited five hun- 
dred men from the H. M. S. Durban and 
tive hundred from the U. S. S. Pitts- 
burgh to a garden party given at Noge- 
yama Park. Upon arrival at the scene 
of action we were greeted by fifteen 
hundred pretty Japanese Geisha girls in 
their native costume and were escorted 
in a most courteous manner through the 
park to the refreshment stands where we 
were presented with a souvenir fan, pro- 
gramme and delicious sandwiches, fruits, 
ice cream, Japanese sushi and oden, tea 
and last but not least there were many, 


way, has just been appointed 
to the rank of Gy-Sgt. “Bones” 
Hamby, the “better half” of our consign- 
ment of field musics has sworn allegiance 
with the ships cobbler and is doing fairly 
well as a mender of tired and worn out 
soles. The new men are getting out of the 
idea of going upstairs and hanging their 
clothing on the wall as they did in bar- 
racks and are getting on fairly well on our 
floating palace. “Bill” Poe and “Hank” 
Honore have been wishing we might strike 
a smooth spot in the ocean for the gentle 
pitch and roll of the “cradle” is getting 
the best of their good natures and is caus- 
ing them considerable discomfort al- 


D. Starks, or Mahlon Gove, 
please communicate with Jesse 
L. Pace, 1414 So. Driver St., 
Memphis, Tenn. 


FIFTH REGIMEN 
NEWS 
By Valve Oil 

Howdy folks! This is the 
first time we have broken into 
print for a long time. We 
certainly haven’t had much of 
a chance to tell the world 
what we have been doing in 
the last sixteen months with 


BAND 


this banana war going on down here. 


First Sergeant Huebner and his Fa- 
mous Melody Boys keep the boys in 
good spirits all the time with their daily 
programs of ancient music—*Valencia,” 
“Baby Face,” and “Yes Sir! That’s My 
Baby” are going strong here. It won't 
be long till we miss our “Bill” and his 
whistle. He retires this year on thirty 
year’s service. Well, “Bill,” the gang 
sure wishes you success when you leave 
us. 

There is a new sickness that has de 
veloped lately. It is called “Witalis 
itis,” and several bandsmen are stricken 
with it. The only cure they have found 
for it so far is plenty of “Bunk Fatigue.” 

Well, people, we hope to let you hear 
from us often now. 

Adios! 

“Peck Horn Vibrato.” 


PORT AU PRINCE MARINES VISIT 
CITADEL OVER WEEK-END 
(By T-A-D) 

On the morning of July 20th the U.S. 
S. “Woodcock” left Port au Prince, with 
Chaplain Reagan, Lieutenant Rixey and 
about twenty-five enlisted men aboard. 
They were off for a week-end at Cape 

Haitien. 

Upon their arrival at Cape Haitien, 
early Saturday morning, two trucks car- 
ried the party to Milot. It is here that 
San Souci, the palace of Christophe, the 
black emperor of Northern Haiti, is 
located. 

The trip from Milot to the “Citadel” 
was made on horseback. Horseback such 
as it was. Those steeds that didn’t have 
to be pushed up the mountain had to be 
pulled. 

High upon the mountain top stands 
the “Citadel,” an enormous structure of 
stone. It was here that Christophe was 
prepared to make his last stand against 
the armies of the South. Many an old 
cannon still stands in its place and the 
native guides are ever ready to tel! in- 
teresting stories about Christophe’s 
prowess. 

After the long trip back to Cape 
Haitien every one was ready to turn in, 
tired but well satisfied with the day’s 
trip. 
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On Sunday morning a base ball game 
was played between the Brigade team 
from Port au Prince and the Cape Hai- 
tien team. The Cape men, women and 
children turned out and witnessed a fast 
game. Its feature was the pitching of 
“Pee Wee” Koehler of Port au Prince. 
He carried his team to victory by the 
score of & to 2. After a good dinner at 
the barracks the party embarked for the 
return trip to Port au Prince. They ar- 
rived Monday morning, ready to resume 
their many and varied duties. 

Our Brigade Commander, Col. L. M. 
Gulick, is to be thanked for arranging 
these semi-monthly trips to Cape Haitien 
and the “Citadel.” 


COOKS AND BAKERS SCHOOL, 
PARRIS ISLAND, S. C. 

Well, gang, this is our first sound-off 
and we're going to break into The 
Leatherneck or break our necks. There 
are a few tropical-kissed siki’s in our 
gang, and the one who leads them all 
is Mt. Sgt. Steinsdorefer, a good scout. 
Our top kick is none other than William 
Pince (should have been Prince). Then 
comes our youngest, Mess Sgt. Morton 
Wells, better known as “Patty.” He's 
a kind of boot, you know, only twenty- 
eight years service. He says the first 
twenty-nine years are the hardest; and 
who should know better than he? 

“Porky,” who signs the pay-roll as 
Stf. Sgt. Porkony, is also with us. Sgt. 
Leroy Harmon is the sheik of the 
school, and we want to know when he is 
going to hook up with that Augusta girl; 
we'd like to smoke. Sgt. Jess Pederson, 
our pinochle champion, is ready to ac- 
cept a challenge from anyone. 

Sgt. Albert Benz, Cooks J. J. Yar- 
wood and Steve Frydrych, are known to 
the people of Port Royal and Beaufort as 
the “Singing Trio.” They are there with 
the goods and call all the taxi drivers 
by their first names. 

Our butcher can’t be missed in this 
serape-up. He’s a sheik, too, although 
not so good as Harman. But one might 
say that the boy knows his shanks. 

We have another Harman here, John 
N., Jr. He spends most of his time try- 
ing to get leave to visit the old home- 
stead. “Patty,” says he, “how’s to give 
the boy to a little leave to see his sweet 
mamma? Don’t let him worry 
himself to death.” 

We have plenty more to 
break into The Leatherneck 
with, but we’ll save it unti! 
next month. Let’s hear from 
the gang that left for Nica- 
ragua. Got to quit now and 
put out for the chow hounds. 
See you in the near future. 

MESS HALL. 


SAMARITANS OF THE AIR 
By A. B. E. 
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sage from the U. S. S. “Trenton” which 
stated that a boy nine years old aboard 
a German mail steamer was seriously 
it] with acute appendicitis, and it was 
urgently requested of the Third Brigade 
to furnish an airplane to transport this 
boy to the Army hospital at Tientsin. 
This in itself is not unusual, but to the 
aircraft squadrons it meant that a life 
probably depended on the speed and 
safety of one of its planes. Within a 
very short time more infor- 
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mother probably never would have 
thought of getting into an airplane. At 
least she would not have dreamed of her 
seven-month-old baby taking a trip in a 
plane. But under these unusual circum- 
stances there was absolutely no hesita- 
tion on her part, and in spite of her 
dreadful fear of riding at a dizzy height 
and speed, she calmly got into the plane. 
There are no braver souls in this old 
world than the mothers when their chil- 

dren’s lives are endangered, 


mation regarding the case iaesnia . and to see this little ‘mother 
was learned through the radio. conduct herself so bravely at 
Captain Patrick J. Madigan, | ? such time made some of us 
Medical Corps, U. S. Army, f feel very much like weaklings. 
and Mrs. Madigan, with a 7 And to think that the person- 
baby only seven month old, 7 \j nel of the aircraft squadrons 
and a boy nine years old, were { had devoted the last ten days 


enroute to Yokohama when 
the boy was suddenly taken 
ill with appendicitis. The Ger- 
man mail steamer “Vogtland” 
on which they were aboard 
was then at anchor at Taku 
Bar some forty miles away 
from the nearest hospital. 
Fortunately the U. S. S. 
“Trenton” was also at Taku 
Bar, and Captain Madigan 
managed to get a_ radio 
started to the Third Brigade from the 
“Trenton,” and it was this message which 
the operator at Hsin Ho had intercepted. 
Shortly after the receipt of this message 
a plane was in the air on its way to 
Taku Bar in search for a British Tug 
on which this little family had been put 
aboard on its way up the Hai Ho River 
with the Army hospital as its destina- 
tion. The plane picked up the tug at 
Taku, and then returned to Hsin Ho 
from where a phone call to Tangku di- 
rected the tug to proceed to Hsin Ho. 
At 4:35 p. m. the tug arrived, and was 
met by a naval medical officer, an ambu- 
lance and many willing Marine hands, 
who quickly disembarked the entire 
family. Two Amphibian planes, piloted 
by Captain Page and Lieutenant Lemly 
had been turning over for. several 
minutes, and into these planes was put 
the entire family for its last lap to the 
hospital at Tientsin, thirty miles away. 

Some of us may not appreciate the 
significance of this brief sketch, but a 
further explanation may possibly pene- 
trate the outer casings of our 
hard old hearts. This officer 
and his little family had com- 
pleted a tour of duty in the 
Philippine Islands, and they 
were on their way to the 
United States and home. Very 
happy to know that soon they 
would be back in God’s coun- 
try, and among friends and 
relatives. Suddenly, and in a 
strange part of the sea, their 
boy becomes ill and_ the 
father’s knowledge of medi- 
cine diagnosis the illness as 


A most pathetic incident 
has just been written into the 
annals of the aircraft squadrons, Third 
Brigade, Hsin Ho, China. The strange- 
ness of the incident is so much more im- 
pressive because it follows close upon 
a mission just completed, which was of 
an entirely different nature. Until the 
entire story can be made known the 
facts so far are very touching. 

About 2:15 p. m. today (June 14th) 
the radio at Hsin Ho intercepted a mes- 


acute appendicitis. Imagine 
what this shock would mean 
under these unusual circumstances. For- 
tunately a ship was near, and a radio 
was caused to be sent to the Marines 
at Tientsin, but before it could be sent 
to Tientsin and returned to Hsin Ho, it 
was intercepted and the ever alert op- 
erations officer made the necessary ar- 
rangements for a fast trip to the hos- 
pital. 

Under normal circumstances this little 


a considerable contrast. The 
war situation had kept all 
hands at work day and night 
with the possibility of having 
to spread destruction with 
their planes and bombs and 
machine guns, and suddenly 
the situation changed, and 
these same death-dealing 
planes and men of iron nerves 
turn to softer thoughts and 
actions, and devote every effort to the 
safe transportation of a suffering child. 
Too much cannot be said for these 
humans of the air who daily risk their 
lives that a few letters may be delivered 
without delay, or that some Marine de- 
sires a change of clothing, and must go 
to Tientsin to get it because he forgot 
to bring it with him. They are ever 
ready to do whatever they possibly can 
for anyone, and never do they feel more 
contented than when they are carrying 
out some thrilling mission. 

In closing, all we can say far this 
mission until we hear the result of the 
operation is that we sincerely hope this 
flight was not in vain, and the aircraft 
squadrons extend their most heartfelt 
sympathies for this little family. 


F hi to things entirely different, is 


MARINE BARRACKS, NAVY YARD, 
BOSTON, MASS. 

Since our last writing Sergeant Arthur 
Cordeau joined us from Nicaragua, via 
Norfolk. He tells us that his time is 
limited, and that he plans to retire in 
August or September. Cpl. Daniel A. 
Hussey came to us from the Marine De- 
tachment on the Receiving Ship at this 
Navy Yard, and Cpl. Horace Belanger 
from the Marine Detachment at the U. S. 
Naval Hospital, Chelsea, Mass. Hussey 
was relieved as Prison Warden on the 
“Southery” by Cpl. Joseph Ditton on 
June 23rd. The remainder of the cor- 
porals attached to this post are Henry 
E. Bucci, Robert A. Burns, Walter R. 
Fisher and Alfred R. Griffith. Bucci 
presides over the detached guard at the 
South Boston Dry Dock. Burns shares 
the responsibilities of the post with Q. 
M. Sgt. Olson for “General” McCawley. 
Fisher sits in the Sergeant-Major’s office 
and tries to keep the “boys” satisfied as 
to guard duty, pay, etc., and Griffith 
takes it easy at the hospital while await- 
ing discharge by reason of E of E on 
August Ist. 

Our twenty privates first class are: 
Louis Aden, Frank Bowman, James T. 
Copeland, Alphonse D’Amico, Elmer E. 
Duhamel, Jacob H. Fenter, George J. 
Fortier, Clarke F. Fry, David A. Haltom, 
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Donald Hamilton, Lawrence A, Hart 
nett, Farlow F. Hawkins, Oren K. Marks 
Harris J. Moye, Edward L. Phillips, 
Louis Rieth, Guy Sanderson, James F. 
Sheehan, LeRoy E. Van Cott and Richard 
A. Wehrly. Aden has successfully held 
down a job at this post for more than 
six years. Bowman acts as Post Prison 
Warden. Copeland and Sanderson as- 
sist in entertaining callers at the “Ad- 
miral’s domicile.” D'Amico, Fortier and 
Phillips help Corporal Bucci to keep the 
hall rolling at South Boston. Duhamel 
is the post plumber; Fry, the post car- 
penter, and Marks, our first-class cook. 
Moye makes money for the Post Ex- 
change out of ice cream, soft drinks and 
candy at the “Constitution Booth,” and 
Sheehan helps him do it, and furnishes 
the constitution souvenirs by express au- 
thority of the Commandant of the First 
Naval District. Rieth is our baker (and 
an excellent one, too), and Van Cott is 
our master mechanic with a leaning 
toward dilapidated vehicles. The rest 
of our first class men spend their nights 
and days guarding the apertures in the 
Navy Yard wall. And so it goes day 
after day! 

The Rifle Range Detachment at Wake- 
field, Mass., is doing its best to create : 
few sharpshooters and expert riflemen 
in our midst during the months of July 
and August. We send them a few men 
each week as we can spare them. At 
present it appears that we will be for- 
tunate if all have an opportunity to fire. 

During the month of July we lost 
seven men by reason of discharge. They 
are Sgt. Earl W. Tobin, Pvt. Ist Cl. 
Farlow A, Hawkins, Tpr. Nelson B. 
Smith, Pvt. Thomas Dunbar, Pvt. Ed- 
ward A. Bradeski, Pvt. Fred Martin and 
Pvt. Jeremiah J. Mechura. Sgt Schave 
(mess sergeant) says that we ought to 
hold them at least until August Ist, 
and boost the ration strength a bit. Nel- 
son B. retaliated with a gruff bark. 

And now we bid you adieu until next 
month when Yours Truly will again ex- 
tend himself. 


CHIEF MARINE GUNNER GETS DIS- 
TINGUISHED FLYING CROSS 
The Secretary of the Navy on behaif 
of the President has announced presenta- 
tion of the D. F. C. to Chief Marine 
Gunner Michael Wodarezyk, U. S. M. C., 
for service in Nicaragua as set forth in 
the following citation: “For extraordi- 
nary achievement in aerial flight and in 
recognition of his initiative, skill and 
courage when on February 28, 1928, in 
the vicinity of Ocotal, Nicaragua, volun- 
tarily and alone, under heavy fire, he 
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attacked and by splendidly placed bombs 
dropped from a dangerously low altitude 
successfully routed a strong party of 
outlaws, and further when on March 19, 
1928, leading an aerial attack in the 
course of three separate engagements 
in the vicinity of Murra, Nicaragua, and 
again under extremely heavy hostile fire. 
he displayed those qualities of skill and 
courage which characterize conduct 
above and beyond the call of duty.” 


“GOLD STAR MOTHERS” ORGAN- 
IZED IN WASHINGTON 

An organization to be known as the 
“American Gold Star Mothers” was 
formed on June 4, 1928, in Washington, 
D. C. To be eligible to membership one 
must be an American citizen and a 
mother of a son or daughter whose life 
has been sacrificed while serving under 
the American flag, or as a result of such 
service. 

It is the only exclusively Gold Star 
Mother organization yet formed in 
Washingtdn, and from the responses 
already received, promises to become a 
national society with branches through- 
out the United States and its posses- 
sions. 

The order should appeal strongly to 
the Marines, for that branch of the serv- 
ice is already prominently to the front, 
both in the list of members and execu- 
tives, 

Mrs. George Gordon Seibold, the 
mother of an unidentified son killed in 
the World War, is president—an honor 
her sacrifice and powers of leadership 
have well earned. For custodian of the 
precious records of their sons’ service, 
who could better have been selected 
than Mrs. Reberta E. Jacobs, mother of 
Charles Addison Rhett, of the 96th Com- 
pany, 6th Regiment, U. S. Marine Corps, 
who fell in action on that fateful Oc- 
tober 3, 1918. 

The following is a complete list of the 
officers who will direct the activities of 
the organization until January, 1930: 

President, Mrs. George Gordon Sei- 
bold; Ist Vice President, Mrs. John F. 
Killeen; 2nd Vice President, Mrs. M. E. 
Warfield; 3rd Vice President, Mrs. John 
Spengler; Recording Secretary, Mrs. 
Alida T. Bruce; Corresponding Secretary, 
Mrs. Frances E. Hibbs; Treasurer, Mrs. 
Olive Carpenter; Custodian of Records, 
Mrs. Reberta E. Jacobs; Chaplain, Mrs. 
Wm. J. Seelye; Historian, Mrs. Carrie 


Searl; Council Members, Mrs. Margaret 
E. Loveless and Mrs. Hattie Lee Hurley; 
Flag Custodian and Press Correspondent, 
Mrs. E. M. H. Guedry. 

The charter roll has been left open 


until the third Tuesday in September, 
the date of the next meeting. 

A department to handle pension and 
Veterans’ Bureau cases is under the able 
direction of Mrs. E. M. H. Guedry, who 
has given her full time for the past 
eleven years in Volunteer Work with the 
ex-service man and his dependents. Ma- 
rines are invited to bring their vroblems 
to this department for prompt solution. 

If every reader of “The Leatherneck” 
will bring the attention of one Gold Star 
Mother to this article, or furnish the 
order with the name and address of a 
mother not yet enrolled, it will boost the 
U. S. M. C. membership, and be such a 
favor as these mothers will not soon 
forget. Correspondence may be ad- 
dressed to 756 Rock Creek Church Road, 
Washington, D. C. Initiation fee, one 
dollar. Annual dues payable in January, 
1929, one dollar. 

“NOTES FROM CAVITE” 
By S. L. King 

Since the last notes went in to The 
Leatherneck there has been some few 
changes made here. Captain Leslie G. 
Wayt is second in command and execu- 
tive officer now. Second Lieutenant 
Holdahl is post athletic officer and has 
for his assistant none other than Ser- 
geant Morehouse, who fills the job very 
well. 

We have been having some _ good 
smokers of late. Tommy Wells has been 
taking honors right along from every- 
one with whom he has fought except 
one. That was called a draw. Per- 
sonally, we think he should have had 
that, too. The army folks are now 
taking an active part in all our smokers. 
Morgan and Jimmy Lombard are still 
doing good work in the ring. We have 
also another terror in the person of 
Battling Handiey. This man has class 
and is fast on his feet. Corporal Spiker, 
the heavyweight of the Orient, is defend- 
ing his honors at every smoker. Adams 
and Springer, from the Fourth Regi- 
ment, are here. We haven't seen them 
in action yet, but from all reports they 
will do their stuff at the next smoker. 

Another fighter made his appearance 
in the ring in the person of Jeffers from 
the Naval Prison Detachment. He lost 
his first fight, but we expect to see him 
in the ring with the soldier champion at 
the next smoker. By the way, Jeff hails 
from Tennessee. 

Private Harry Brown, “in the flesh,” 
won a wrestling match the other night 
from Curry. Strickland, the Georgia 
Wildcat, and Abie, the Pride of the Irish, 
had their own little bout at the barracks 


Company B-67, Parris Island, S.C. Sgt. A. D. Abel in charge; Cpls. H. F. Smallwood and R. S. Hooker, Section Leaders. 
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ring. Kid Strickland came out second 
best. Olson, the chief trumpeter of the 
Marine Barracks, was there to see that 
Abie got a square deal; Scotty was 
Strickland’s second. 

That reminds me, Olson is a_ very 
much traveled lad. He has been all the 
way from Seattle to San Diego and can 
tell some real thrilling stories about 
things that took place along that route. 
The lad is also something of a writer, 
having been a_ substitute for Private 
Lewis on several occasions. We under- 
stand this Swedish Flame will return to 
the States some time this year. 

At this writing the Commandant- 
Admiral S. E. W. Kittelle and family are 
preparing to return 
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pieces and machine guns in the lobby. 
No! No trouble; they are just there to 
give out information in general. The 
picture attracted big crowds at all times. 
Marines were admitted free. Most of us 
have seen it several times, but lots of 
the boys are going over every night. 

Pfc. Casenova is still pitching ball for 
the All-Americans. They have won every 
game so far, due, a great deal, to “Case- 
nova’s Famous Curves.” 

You never hear anything of Phm. 
Moon, or in other words, “Doc”; but he 
is always on the job at the barracks giv- 
ing out plenty of castor oil, C. C. pills 
and salts. “Good for what ails you!” 

“Pooch and Bozo,’ our two dogs, get 


Nineteen 


cities to be visited to cooperate with us, 
Also theaters were requested to run 
slides showing the life of Marines and 
to state the exact time the recruiting 
party would be in their city. Sergeant 
Ivan M. Coogle, and Corporal Gerald A. 
Newhouse were the ones elected to make 
the trip. Newhouse acted as. publicity 
man and Coogle as chauffeur. They 
were gone five days, and although no 
actual results were apparent, we cer- 

tainly received loads of advertising. 
We did not do much business with ap- 
plicants during the month of July, but 
we did get our share of deserters and 
stragglers. On July 12th, Corporal 
Lawrence J. Justice, U. S. M. C., was 
delivered to our 


to the United States. 
Captain Wallace 
Bertholf will be in 
command of the 16th 
Naval District until 
Admiral McDougall 
arrives in October. 

The “Little Cor- 
poral” is no more. 
Corporal Caro was 
promoted ser- 
geant some time 
back. We wish you 
well, Sgt. 

It seems that Pri- 
vate James A. Dale 
made a slight error. 
As we get it, he 
wrote to two of his 
best girls; love must 
be a grand thing. 
But he made the big 
mistake of getting 
the envelopes mixed. 
I think one of the 
letters has been re- 
turned to him, and 
I'm not sure 
whether she still 
loves him or not. 
How about it, Jim- 
my? Does she? 

The special duty 
men great 
pride in their quar- 


sub-station at St. 
Louis, Mo., having 
been AWOL since 
June. On July 26, 
Private Vesper L. 
Nichols, U. S. M. C., 
straggler,  sur- 
rendered at this 
office. He had been 
AOL from the U. S. 
S. “Kittery” at 
Hampton Roads, Va., 
since July 18th. On 
July 27, Private 
Conrad M. Ashby, 
U. S&S. M. C., a de- 
serter from Norfolk, 
Va. appre- 
hended and delivered 
to this office. We 
have even had one 
already this month. 
Private Glayne H. 
Jennings, U. S. M. 
C., who deserted 
from Parris Island, 
was apprehended at 
Anderson, Indiana. 
He had left in grand 
style, driving a new 
1928 sport roadster. 
No doubt he could 
have traveled much 
farther than he did 


had he not forgotten 


ters being the best “JOIN THE U. S. MARINE CORPS AND SIT ON TOP OF THE WORLD!” to remove his Par- 
and cleanest in the ‘That's what these Leathernecks at the Marine Corps Base in San Diego are telling ris Island, S. ©. 


barracks. “We just 
holystoned it all by 
ourselves; and it’s clean, too.” Pfe. 
William Schift, better known as Kid 
Famine, the post electrician, is still fix- 
ing lights, ete. 

We experienced a couple more earth- 
quakes here lately. Out in the provinces 
it did some damage, but no lives were 
reported lost. 

The Enlisted Men’s Club at the Navy 
Yard gate is being fixed up more home- 
like, due to the Chaplain and his able as- 
sistants, Pvt. McCullers and_ several 
others. McCullers has taken over the 
duty of Managing Editor of the station 
weekly, Bamboo Breezes. 

Pvt. G. L. Flagg has joined the Los 
Banos outpost guards. There are three 
privates and one corporal doing duty at 
the radio station there. 

Say! How about the Legation Guard? 
We never hear anything about them. 
Are they still there? If so, we would 
like to see something in print from them. 

The Ideal Theater at Manila has been 
showing “Tell it to the Marines” for the 
past ten days. Four non-coms and four 
Pfe’s have been stationed with field 


their Buddies during a Push Ball Contest at the Recruit Depot. 


their daily baths in the bay whether 
they like it or not; but they take it 
good heartedly at that. 

Pvt. Nichols, the Colorado??? gives 
out the mail now. That’s all right, 
Nick, Colorado is O. K. 

Gy. Sergeant R. Clark has taken over 
the Ist Sergeant’s duties. 

Famous last words—“We don’t want to 
wear blouses on watch.” 


RECRUITING DISTRICT OF INDIAN- 
APOLIS, INDIANA 
By H. P. Youngs 

For some unknown reason recruiting 
has been on a slump in this part of the 
country lately, so the officer in charge of 
this district decided that something had 
to be done to procure recruits. He 
ordered the truck out on an itinerant re- 
cruiting trip to the northern part of the 
State as far as Fort Wayne, Indiana. 
The cities we visited were: Pendleton, 
Anderson, Marion, Alexandria, Hunting- 
ton, Fort Wayne, Wabash, Peru, Kokomo 
and Frankfort. Before we started we 
asked all postmasters and editors in the 


(post) license. 

We have with us 
a new recruiter in the person of Corporal 
John H. Denton. He reenlisted recently 
and was retained on duty at this sta- 
tion. Corporal Denton is a heavyweight 
and should get lots of recruits. He 
weighs a small 220 pounds, which goes 
to prove that the Marines do EAT. Of 
course, EAT does not apply to recruit- 
ers who are supposed to get along on 
$1.95 per day for quarters and rations. 
Corporal Denton is sure going to re- 
duce plenty if he stays on this job; of 
course, he might get married and live 
on LOVE like most good recruiters. 

Sergeant Chester (Bud) Fisher spent 
the week-end at his home in Terre Haute, 
Ind., picking blackberries and fishing. 
Of course, he returned with NO FISH, 
but he did have a relic of the days gone 
by. He brought back an old 1906 style 
cap, one of those little ones that the 
Marines wore in the old days. His 
mother had kept it for him ever since he 
first enlisted and Chester dug it up from 
the old war chest. It sure started lots 
of stories of “I remember way back in 
1906 when .” And of course every- 
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one had to try it on to see how he would 
look these days in it. Bud got out the 
button polish to shine up the ornaments, 
but it had no effect on them, he had to 
resort to NITRIC ACID to remove the 
dullness of old age. 

Sergeant Frank J. Scottile is being 
transferred back to his old stamping 
ground, St. Louis, Mo. We hate to lose 
him, but we know he is going to make 
good in his new office, if only he stays 
away from JOE COLUMBO'S place. The 
reason for the transfer is that the OIC 
decided that three men could do better 
than two in a place as large as Old St 
Louy. 

\-S-I-A CALLING 
“Bye George” 

I have been off the ether for some time 
and may appear to be a little backward 
at my new approach to the “Mike”; but 
that will wear away 
in a few minutes 
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balls, bats. gloves. etc. The challenge 
rules of the previous game were to be 
in effect, i. e., losers to buy drinks, one 
“glass of tea” (this is China) to every 
man reaching third, and as much as you 
can hold for a circuit clout. In the spirit 
of fairness, information was volunteered 
that Major Calhoun Ancrum, the stellar 
mound star of earlier days, wou!d do the 
twirling in this return game. 

The challenge was accepted with few 
words. The “all you can drink for a 
circuit clout” rule was greeted with 
proper enthusiasm, for it was a foregone 
conclusion that the only clouting of this 
nature would be done by the Second Bat- 
talion. 

In the list of players furnished it will 
be noticed that a new position has been 
added to the line-up. Major A. B. Miller 
was scheduled to occupy the post near 
liquid refreshments. The limit of throw- 


ing. and Colone] Snyder at bat. The first 
offering was slapped out to short and 
would have gone for a hit only the bat- 
ter didn’t know that as soon as he hits 
a fair ball he automatically becomes a 
runner (see Spalding’s Baseball Guide), 
The next offering was not so good, in 
fact, rumor says that it was high 
enough to clear the backstop, and would 
undoubtedly have done so had it not 
been knocked down by the invincible 
catcher. The twirler then tried a new 
one; he threw two balls at once, telling 
the batter to hit the one of his choice. 
The side was retired and Major Miller 
took the mound. His first two pitches 
were wide, very wide. Lieutenant Davis, 
the batsman, didn’t like the ump’s de- 
cision and gave him a look of contempt. 
That gentleman, deciding to show the 
players who the boss of the diamond was, 
called the MP’s who, bravely lead by 
Captain Jackson, es- 

corted the offender 


when I get on my 
F&F stride. 

We have had war 
a-plenty over here, 
but the present 
count shows that the 
only casualties in- 
flicted by flying ob 
jects were those w ho 
were injured by 
“pop” bottles and, 
some say, cham- 
pagne corks; they 
were, however, few. 

We have come to 
the sad conclusion 
that the only way 
in which we will use 
the nice little guns 
issued to us on the 
“Island” will be to 
take a trip to the 
rifle range. With 


from the field. Some 
thought it a safety 


precaution rather 
than a disciplinary 
measure. 


Major Miller pos- 
sessed a wonderful 
wind-up; but it was 
uncertain that the 
ball would remain in 
his hands during the 
contortions so _ he 
gave way to Lieu- 
tenant McCleod. 

Lieutenant Utz 
occupied first with 
many. signs of 
ability; in fact, he 
stopped balls with 
mathematical pre- 
cision. Capt. Arm- 
stead started at 
second; only started. 
It was decided that 


that end in view the meee 
Ist Battalion, Sixth 
tegiment. left for 
Hsin Ho, about 30 
miles the 
river from Tientsin, 
Friday, 29 June, to 
do the necessary 
trench work. I'll wager that by the mid- 
dle of July we will have a range worth 
shooting at; then the boys will have a 
chance at those few extra dollars they 
have missed so much during the past 
year. 

At the present writing the Brigade 
baseball team is leading the North China 
League, with the Peking Marines in close 
second. Three other teams have been 
entered; one by the Japanese, one by 
the U. S. Army, and the other by the 
civilians of Tientsin. 

Speaking of baseball, reminds me of 
an argument last year between two offi- 
cers The controversy resulted im a 
baseball game in which the officers of 
the Second Battalion proved their superi- 
ority in the Great American Pastime 
over the officers of the First. Now, 
naturally, a finding of this nature had a 
come-back. On June 15 “The Team 
(whoever that is) addressed a communi- 
cation to the commanding officer, Second 
Battalion, to the effect that the officers 
of the First Battalion were eager for 
revenge and satisfaction. Specifications: 
Time, 10:00 a. m.; date, July 4th; place, 
Recreation Park. The weapons to be 


TWO TEAMS IN ONE. 
Left to right: Lt. Biehl, Lt. Conkey, Lt. Wolfe, Lt. Graham, Maj. Miller, Lt. Ashton 
(look close), Lt. Hartsel (that’s his cap), Lt. Utz, Maj. Ancrum, Lt. Martyr, Capt. 
Kalbfleish, Lt. Calloway, Lt. Davis, Lt. McLeod, Capt. Mills, Capt. Armstead, Capt. 


Rome, Lt. Gulick, Dr. James. 


ing was set at 1000 yards, off-hand, and 
anyone exceeding that would be auto- 
matically disqualified from this and fu- 
ture games. A side bet was offered by 
Major Miller that he could “pitch rings 
around” Major Ancrum, the sum to be 
designated by the latter; any amount, 
not to exceed twenty cents Mex, large 
or small money, silver coins taken at 
fourteen for one dollar. 

Owing to the fact that the First Bat- 
talion was ordered to the range (I think 
they were sent for punishment), the 
game was advanced to June 23. It was 
called at 9:10 a. m. by the bravest man 
in the world, Captain Rome, U. S. M. C. 
It is hardly necessary to add those last 
four letters as everybody knows that 
the bravest man in the world would na- 
turally have that degree. 

The entire brigade turned out, and at 
9 o’clock the band struck up, or struck 
down a tune, and away the boys went on 
parade. The teams were all “dolled up” 
in their uniforms; no two alike. Some 
wore golf outfits, others baseball, and 
some tennis. 

The fray began with General Butler 
on the mound, Lt. Colonel Dyer catch- 


OFFICERS OF THE 1ST AND 2ND BN., 6TH REGT. he could do much 


better in the out 
field, accordingly he 
was switched with 
Lieutenant Martyr 
in center field. The 
right portion of the 
garden was well taken care of by Lieu 
tenant Ashton, a youth who bore through 
snow and ice a banner with that strange 
devise: “Ye Gods, I can’t play ball.” 
Captain Kalbfleisch parked, I repeat, 
parked, in the other field. 

Lieutenant Davis came to bat. He 
got on base by mistake and kept going, 
reaching third in record time, received 
his refreshing “tea,” and shoved off al 
lowing that some other ardent and 
thirsty player would like to come around 
for a wee drop. 

Lieutenant McLeod lead off in the next 
inning and flied out. Lieutenant Davis. 
who had not had his morning’s morning. 
took a start to third base and reached 
there in good order, received his reward, 
and passed on. He was followed in rea- 
sonable precision by Lieutenant Martyr. 
Then the fun began. Lieutenant Gulick 
caught hold of one that was to his lik- 
ing and before he reached second the 
ump tossed out a new ball. The game 
was ready to go on when he arrived 
home. There was some discussion as to 
whether or not he should stop at third 
to receive his reward before proceeding 
to the plate for the final guerdon. 
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Mr. Geer, next at bat, received first 
by waiting for it. He said it was the 
easiest way as one didn’t have to run 
or swing at balls. 

Captain Kalbfleisch was benched for 
arguing with the umpire, and Major 
Miller finished his turn at bat. 

The game proceeded towards its con- 
clusion with entirely too much happen- 
ing for one man to catch. In the fourth 
inning, with first and second occupied, 
Mr. Inman slapped out a four bagger 
and was well on his way home when one 
of the runners, Biebush, had missed 
third. While they were standing around 
trying to decide what was to be done, 
Lieutenant Gulick came up with the ball 
and tagged all runners. 

In the ninth, Major Ancrum got to 
first and requested a runner to replace 
him. Request not approved, so he 
showed them all up and came down the 
home stretch out of breath, but certain 
that he was getting back into old form. 

The Second Bat- 
talion officers still 
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greatly interested in radio. He stands 
a striker’s watch now and it won’t be 
long before he is able to stand a regular 
one. 

We are expecting two new receivers 
and a loud speaker from the Radio Ma- 
terial Officer at the Navy Yard, New 
York. This will greatly increase our 
efficiency and make us one of the most 
modern stations operated by the Marine 
Corps. 

We have our own plant which consists 
of two Fairbanks and Morse 15 hp. kero- 
sene engines, both connected to genera- 
tors, directly driven. Number one en- 
gine generates power for the lights in 
and around the station. In case of 
emergency this engine generates the 
power for the 2 KW spark set. Our 
number two engine is used for charging 
batteries. We have twenty submarine 
batteries that are used to charge the 
fence around the station, and for any 
miscellaneous work that may be needed. 


l'wenty-one 


us put together: “Now in the Old Ma- 
rine Corps!” 

The morale of the personnel is ex- 
ceptionally high. Our tennis court, read- 
ing room and pool table are in use all 
the time. On week-ends we are able to 
enjoy swimming parties or hikes in the 
hills, and several of the men have horses 
which they ride daily. The station is 
the most beautiful in the tropics, and 
visitors arriving in Haiti never fail to 
come out to look us over. 


WITH THE MARINE DETACHMENT, 
SAN FERNANDO, NICARAGUA 
Fellow Marines: The undersigned has 

been delegated, so to speak, by the other 

members of this detachment to write a 

news letter to The Leatherneck, to let 

you know where we are and what we are 
doing. They seem to be unanimous in 
declaring: “You have the best line of 

—— talk.” 

Well, when it comes to being a re- 
porter I might be 
able to put this what 


claim that, rules be- 
ing correct, induce- 
ment sufficient, they 
can beat any team 
put out by the offi- 
cers of any organiza- 
tion. 

A-S-I-A signing off 
at what time o’clock? 
Tientsin Time. 


U.S. NAVAL RADIO 
STATION, PORT 
AU PRINCE, 
HAITI 
By Private Alexander 
If Captain J. M. 
Knighton, who in 
1918 was the first 
commanding officer of 
this station, could re- 
turn and see the im- 
provements that have 
been effected since 
his leaving, he would 
be greatly surprised. 
In those days all we had was a 2 KW 
spark transmitter. It had a note a 
“vard wide,” and when we started send- 
ing all the ships in the ‘harbor had to 
shut down and listen; we seemed to in- 

terfere with everyone. 

We use the spark set only for emerg- 
encies now, and our TZ 500 watt tube 
set seems capable of doing all the work. 
The best part is that it gets through 
all sorts of atmospheric interference. 
Guantanamo and San Juan we work on 
108 KCS; Santo Domingo and Cape 
Haitien on 132. Also we handle traffic 
from government and commercial ships. 

Our chief operator, Gy. Sgt. H. E. 
Raley, has erected two difectional an- 
tennae. They make it possible to break 
a station that is sending to us for cor- 
rection, thereby permitting greater 
facility in the handling of traffic. 

At present we are handicapped by a 
shortage of operators. All we have is 
Gy. Sgt. Raley, who stands chief opera- 
tor’s watch, Corporal Walker, Pfc. Cur- 
tin and Private Joe Konopka. Joe was 
down here in 1918. We are expecting 
two more on the July “Kittery,” and if 
they come it will greatly relieve the men 
who are standing watches now. Corporal 
James Ryan, late from the wilds of Nica- 
ragua, who came here as a clerk, is 


GENERAL SMEDLEY D. BUTLER WARMING UP FOR THE FRAY 


Officers teams of the First and Second Battalion, Sixth Regiment, recently 
met on the diamond at Tientsin, China. 


I call a news letter 
“across.” I reported 
a man one time for 
wearing a pair of my 
shoes out—the Navy 
Yard gate (under his 
arm). After due pro- 
cess of law, the coun- 
cil for the defense, 
and the Judge Advo- 
cate—who had form- 
erly been a criminal 
lawyer in Chicago, 
where they get lots 
of practice — had 
argued the question 
oe for the bigger part 
Ee of a day, the court 
4 awarded the Sandi- 


neso in question a 


All maintenance and installations are 
supervised by Gy. Sgt. Raley, Cpl. Gore, 
who is in charge of the engine room, and 
Cpl. Choate, the battery repairman. 

The station at Cape Haitien is under 
our supervision and control. Cpl. M. E. 
Terrell is in charge there. They are 
using a small spark set, the power for 
which is obtained by a Sturtevant engine. 
Our station is the only one with which 
they work. 

All telephone lines at Cape Haitien 
and Port au Prince are maintained by 
men from this station. Gy. Sgt. P. H. 
Smith has charge of the lines and switch- 
board at Port au Prince, and Pfe. F. V. 
Downey at Cape Haitien. 

Captain M. J. Kelleher, who is de- 
tailed to the Gendarmerie D’Haiti, was 
relieved the 15th of June by Captain 
Radcliffe from the radio school, Quan- 
tico, Virginia. 

There are rumors that Lieutenant K. 
W. Benner, in charge of communication, 
wishes to transfer into aviation. If he 
is successful we shall certainly lose an 
energetic and capable officer. 

Chief Marine Gunner John J. Ma- 
honey is not only post police and mess 
officer but supervisor of telephone con- 
struction work. Mr. Mahoney has more 
time in the Corps than all the rest of 


sentence of thirty 
days in the brig. Ow- 
ing to a lack of con- 
clusive evidence, or 
something like that, 
the accused was per- 
mitted to retain the shoes. He wore 
them during his performance of police 
work as a prisoner. So, after all, he 
really wore them out. 

I don’t expect you to regard the shoe 
incident as news. Just a sort of refer- 
ence showing that I’ve had experience 
as a reporter. Of course, I’ve had other 
experiences also. For instance, I report 
to the police sergeant, and he handed 
me—well, why bring that up? You 
know what he handed me. 

Now, before I start telling you of San 
Fernando and its defenders, I'll just say 
that after having had extended conversa- 
tions with my bunkie, Private Bajer, 
who has pursued a course in law with 
the Institute, I'll settle such matters out 
of court by using every effort to get the 
article back. Bajer says: “Possession is 
nine points in the law. For instance, 
Private John Doe, a recruit, who doesn’t 
know what it’s all about, decides that 
he’d like to leave the Corps before the 
expiration of his enlistment via the B. 
C. D. route. John decides to surrepiti- 
ously acquire your shirt. If John is con- 
victed he gets a B. C. D. If John is not 
convicted he gets the shirt. So, in either 
case, he gets what he wants.” 

Now, about our detachment. We are 
stationed in San Fernando, the only town 
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of any importance on the trail between 
Ocotal and the San Albino gold mine. 
We are about eighteen miles southwest 
of Ocotal. Our average strength is 30 
enlisted men, one officer. We are so well 
prepared for defense that Sandino and 
his whole gang gives us no undue con- 
cern. Battle stations are so placed that 
each man can get to the place assigned 
him, quickly. 

We have a well-trained unit. All mem- 
bers of it are seasoned by campaign ex- 
perience on the trails in the hills of 
Nicaragua. In the mentioning of several 
of our men, many of you fellows will 
recognize our friend and buddie. There’s 
Private Jess Perry, for instance, Perry 
is O. K., but lately he has fallen into 
the habit of walking in his sleep and 
falling out of bed. When Jess fell out 
of his bunk a few nights ago he fel! 
right into his battle station. How’s 
that for efficiency ? 

We celebrated the Fourth just passed, 
by having a swell turkey dinner. On 
this oceasion our chefs, cooks Isdell and 
Handylick, threw aside the can opener 
and showed that they knew something of 
the culinary art when material to do so 
was to hand. In the morning we went 
through with a program of field sports 
that afforded a deal of amusements for 
all concerned, including the ex-bandits 
who now are, or pretending to be at 
least, law abiding citizens. They are 
again occupying their respective houses 
which they deserted after Major Floyd 
and his Marines had insisted upon enter- 
ing and looking the town over—in spite 
of their machine guns. 

In the afternoon we staged the main 
event of our program, a boxing match 
between Private L’Hommedue, who is 
known hereabouts as “The Flash,” and 
Private Redifer, “Strongfoot.” 

The detachment being divided, that is, 
about half of us located on a hill and 
the remainder below, a great deal of 
rivalry was manifested by the “Hill 
Billies” and the “Guardia.” The match 
was refereed by the Detachment Com- 
mander, Lieutenant Salzman (who, by 
the way, is primarily responsible for 
this place being so satisfactory as a 
station in the hills), and two enlisted 
members of the detachment. They 
fought four two-minute rounds. Both 
judges agreed that the decision go to the 
“Flash.” 

Both contestants shook hands heartily 
after the battle, but, of course, like all 
boxers do, each made a statement after 
the proceedings were over. 

Statement by the “Flash”: “I admit 
that I won fair and square. Of course, I 
hit him a few times below the belt, but 
the referee didn’t see it.” 

Statement by “Strongfoot”: “All I 
got to say is that if I ever commit a 
murder, I don’t want to be tried by them 
judges.” 


Boy, Page Gy. Sergeant Robt. E. 
Calvert. 

Bob, where are you? Remember 
my address is P. O. Box 769, Jack- 
sonville, Florida. How about a few 
words from you? 

Your old 6th Co. crony, 


CHARLIE HOLT. 
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THE 
NEW YORK HERALD-TRIBUNE 
BOOSTS IN EDITORIAL 


THE MARINES 

With the weather and the cam- 
paign holding the center of the 
stage, it is only too easy to forget 
the truly heroic work being done 
in the out-of-the-way corners of 
the world in our behalf. Word 
comes from Washington that the 
Marines, who have been sweltering 
in Nicaragua for almost two years, 
have practically wiped out the or- 
ganized bands of marauders infest- 
ing that troubled country. Only 
about 150 trouble-makers under 
Augustino Sandino—and these are 
chiefly of non-Nicaraguan extrac- 
tion—are still at large and they 
are gradually being hemmed in. 

The task of the Marines has 
been very much like finding a 
needle in a haystack—and a very 
troublesome search it has been. 
Military men of long experience 
agree that no country—not even 
the Philippine fastnesses or the 
mud fields of northern France— 
offers such difficult campaigning 
terrain as does Nicaragua. Im- 
penetrable jungles, intense heat, 
torrential rain and the many pois- 
onous insects and strange foods 
make it a severe test for even the 
best equipped force. 

The Marines have gone down 
there and have stuck to it through 
thick and thin. They have been 
brave; they have been wise. In 
spite of the youth of most of the 
enlisted men, they have shown 
@nough self control to eat and 
drink only at certain times and in 
certain ways. More important 
still, they have kept up their 
morale in a country where that 
must take a lot of conscious effort. 
There have been practically no de- 
sertions, the general health has 
been very good and the objective 
is virtually attained. 

There could be no finer tribute 
than this to American hearts and 
stomachs, to American brawn and 
brains and to the stamina and re- 
sistance of American youth. In 
this machine age it is good to 
know that this country can still 
produce these essential qualities, 
which, from the War of the Revo- 
lution to the present day, have 
always saved us in national crises. 


Private “Speedy” Swift and Private 
“Red” Bryan staged an interesting pre- 
liminary. The referee was obliged to be 
careful of himself during this contest, 
because, although the blows were tele- 
graphed for the jaws, respectively, they 
seemed to have a tendency to land any- 
where in the ring. Even the spectators 
stepped back a pace or so. This scrap 
was declared a draw. The decision was 
not popular with the majority of the 
detachment. Bryan aimed a blow at 
Swift’s shins but it landed on the latter’s 
head, breaking “Red’s” hand. The ma- 
jority of the detachment seem to think 
that Bryan fouled Swift by hitting him 
on the head. “That was below the belt, 
in this case,” they said. “It would have 
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been alright if he had hit him in the 
shins.” 

In connection with the above bout, 
Abie Golden, our scientific member, who 
studies philosophy, science, and psychol- 
ogy during his spare time, had to say: 
“IT believe that ‘Red’ Bryan won the fight. 
When Swift stepped back to avoid the 
blow that would have knocked him out, 
he deliberately protruded his head to 
step the blow, knowing full well that no 
hand, gloved or otherwise, could with- 
stand such contact and survive.” 

I guess I let you fellows know that 
Private First Class Willis, our corpsman, 
has been promoted to corporal. Cor- 
poral Danford, his roommate, said, 
“After ‘Doc’ had been informed of his 
promotion, I called him ‘Doc.’ A hard 
look decided me to call him corporal, 
until he gets used to it.” 

At this writing we are being visited 
by ‘a newspaper correspondent represent- 
ing the Chicago Tribune, Mr. Willard 
Edwards. He probably doesn’t think 
much of our little war down here, in 
view of the fact that he lives in Chicago 
and actually has the temerity to write 
articles dealing with various political 
issues in the Windy City. Perhaps he 
lives in a bombproof house. 


“DECON.” 


STATION “AIRS” BROADCASTING 
First Sgt. I. Schneider 
at the “Mike.” 

Good evening, everybody! 

We took a furlough and were missing 
from last month’s broadcast, and now as 
we stand before the “mike” for this, our 
last announcement for Station “AIRS,” 
we find ourselves once again in a 
reminiscent mood. New faces replace 
those of men who “used to was.”  Dis- 
charges, let alone transfers, etc., have 
wrought havoc with the sadly depleted 
force of old-timers on the field. As we 
glance through the change sheets we 
note these men who have shipped in the 
U. S. S. “OUTSIDE” for better or for 
worse: 

Jack Mondress, who folded parachutes 
in his days; Otto Herman, now doing 
everyone in the famous Bronx of New 
York; “Bull” Siever, the eight-ball pilot 
who seems to be holding his own down 
North Carolina way; Charlie Noel, the 
long drink of water who handled the 
ether waves in the radio shack; Peter- 
son, Abe Smith’s right-hand man; “Wop” 
Dent, he of spaghetti-loving and mou- 
stache curling fame; Wally Quinn, back 
among the cotton tops in South Caro- 
lina; Levy, ex-plumber de luxe; Stroud, 
now a ticket seller at the Washington 
airport; Bill Caldwell, doing his stuff in 
Canada, we hear; Leonard Duba, who 
used to short-sheet the boys in the QM, 
having the time of his life in the burg; 


I would be glad to hear from 
any members (all if I could) of 
the Marine Corps Guard who was 
with Captain (now Colonel) C. C. 
Carpenter, and Lieutenant (now 
Lieutenant-Colonel) Wirgman, on 
17 April, 1905, at Hampton Roads, 
Va. 

EDWARD McVEY, 
Q. M. Sgt., M. C. R. 
578 Lafayette St., 
Bremerton, Wash. 
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Zarzecki, Duba’s partner-in-crime in 
the QM; “Wop” Thometz, as likable a 
fellow as you’d want to meet, now a 
mounted of the Jersey State Troopers; 
Benny Leonard, he growled but never 
bit the hand that fed him; Frank Nor- 
eross, who did his share in Nicaragua; 
Harrison, of the Erection Shop; McGee, 
a quiet lad of the QM; Hiram Prather, 
now a guard at the Federal Reserve 
Bank on Wall Street; Chester Wright, 
still another QM man; Travis Barnes, a 
eracker-jack and our very own ex- 
bunkie; Larry Pabst, who will now fly 
for the Washington airport people; Ful- 
ler, Baach, Houseworth, both Coxes, Bill 
Arnold, Hollis, Curtis, King, Stille, Holt, 
Scott, Middleton, and so on down the 
line. Just a few, yet it makes this place 
seem different for we can’t greet these 
boys any more as had been our custom 
in the days of yore. 

Of the officers we have Captain Mc- 
Caughtry, our commanding officer; Lieu- 
tenant Sanderson, executive officer and 
CO of VF-4M; Lieutenant Brice, CO of 
VF-5M; Lieutenant Hughes, adjutant, 
with a dozen additional duties; and Lieu- 
tenant Adams, at present convalescing 
from injuries sustained in an automobile 
accident. Then the warrant officers have 
their hands full. Gunner Lloyd is in 
command of Service Squadron, Gunner 
Erdman commands the VJ-6M outfit, 
while Gunner Puttcamer is maintenance 
officer, and Mr. Connor is at Lieutenant 
Adam’s desk while the latter is recuper- 
ating from the aforementioned automo- 
bile incident. 

We've omitted personalities for quite 
some time, so, for a change and in mere 
jest, we now present a few. We hope 
you boys don’t feel hurt! 

The worm has turned! 

“Chisel” Garfield was seen in company 
with a couple of gunnery-sergeants en- 
route to Fredericksburg. Incidentally, 
this is the first liberty Chisel has taken 
after remaining true to his girl friend 
from Lynn for twenty-one months. 
Wonder if his conscience will bother him 
when he receives his daily blue envelope 
from now on? 

Add another spirit to the already long 
list of spirits. 

“The Spirit of °76.” 

“The Spirit of St. Louis.” 

Alcoholic Spirits and 

“The Spirit of Louie Bourne!” 

The last spirit must be blamed on 
Sergeant-Major Lang, who seemed to be 
in the throes of some sort of spirit one 
afternoon (and it was hot) not so long 
ago when he delivered a spiel to the 
NCO’s after Captain McCaughtry took 
command. The gist of our jest is that 
if the man who was promoting the Spirit 
of Louie Bourne had but one iota of that 
Spirit, things would have been different! 

An imitation of a perfect day at bat: 
Three strike-outs and failure to beat 
out a bunt in four trips to the plate. 
Isn’t that the dope “Red” Fischer? The 
game happened to be played at White 
Oak, a village about five miles out. Red 
said it made him feel so much like being 
back home in the wilds of Nebraska 
that he couldn’t think of knocking home 
runs and beating the home folks. He 
didn’t! “Wahoo Wasp” (Neb.) paper 
please copy. 

Speaking of baseball games, our gang 
has been faring much better despite the 
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defeat at the hands of White Oak. They 
started their winning ways by white- 
washing this same White Oak outfit 5-0. 
They traveled to Fort Humphries where 
they beat the Engineers by the close 
seore of 7-6. Then followed a game with 
the Signal Battalion in which the avia- 
tors walloped them over the lot to the 
tune of 12-4. A return game was played 
with the Signal nine and again they took 


the short end. Maintenance Company 
was the next victim, and they were 
snowed under by a 9-5 score. Shaw’s 


Quantico Indians were anxious for a 
game so once again the aviators came 
through, but this was a free-for-all scor- 
ing contest which we finally took 10-9. 
The DeMolays were defeated next, 10-8. 

The boys who contribute to our efforts 
in upholding the tradition of the field in 


ATTENTION 
EX-LEATHERNECKS ' 

All members of the former 23rd 
Company, 6th Machine Gun Bat- 
talion, A. E. F., are requested to 
get in touch at once with anyone 
of the following: 

Arthur C. Clifford, 45 Hickory 
St., Bridgeport, Conn. 

Charles Mikelberg, 26 Court St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


David A. deLima, Room 304, 
Citizen’s Bank Bldg., Baltimore, 
Md. 


All members of the company 
that can be traced are to receive 
letters advising each of the activi- 
ties of the other, and all who can 
possibly make it are requested to 
plan for the 1929 Division re-union 
in Boston to be held the first part 
of June. Just send a card or let- 
ter giving address of self and all 
others that are known. 


baseball are as follows: Pitchers—Scott, 
Brown, Scifres; catcher, Chrastina; in- 
fielders, Banzhaf, Caruso, Ryder, O’Toole, 
Millheim; outfielders, Plourd, Fischer, 
Cunningham, Perkins, Barnes and Fer- 
razzi. Let’s give the boys a hand! 

The fifth tri-motored Fokker transport 
is being outfitted for a cross-country hop 
to Nicaragua. First Lieutenant Chris- 
tian F. Schlit, who was recently awarded 
the Congressional Medal of Honor, will 
fly the ship. MT-Sgt. Archie Paschal, 
now attached to the field from Nicara- 
gua, will go along as relief pilot and 
mechanic, and Gunnery Sergeant Omer 
C. Adams will be radio operator on the 
trip. 

This being our last announcement prior 
to joining the long line of civilians, we 
shall bid you good bye, everybody, and 
good luck. 


MARINE CORPS RESERVIST RE- 
VIEWS QUANTICO AFTER 
NINE YEARS 
To again visit Quantico after the nine 
years which have elapsed since receiving 
a discharge, and the freedom to come 
and go as I might see fit. Oh, how I 
longed and hoped, and planned for the 
future! And, oh, how I vowed that 
“never again” stuff. I have succeeded 
in business even beyond my dreams. 
Have a lovely home, a sweet little wife, 
and two real honest-to-goodness kids of 
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the American variety, but in spite of all, 
there would constantly arise a longing 
for a bit of the “old life,” when with 
the gang I would hike and grumble, and 
wish I was home again. At last a chance 
was offered—Marine Corps Reserve. 
Viewed at the first with suspicion that 
the new thing had “strings attached,” 
I fought it off; but the wife urged me 
to it, and I have just finished my first 
year’s workout. The usual drills, heavy 
packs, hot sun, sore feet, beans, and 
other “old-time” foods for chow, the con- 
founded music “You’ve got to get up,” 
to the same old tune, and all the other 
things, comforts, and discomforts, which 
go into the making of a good Marine. 
To boss other people for a few years and 
then to come back to be bossed and 
ordered around again by somebody else 
gets on a fellow’s pride and nerve for a 
few days, and fills him with resentment, 
but before the two weeks are gone, 
there is so much improvement in health 
and temper that we begin thanking our 
lucky stars that such an ideal vacation 
has been made possible to the men of 
the Marine Corps Reserve. 

Quantico itself is all shot to pieces, 
and only about a thousand men in camp, 
but building operations are in progress 
and the boys from China and Nicaragua 
will hardly know the old place when 
they return to inhabit the first install- 
ment of the fine new barracks, which it 
is expected will be ready this fall. The 
Gym still remains with its movies and 
dances and songs. The place, however, 
beyond any other that stands out with 
a “welcome sign,” is the Hostess House. 
It was here we really felt that homey 
feeling that helps a fellow to relax and 
enjoy life. I have visited the Hostess 
House in quite a number of camps, but 
each one seems to lack the atmosphere 
that creates a desire to often visit the 
place. In Quantico, however, the diffi- 
culty has been solved, and the building 
fills the purpose for which it was erected. 
As you enter, you are received with 
kindly greeting and smile of welcome by 
the hostess, Mrs. C. D. Slayton, and 
though weary and tired at the close of 
the evening, and a line-up of fifty or 
sixty fellows waiting to pay for refresh- 
ments, the smile still lasts and the word 
of cheer still greets you. The eats are 
good, the service excellent, and every- 
body’s satisfaction is made manifest by 
the constantly recurring visits of those 
who go to write a letter, hang around, 
play games, listen in on the radio, par- 
take of refreshments, or just meet a 
friend. 

I am informed that during the eight 
months of Mrs. Slayton’s management, 
by the elimination of waste and the re- 
duction of overhead expenses, the host- 
ess house has progressed from a heavy 
monthly deficit to a monthly profit. This 
has not been caused by raising prices, 
for these are less than formerly charged, 
but by real service, increased interest 
and provision of things for which such 
a place was built. Sergeant C. D. Slay- 
ton, the husband of the hostess, was 
away on leave during our visit, but they 
tell me he is a fine business manager 
and organizer, and thus a combination 
of this worthy couples’ abilities and gifts 
insure success. Quantico, we wish you 
the best, and here’s hoping for another 
visit next year. 

SKI. 
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LIGHTS ON THE FOURTH 
REGIMENT RIFLE TEAM 


SIDE 


Following their victory 
matches, the Fourth 
team was sent to Tientsin to await com- 


mercial transportation to Shanghai. The 


majority of the team arrived in Shang- 
hai in time to compete in the Arethusa 


Cup Match, which was fired 14 May, 


1928. The cup was won by Sergeant S. 
J. Sziga, who scored 72 out of a possible 
75. This gave us the cup for the second 
time, Corporal C. E. Rucker having won 
it the year before 

The following is a list of the prize 
winners: 

Set. S. J. Sziga, 72, Ist prize; Pvt. 
J. T. Shegoskie, 70, 2nd; Cpl. B. A. 
Evans, 70, 4th; Cpl. W. A. Easterling, 
70, 5th; Ist Lt. H. E. Leland, 70, 6th; 
Ist Lt. Miller, 69, 7th; Cpl. C. E. Rucker, 
67, 8th; 2d Lt. Mathiesen, 67, 9th; Cpl. 
F. A. Carlin, 66, 10th. 

After this match the various members 
set to work to win the Shanghai All- 
Comers’ Match, held on 16 and 17 June, 
under the auspices of the Shanghai Rifle 
Association. All the ten regimental en- 
tries placed for the second stage, and 
seven placed for the final. The match 
was won by Lieutenant H. E. Leland. 
Lieut. Bethel was tied for second place. 
He lost to Mr. Diespecker in the shoot- 
off at 1000 yards. The scores for the 
first four places are as follows: 

Lt. H. E. Leland, U. S. M. C., 232, 1st, 
gold prize; Mr. L. Diespecker, 226, 2nd, 
gold prize; Lt. I. M. Bethel, U. S. M. C., 


226, 3rd, gold prize; Mr. T. S. Parry 
223, 4th prize cup. 
Lieut. Leland’s score of 2352 is a 


record over the course with the new Bis- 
ley targets. He also established a record 
on the 200-500-600 yard course with a 
score of 98 out of a possible 105, using 
the Bisley targets. 

In the monthly competition held by the 
SRA the morning of June 21, Sgt. Sziga 
won first place with a score of 33 out 
of a possible 35 on the Bisley targets 


RIDE "EM, COWBOY! 


“East is East, and West is West, and 
never the twain shall meet.” So goes 
the words of Kipling; and if Kipling had 
stopped there we would have said he 
didn’t know his geography. But the U. 
S. Marines, camped here in the East, 
brought from the West a real, gen-u-ine 
rodeo (read it, gentlemen, and weep). 
Cowboys, Indians, covered wagons, 
women and children, n’everything. 

The people of Shanghai, represented 
by a Fourth of July committee composed 
of the American Consul, Judge Purdy, 
Mr. French and several others, asked 
the regiment to put on a show of some 
kind Fourth of July. We did. 

Following up his fine shooting in the 
first stage of the all-comers’ champion- 
ship by turning in the excellent score 
of 232 in the two final stages, Lieutenant 
H. E. Leland of the 25th Company, won 
the Shanghai Rifle Association all-com- 
ers’ championship held during the week- 
end. Lieut I. M. Bethel and Mr. Dies- 
pecker tied for second place; the latter 
won in the count out. 

“About China” 

Generally speaking, there are three 
distinct types of chinamen, i. e., the Ex- 
quisites, the middle class and the coolie 
The last mentioned is, beyond doubt, the 


in the Asiatic 
Regiment Rifle 
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most useful in all fields of industry. As 
a matter of fact, the country could not 
get along without the coolie. He is in- 
dispensable as the beast of burden, the 
soldier, farm laborer, city scavenger, the 
navy, messenger and the jack of all 
trades. In a hundred ways he is the 
human substitute for steam and motor 
power. In Shanghai alone there are 
about 20,000 Jinricksha pullers. 

The population of China is 450 mil- 
lion, or about one-third that of the en- 
tire world. 

Dope 

All right, shove over and make room 
for a real Marine. Who am I? That's 
strange, you don’t know me. I'm sure 
sorry, fellows, but the sympathy cards 
are all out. I’m only a boot but give me 
a chance. I can make as much noise as 
the rest; ask the old man, he knows 
and how? 

Listen, you bozos, I can make as much 
noise as I want. I am the first Fourth 
Regiment Marine born in China; laugh 
that off. My name? Sure. WILSON 
DRIVER SHEPHERD, the proud son of 
Capt. and Mrs. L. C. Shepherd. Dad 
says I make too much noise. He ain't 
heard nothing yet. 


Phoney Sayings 


Mess Sgt., Billet 10: “Come on, youse 
guys, step up and get your goldfish.” 

Doc Brown, on the hand ball court: 
“Why, Reble, I know that I didn’t make 
it and it’s a point for you.” 

By Patterson, as the crowd is leaving 
the dance on Tuesday night: “Yes, Miss 
X. Klusive, we always provide taxi cabs 
for our guests. The government pays 
for them you know.” 

Chit signer’s union: “Oh, why did we 
learn to write?” 

“Astronomical Gazings” Blinked From 
the Stars 

Lieut. Leland’s idea of Heaven is a 

dirty shooting blouse and_ 1,000,000 

rounds of ammunition. 

First Sergeant Williams, the hard 
working and very successful manager 
and trainer of the Fourth Regiment 
boxing squad, has announced his retire- 
ment from the job of keeping the boys 
in shape. He will take a well-earned 
rest before going home, via the next 
transport. . 

First Sgt. Dellisle will take over 
the detail being vacated by Williams and 
should prove a worthy successor to him. 


THE AIRCRAFT SQUADRONS, ECEF, 
QUANTICO, VA. 
By Arnhiem 

To our sincere regret, Ist Sgt. Schnei- 
der, the erstwhile correspondent from 
this station, was discharged on the 13th 
at the expiration of his enlistment. There 
were tears in his eyes when he left, and 
tears in the eyes of the boys of VF-4. 
The squadron presented him with a 
Gladstone traveling bag as a token of 
their esteem. When Schneider departed 
he left a letter for the efficers and men 
of the VF-4, saying, “Adieu, but not 
good bye.” We wish Schneider all the 
luck possible, and hope it may be our 
good fortune to run across him in civi- 
lian life one day in the future. 

Have you heard about the storm and 
the consequent lack of mail around 
Quantico? Saturday and Sunday, 11th 
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and 12th of August, we had a continuous 
rain that washed away part of the tracks 
of the R. F. & P. Line, and we have had 
no mail to date. It’s surely hard on “us 
guys who are in love.” 

Garfield is getting wild and wooly in 
his old age. We understand he left the 
station again. Better steer clear of those 
“Gunnies” who have Studebakers. By 
the way, Garfield was promoted to ser 
geant. We are glad; he surely rates it. 

Cote is back on the station. He is 
acting top kick of VJ-6M. We hear he 
is to be made Ist sergeant in the near 
future. Good luck to you, Cote. 

Pabst has been discharged. He is now 
with the Potomac Flying Service in 
Washington. We want to know if they 
are trying to start another Marine 
Corps aviation unit up there? 

Haven’t been playing much baseball 
lately. Wonder why? We want games, 
but can’t seem to find them. Oh, well, 
football season is rolling around; then 
watch Aviation’s smoke. We have the 
nucleus with which to build a real team, 
and methinks we are going to have one. 
We had a good outfit last year but got 
started so late we played only two 
games. We have been assured of more 
this season, though, and everyone is all 
set. 

Straba extended two years to go back 
to Haiti where he can have some more 
interesting things happen to him. 

Aircraft Squadron registers deep, sin- 
cere sympathy and extends its feelings 
to Corporal Arthur H. Lilly, who had 
the misfortune to lose his sister very 
recently. We all want Art to know that 
we are his friends, anxious to do what 
we can for him. 

In the future, when Toney Jesuale 
goes on liberty, we advise him to keep 
his bedroom door locked. A word to 
the wise is sufficient. 

Oh, yes; just one more little incident. 
The question that is bothering the minds 
of the oncoming generation, especially 
around Brown Field, is: “What is the 
price of cigars?” Maybe that should 
have been worded “What price Cigars?” 
But, anyway, we feel sure there has 
been a reduction in the price. Ask Lee, 
he knows!! 

Did you know that “Hank” Plourd, 
our stellar photographer, got out three 
months ahead of time? He was dis- 
charged on the 17th of August. We 
wonder what will become of the “ 
Baby ?” 

This will be all for this time. 
you again next month. 


Will see 


MARINE OFFICERS RECEIVE 
FOREIGN DECORATIONS 


The Navy Department has _ received 
from the Department of State medals 
for delivery to officers of the U. S. M. C., 
as follows: 

Distinguished Service decoration and 
diploma of Haiti: Col. J. S. Turrill; Lt. 
Col. J. K. Tracy; Maj. S. M. Harrington, 
C. B. Matthews, H. L. Smith, A. H. 
Turnage; Capts. W. F. Beattie. L. J. 
Hughes; Marine Gunner T. C. Laitsch. 

Order of Honor and Merit, 8th Olym- 
piad, citation, of Haiti: Col. D. C. Me- 
Dougal. 

Holy Order of the Redeemer, Class | 
decoration, of Greece: Maj. M. B. Hum 
phrey. 
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U. S. NAVAL RADIO STATION, PORT 
AU PRINCE, HAITI 


By Private Alexander 


The radio station has received five 
new operators from the radio school in 
Quantico, Virginia. They are new men 
in the service, but will soon be able to 
stand all watches. In name they are: 
Privates R. Peterson, E. G. Williams, C. 
White, J. Vanderhoof and J. Thomas. 
They reported that three or four more 
will arrive on the next “Kittery.” If 
the repert is true, we will be back to our 
original strength for operators. 

Our antenna poles have not been 
painted since 1923, so we will soon open 
bids for their repainting. The poles are 
100 feet in height, and we expect it to 
take a few weeks to do the work prop- 
erly. 

Private J. Konopka, radio operator, 
was promoted to private, first class, this 
month. 

The station at Cape Haitien has had 
a few changes in their personnel. Pfc. 
F. V. Downey, who was in charge of 
the line force, went to the States and 
was relieved by Pfc. Whealy. Private 
Southerland, who was standing ‘striker’s 
watches, was transferred to Cape Hai- 
tien to assist Corporal Terrell, who had 
heen the only operator at the station. 

Private Stuckey has joined the post 
from the States for duty in the power 
plant. The repairs made in the plant 
this month consisted of installing a new 
connecting rod in our No. 1 engine, 
which had been used to generate power 
for the standby spark transmitter set. 

The Quartermaster Department of this 
post consists of one quartermaster ser- 
geant, H. D. McKinney, and one store- 
room keeper, Corporal Wm. J. Duffy. 
The activities of this department during 
the year 1928 have been very satisfac- 
tory; the property of both the Marine 
Corps and the Navy being handled here. 

Captain Radcliffe, the commanding offi- 
cer, has taken charge of the commissary 
department of the Brigade. This duty is 
in addition to the many others he per- 
forms. 


“ROCHESTER RAMBLINGS” 
By J. BR. P. 


It is quite a while since the Rochester 
Detachment was last heard from and so 
I think it is about time for us to broad- 
east a little. This time we are broad- 
casting from station T. U. M. A., Nica. 

We came ashore January 5 and have 
done quite a little rambling since that 
time. First we traveled via train to 
Managua, doing garrison and M. P. duty 
there for two weeks. We were then dis- 
tributed along the railroad for a couple 
of months. Our next move was back to 
Managua where we stayed two weeks 
before joining Capt. Hart and the rest 
of the outfit in the hills. 

Like many other detachments, when 
we heard that we were bound for the 
hills, we had visions of capturing San- 
aino, but as yet we have been unable to 
apprehend the said wily bandit leader. 

Tuma, upon our arrival, was a rather 
desolate looking place, a native shack in 
the clearing, serving as our headquar- 
ters. The men were quartered in pup 
tents and chow was cooked over an open 
fire. Time, however, has made quite a 
change in Tuma, it being a “right smart 
city” now. Besides thirty-nine wall 
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tents for sleeping quarters, we also 
have two supply tents, one recreation 
tent, one police tent, a fine galley, one 
shower and wash room. The fixtures in 
our shower and wash room are quite up- 
to-date, being made of hard-tack cans. 

Maschak, an enterprising young man- 
about-camp, takes credit for his most 
original idea of naming the company 
streets, one Canal Street, brings back 
sweet memories of our visit last year to 
New Orleans. Then we have Broadway 
and Wall Street, the latter is so named 
because it houses our “financial giants.” 

Pfe. Sund deserves some mention be- 
cause of his adeptness in the art of 
making rustic furniture. He is also our 
company barber and has aroused quite 
a few comments with his latest achieve- 
ment, a swivel barber chair a la rustic. 

As Milt Gross would say, “the renny 
sisson is still wit os,” and this makes 
transportation rather difficult. Our pro- 
visions are transported from Managua to 
Matagalpa by ox carts and from there 
on by pack mules. Although large army 
mules are being used, sometimes the 
trails are so bad that the packs are 
covered with mud. 

The planes occasionally drop a few 
magazines and though most of them are 
of rather ancient vintage we are quite 
thankful for them as they help to pass 
away some otherwise weary hours. 

We have a fine galley force with “Bolo 
Bill’ Bearrow as first cook and Pvt. 
Singer as his assistant. Pvts. Weeks 
and Schornak are doing their stuff as 
mess cooks and Cpl. Krienbihl is our 
most efficient mess sergeant. 

Our acting property sergeant, Pvt. 
Talbott, is still working hard. 

Set. (Bozo) Grieser is our police 
sergeant. Since our advent into the 
hills, both Capt. Hart and Lt. Chappel 
have been relieved. Lt. Snead is now in 
charge of our detachment while we are 
waiting the arrival of our new skipper, 
Capt. Edson. 

Our most efficient First Sergeant New- 
garde is about the busiest man in camp 
being on the go from reveille until taps. 


FROM THE MARINE DETACHMENT 
AT WAKEFIELD RIFLE RANGE 


From Wakefield, State rifle range 
commonwealth of Massachusetts, care of 
the 1928 Marine Corps rifle and pistol 
squads, come these words of message to 
the Broadcast. 

Being established rather conveniently 
for such, shooting of both arms is being 
conducted regularly each day except on 
holidays (detested holidays!) and when 
the sign “rain, no shoot,” is put up. 
Where there’s mosquitoes there’s usually 
rain and up here the size of the vicious 
brute indicates plenty of rainfall. At 
suggestion of our team captain and team 
coach and with cooperation of several 
husky Gobs, the 1000-yd. line has been 
extended and other firing lines are being 
sodded, improving the looks and comfort 
a great deal. Service, eh? 

Of course, since the eyes of the out- 
side Marine world are looking toward 
this mecca of all who can knock out 330 
or more each year naturally it would be 
news to know just who’s who this time, 
shooters and all, even the pits’ detail. 
And so we have prepared it. 

Now, first, we mention the team cap- 
tain, Major J, C. Smith, who is com- 
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manding officer here and who is direct- 
ing all activities, but principally the 
shooting of course, day by day. Chief 
Marine Gunner C. A. Lloyd is holding 
the position of team coach and never 
misses a firing point. Also present as 
shooters are Capt. W. W. Ashurst, Ist 
Lieut. R. M. Cutts, 2nd Lieut. W. W. 
Davidson and Chief Marine Gunner Otho 
Wiggs. 

First Sergeant Francis G. Burns is our 
“top.” Q. M. Sgt. Samuel G. Thompson 
has the detachment storeroom.: Since 
here a number of our ragged children, 
chiefly from the tropics and Asiatic 
divisions, have had a chance to draw 
clothing. And how appreciated! 

There’s one at every range. And his 
is the magnetic center for all troubles 
hard-working bolts, catchy triggers and 
what else—his name here is Gy.-Sgt. 
William Plies, assisted by Sgt. B. E. 
Clements. The team armorer is quite 
a radio fan and can be seen seated next 
to Gy.-Sgt. Tillman’s set each evening, 
particularly interested when “Amos and 
Andy,” humorous colored characters, are 
on from WNAC. 

And next—this is the announcement 
with emphasis on that “the,” Mess Ser- 
geant Robert Carter and staff, gentle- 
men of chow. The menus of super 
excellence have all found their way 
and continue. Tastily prepared food is 
cooked by team cooks Stephen W. Solarz 
and James W. Hall. Pvts. O. L. Me- 
Donald, Verne H. Brown, Charlie J. 
Musinski, Eurith B. Weaver and William 
R. Caine are messmen. 

Comes the pits detail. “All out, that 
butt detail, we’ve a million miles to go,” 
daily sings out the voice of Cpl. John 
Burns, in charge of the pits detail. And 
out they come with paste and pasters. 
They are: P. F. C. E. L. Wood,, Pvts. 
Neil J. Rafferty, M. P. Barry, F. J. 
Peterson, Richard J. Lawler, Charles R. 
Dray, Clyde Mumford, D. A. McConnell, 
Paul Taft, Emmett Orr, Ruby Reeves, 
and Ward Sullivan. Handling communi- 
cation system are Pvt. Clifford Ellis and 
Private Tufts. 

A man of many jobs—Cpl. William 
Grow, detachment electrician, carpenter, 
straw boss and supervisor of camp po- 
lice. Assista‘nt Cpl. Grow are Pvts. 
Lawrence Morlan (who has several hours 
to do), Jasper N. Drew, Gordon King, 
Pfe. L. H. Fletcher and Pvt. L. A. 
Walker. The latter two are also run- 
ning the pistol pits—when the uprights 
can be coaxed to run or crawl along 
in their dilapidated way. Tpr. “Music” 
William A. Simmons and his Indian 
Chief makes miles into minutes be- 
tween here and the Wakefield P. O. and 
secures daily the enveloped blessings or 
knockouts—whatever they may be. Cpl. 
William Paulbitske is our haulin’ man 
and can negotiate the intricacies of Bos- 
ton under-the-elevated traffic with ease. 

Lake Quannapowitt is the swimmer’s 
delight, must be, to see the daily trek 
toward that place. A man doesn’t have 
to have a bathing or rather swimming 
suit (his bunkie may have one). Some 
acquaintances have been made on the 
shores of Quannapowitt, we hear. And 
then there’s the park at the end of the 
main drag of mighty Wakefield. Some 
of the travelers have been to farther 
places, beaches and Boston, and report 
always their adventures upon their re- 
turn, 
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Our Farewell 


WITH the deepest feelings of sorrow and regret we leave 

“The Leatherneck” this month for other fields. Two years 
ago we were assigned the duty as Editor and Publisher of our 
magazine, and during these two years we have seen it grow 
and expand in many ways. Our circulation has more than 
doubled during this time. In addition to covering the Marine 
Corps we have gained hundreds of subscribers among ex- 
Marines, retired Marines, and families of Marines. There are 
very few cities and towns in the United States where we do 
not have one or more subscribers. 

We have reached the point where we believe we are read 
every month by practically 190% of the personnel of the 
Corps—officers and men. 

During the time we have been Editor and Publisher we have 
made every effort to make “The Leatherneck” a magazine of 
which the Corps could be proud. All standards of the Corps 
are so high that we have always felt that we did not exactly 
reach our mark, but we do feel that “The Leatherneck” will 
compare favorably with any other service magazine, and that 
the Corps is somewhat proud of its publication. 

The progress of “The Leatherneck” has been due mainly to 
the whole-hearted cooperation and support that it has received 
from the entire Corps. This spirit of helpfulness has not been 
confined to any class of men in the service, or out of the 
service, but it has been manifested by all from the Major 
General Commandant on down through the ranks to the lowest. 
We have also received invaluable help from ex-Marines who, 
as the saying goes, are always Marines. 

As Editor of “The Leatherneck” we believe we have been 
closer to the personnel of the Corps than we could have been 
in any other place. As a company officer, we might have 
known our own company, but we could never have come in 
such close contact with the whole Corps. During the last two 
years we have read your letters; we have heard from your 
parents; we have had your criticisms and complaints, and, in 
some cases we have had your compliments; we have been able 
to help some of you when you needed help, and in some cases 
we were unable to help. But we have felt that we have known 
you. Our association with “The Leatherneck,” watching it 
grow in the confidence of the Corps and expand in its sphere 
of influence has made us feel that our magazine was a part 
of us. And one of the hardest things that we have ever been 
called on to do was to bring ourselves to the realization that 
we had to sever our connection with it. 

During the last two years we have had many problems to 
solve, and their solution has not always been easy, but in 
spite of this we have found these two years the most interest- 
ing and valuable ones of our life. 

But so far we feel that we have merely scratched the sur- 
face of the possibilities of “The Leatherneck.” We have 
merely made a start in the right direction. With the con- 
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tinued cooperation and support of the Corps, “The Leather- 
neck” is destined for a very bright future. 

We wish it were possible for us to meet and thank per- 
sonally the hundreds of Marines who have acted as our agents, 
and as our correspondents—those who have sold “The Leather- 
neck” for us, and those who have contributed to our editorial 
columns. Since this is impossible, we take this means of 
expressing our appreciation. 

Your continued loyalty and cooperation will guarantee the 
continued success of our magazine. 


NE of the most popular sections of any newspaper is the 

sporting section. Every paper tries to play up sports in 
an interesting way. But newspaper publishers for years have 
deplored the fact that they were giving free publicity to 
organized baseball and other professional sports. Every time 
they look at the sporting pages they can see just so much free 
advertising. But do they dare cut it out? They do not. Just 
let a newspaper discontinue its sporting section and see how 
soon its circulation will go to a rival newspaper. 

If Bills and Son, a large department store, wishes to put on 
a big sale, Bills and Son must buy space in the newspapers to 
tell the people about it. But if a baseball team has a new 
player which it wants the fans to know about it gets its space 
free. What is the difference? Ask any newspaper publisher 
and he will begin to see red. 


WE FOUND HIM 

During the last month we have been “digging up” the Old 
Timers and telling them what they were missing by not being 
regular readers of The Leatherneck. Here is a letter from one 
of them whom many of our reades will no doubt remember. 

126 South Irving Street, 
Denver, Colorado. 
The Editor The Leatherneck, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir: 

So you “found me?” And it helps me to “find” myself so to 
speak. As you know, I finally left the Old Corps at Boston. 
It was hard to quit in many respects, but I had to quit some- 
time. I miss the old bunch—real officers and men. I realize 
The Leatherneck offers a way to help me keep in touch with 
the Corps and its activities. So you may start my subscrip- 
tion now. I will mail this now and spend the heat of the day 
looking at the snow on the mountains. That’s one thing you 
can’t do in Washington. I will close now for “chow.” I remain, 

Yours very truly, 
MILES W. RAMSEY, 
Staff Sergeant, Retired. 


THERE is only one fight that Marines do not get a chance to 

take part in, and that is the fight this year between Demo- 
cratic and Republican parties. However, it is reported that 
several prominent citizens of Norfolk, Va., have sent a peti- 
tion to the Secretary of the Navy asking that Marines be 
assigned to supervise the elections there. 


FTER GENE TUNNEY’S victory over Tom Heeney, Tunney 

announced to the world that he had retired from his perch 
at the top of the pugilistic world. He also announced in no 
uncertain terms that he wished to become a private citizen 
and that he did not care to see any more stories about him in 
print. As soon as he made this announcement newspaper 
reporters and photographers were hotter after him than ever 
before. They went to the most extreme lengths to get inter- 
views and pictures. Common courtesy on his part could not 
turn them away and he was forced to be very firm with them. 
Then the newspapers began to criticize Tunney. They took 
the stand that since the newspapers gave him so much free 
publicity during his career that they were more or less 
responsible for his success and that he showed very litlte 
gratitude in his attitude toward the press. 

It seems to us that if Gene wishes to retire to private life 
he should be allowed to. All this fuss over the free publicity 
that the press gave him is pure bunk. The press very rarely 
plays up any person or affair unless it can see some direct 
benefit. The press would not have given space to Tunney if 
the readers had not been interested in him. No paper would 
have dared to cut out the publicity that it was giving him. 
Its loss in circulation would have been quite noticeable. The 
truth of the matter is that Tunney’s publicity was just as 
beneficial to the newspapers as it was to him and we cannot 
see how he owes the press anything. 
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Reserve Training at San Diego 
By ROBERT M. MOUNT, Ist Lieut. F.M.C.R. 


ACK at the office! The Reserve Officers training 
camp at San Diego is added to many other pleasant 
and instructive memories of the Marine Corps. 
Returning from these brief summer training periods 
with a new attachment to the Corps and new 

friends made, we find it harder to slip back into 
the civilian groove than it was to be a Marine again after hav- 
ing been away from the life for many years. But then “once a 
Marine, always a Marine,” so it isn’t surprising after all that 
the first reveille brought forty-eight reserve officers, ordered 
to the Marine Base for two weeks training, to the deck, ready 
and anxious to start soldiering again. 

From that first bugle call’ until the last arm was punctured 
with a typhoid shot by the medico on the final day of the two 
weeks training the camp was a complete success. The program 
was so well planned and executed by the officers in charge that, 
in spite of the great amount of work to be done in so little time, 
we finished the schedule and left on time for homes scattered 
over the west from Washington and Montana to Arizona, feel- 
ing that our vacations had been well spent and taking away a 
new appreciation of what the Marine Corps expects of its 
reserve officers. 

Before leaving for camp we had all received schedules and 
outlines of the courses. Tactics and musketry for the field offi- 
cers course; aviation, camp sanitation, drill, field engineering, 
map reading, pistol and rifle marksmanship and tactics totaling 
70 hours for the company officers course; drill, automatic rifle, 
bayonet, hand grenades, map reading, marksmanship and tactics 
for the basic course covering 68 hours. It looked like a tough 
schedule and the mention of several “tactical walks” in the 
itinerary caused considerable speculation among us as to 
whether the term might not be a polite name for such delectable 
before breakfast meanderings, as General Butler’s 13th form- 
erly took at Quantico. Otherwise the program looked inter- 
esting enough. 

When we arrived we found the officers in charge somewhat 
disturbed because the shortage of men at the base and the 
absence of adequate facilities made it impossible to put the 
prescribed course over as it might be handled at Quantico with 
the assistance of the Marine Corps schools. If Major L. B. 
Stephenson was lacking in men and materials with which to 
work he at least had true Marine ingenuity and a fine staff, 
so that none of us could appreciate that anything was missing. 
We will gamble that part of our pay checks that we didn’t 
donate to an unbeatable system at Ti Juana that we had as fine 
a course of instruction as we could have secured had Congress 
given the Major carte blanc. Assisting Major Stephenson were 
Major N. C. Bates, in charge of this 307th Fleet Reserve Com- 
pany from Los Angeles, which, by the way, is a real Marine 
outfit; Capt. A. C. Dearing, instructor for the field officer's 
course; Capt. E. O. Ames, handling the company officers; Capt. 
Edward G. Heufe and Ist Lieut. Edward E. McGee, in charge of 
the basic course, and Capt. Mullaly, with his rifle range staff, 
running the rifle and pistol marksmanship end of the program. 
All of them are fine officers; men worth going to San Diego to 
know even though a benevolent government had refused us the 
necessary transportation. They put it over so well that even 
the most critical of us, away as we are from the military in 
our regular activities, liked the discipline and are already look- 
ing forward to the orders that we hope will come next year. 

On the bulletin board one noon when the field officers returned 
from winning a war on a map, the company officers were back 
from protecting the Naval Radio Station, from invading Mexi- 
cans, and the basic course officers had just finished a fierce 
session involving bared bayonets and burlap dummies, appeared 
the notice that the Commanding Officer would address the school 
at 3 o’clock. There was plenty of brushing and shining done 
that noon for General Dion Williams had taken command of the 
post during the morning. At the appointed time the General 
made an inspiring talk to the school. 


“In a national emergency the authorized strength of the 
Marine Corps will be more than 50,000 men,” said the General, 
“and you gentlemen will be the first to be called. It is neces- 
sary that in these brief training periods we give you a strenuous 
and effective review of your duties to keep you ready to answer 
the call should it come.” In closing the Genera! stated, “The 
Marine Corps thoroughly appreciates the interest and en- 
thusiasm with which you accept this training.” 

On the rifle range during the second week of the camp amidst 
the memory stirring commands of “ready on the right—already 
on the left” we were honored with a visit from Major General 
E. K. Cole. At noon when the last white disk had been flashed 
to a perspiring but expectant officer, and the targets half- 
masted, General Cole addressed the school. In his brief talk 
he made us feel that the Corps has a definite plan for the 
reserve and with a sincere welcome made us glad that we had 
not allowed civilian duties to interfere with the training. 

“We appreciate the sacrifices that many of you have made in 
attending this camp,”’ General Cole said, “and we earnestly hope 
that you will find it worth your while. To maintain the high 
standards of this service we must have trained officers ready to 
command should an emergency arrive, and we are looking to 
you men to fill that need.” The General then had a word with 
each officer, many of whom had seen their first service under 
his command at Parris Island. 

The period on the rifle range was a high point in the train- 
ing. The familiar crack and jar of the Springfield, that brief 
moment of expectancy before the disk flashed the news good or 
bad, the competition to determine who would carry the score 
board to the next range all combined to make the three days 
of shooting enjoyable. A word here is due Capt. Mullaly, the 
range officer, and his assistant, Lieut. Puller, for the business- 
like manner in which they conducted the instruction and firing 
and yet allowed us the full measure of fun which can only come 
from the friendly competition on the firing line. Some times a 
word or a phrase carelessly spoken can endear an officer to his 
men and Capt. Mullaly unintentionally with a spontaneous line 
made every man his friend. We had moved from the rifle range 
to the pistol course and the Captain found the door of the 
target shed locked while a detail of blue jackets stood idly by 
waiting to paste targets. A messenger was sent to secure the 
key from the chief petty officer, who had it last. In due time 
the messenger returned and reported, “Sir, the chief has gone 
ashore with the key in his pocket.” Forty-eight reserve officers 
sat in a semicircle expectantly awaiting the “skipper’s” re- 
action to the embarrassing announcement. He didn’t fail us. 
“Well, the blankety, blank, blank, blank,” he stated with feeling, 
and with a jerk of his thumb toward the door, “Bust her open 
sergeant, and tell those gobs to beat it.” 

Upon our return to the base from the range several of the 
boys had the misfortune to salute a fine looking brigadier gen- 
eral who looked the part but turned out to be the property 
of a movie troupe that had moved in during our absence. Tom 
Mix and a Hollywood outfit were shooting “Moran of the Ma- 
rines.” Mr. Mix playing the part of a new boot languished in 
his deck chair while a perspiring valet, white pants pressed in 
the dust affixed his leggings, and a passing sergeant from the 
recruit depot stopped, lost his lordly demeanor for a moment 
and then exclaimed to the world, “Oh, hell, I’d give two months 
pay if this was the real thing and not-a movie.” 

On the final morning everything clicked and we all left the 
base on time with no delay caused by the well-planned routine 
of checking out. At the Santa Fe station as we shook hands 
and parted a chap who had foregone a hunting trip to Alaska 
to be a Marine again for a little while said: “I’ve had some 
great vacations here and there, but believe me, brother, if I 
live to be a hundred I'll never have a better one than this little 
detail has been.” 

And he told the story for all of us. 
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By “Doc” Clifford 


ieee GALLEY FIRES 
Se Honorary Chaplain, U. S. M. C. 52 


“With th e 
oy Edward A. 
Callan, Q. M., 
retired, is a 
very happy in- 
spiration, and 
if comrade 
Callan can 
keep up a page 
»f similar 
character in 
future issues, 
my prediction 
is that his 
specialty will 
be one of the 


“DOC” CLIFFORD most widely- 
read and 
eagerly-looked for pages in our maga- 
zine. We owe so much to these “old- 
timers” whose loyalty and devotion 
helped to place the Corps in the fore- 
front as the “dependable.” 


* * 


The Quantico Choir, formed some 
months ago by Chaplain Witherspoon, 
has proved a splendid addition to the 
church services, and has also been 
utilized in numerous instances to bring 
cheer to churches away from the Post, 
at which the Chaplain has been given 
the opportunity to preach. Mrs. Bacon, 
wife of Lieut. Harry W. Bacon, on duty 
in Nicaragua, has devoted a great deal 
of time and hard work to making an 
efficient brigade of singers, and has cer- 
tainly succeeded splendidly. Their ex- 
cellent renderings called forth great 
praise from the large congregation, 
which assembled on DeMolay Sunday. 
Q. M. Set. Tyree and Bandsman Kemp 
have given good service. Kemp has the 
congratulations of every body in that 
he has now become a member of the 
Marine Band in Washington. 


* 


To star as song and cheer leader for 
nine years in one place, and to hold the 
fort against all comers is a task worthy 
of record. This has been done success- 
fully and efficiently by Sgt. D. Slayton, 
who has recently shipped over for an- 
other cruise. I have traveled far, and 
listened to scores of professional and 
other leaders, but have never yet met 
one who is better able to get the Marines 
on their toes, and their voices attuned 
better and in greater enthusiasm than 
“Dave.” And I assure those who do 
not know that to put on even one-half 
hour at the job in Quantico Gym will 
take all the strength that can be mus- 
tered. I attempted the task on three 
occasions while Dave was on vacation, 
and, believe me, I am perspiring yet. 


A Marine was standing in the R. R. 
Depot at Jacksonville, Fla., when a very 
attractive young lady approached him, 
and hurriedly thrusting a ten-months- 
old baby into his arms, exclaimed, “Just 
hold him a few minutes while I get my 
ticket,” and before he could protest, the 
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mother had disappeared. Of course, be- 
ing a Marine, he was not abashed by the 
request, but seeing that he waited the 
arrival of his best girl, the situation 
was annoying to say the least. The 
minutes passed slowly, and when I ran 
across him he was beginning to get mad, 
and when I said, “Why, boy, is this 
yours? And where’s the girl?” he al- 
most forgot himself. Then realizing 
his predicament, he laughed grimly, say- 
ing, “The kid isn’t mine, and if you'd 
locate his mother, Doc, you would do 
me a favor.” He could give me no de- 
scription, and the crowd of folks made 
the task a difficult one, and I had just 
returned to report failure when her 
ladyship calmly approached from the 
women’s waiting room, coolly said, “I 
guess I’ve been gone rather long, but I 
don’t suppose you cared seeing you had 
nothing else to do, and I'll take him 
now.” His simple reply was, “Well, of 
all the nerve!” and as he rushed to the 
other end of the depot, he shouted, 
“Watch out, Doc, or somebody'll get 
you. They must think we’re conductors, 
or something!” 


* « * 


I went from Parris Island to Savan- 
nah the other day by road. The vehicle 
was a cut-down Buick without top or 
windshield, and when we got going noth- 
ing passed us by. A sergeant and cor- 
poral accompanied me on the trip, the 
latter being the chauffeur, and if ever I 
have a good car and require a good 
driver, I want that corporal, but I in- 
tend having a covering and a_ wind- 
shield, and I think perhaps I might in- 
crease my insurance a little, for you 
can’t always think for the people you 
meet and pass on the highway. Never- 
theless, I enjoyed the trip. 


* 


Miss Grace A. White, the daughter of 
Major Arthur J. White, who is now in 
China, has recently graduated with 
honors from High School, and incidently 
was one of the winning team in a de- 
bate at the school. Before graduation 
she wrote, and presented her mother with 
the following beautiful lines, which those 
who know Grace best confidently assert 
really represent her heart’s feelings: 


“Mother, dear mother, sweetest of all the 
race, 
Full of 
grace; 
You are the finest, dearest, friend of all, 
Never have you failed in answering my 
call. 
You've helped me when I came with all 
my pains, 
And always when you've soothed, not 
one remains. 
You’ve planned, and thought, and sacri- 
ficed for me, 
Mother, dear Mother, I love none more 
than thee.” 


simplicity, loving kindness, 


* 


Nathan H. Cohen, who left Quantico in 
June, 1926, and went to Savannah, Ga., 
says he was awfully lonely at first after 
leaving the band. He is now feeling first 
class, has a wife and fine baby, and looks 
splendid in the uniform of the police 
force of which he is a worthy represen- 
tative. Several other Marines are also 
members of the same force, and giving 
a good account of themselves. I met 
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McNutt in Quantico recently, who for 
some years was clerk to Chaplain Niver, 
He is doing well, and from what | 
learned from people who know him and 
his work in Fredericksburg, he is one of 
the best at his trade in that city. Me. 
nutt’s chief news for me, however, was 
the fact that he and his wife are now the 
proud parents of three fine children, the 
last arrivals being twins. 

* * * 


DeMolay representatives from a large 
number of States made camp at Quan 
tico during July, when by the kindness 
of the General, Camp Neville was placed 
at their disposal. Captain Joseph J. 
Staley presided as host to the visitors, 
and simply outdid himself in making 
their stay the best possible. So much 
did they appreciate the advantages which 
the camp, its facilities for instruction 
and preparation for future usefulness, 
that they are all planning for bigger 
representation next year, and Captain 
Staley is now on the same work piloting 
a huge group of Boy Scouts on the same 
lines for choicer citizenship. Camp 
Neville is one of the finest for this pur 
pose that any person could wish for. 


x 


Parris Island thinks a great deal of 
fishing just now, and the poem of the 
month reveals the reason for the fact 
that the Island is usually a really fine 
place to live. 


OUT FISHIN’ 


“A feller isn’t thinkin’ mean 
Out fishin’; 

His thoughts are mostly good and clean 
Out fishin’; 

He does not knock his fellowmen, 

Or harbor any grudges then, 

A feller’s at his finest when 
Out fishin’; 

A feller’s glad to be a friend, 
Out fishin’; 

A helpin’ hand he’ll always lend 
Out fishin’; 

The brotherhood of rod and line 

An’ sky and stream is always fine. 

Men come real close to God’s design 
Out fishin’; 

A feller isn’t plotting schemes 
Out fishin’; 

He’s only busy with his dreams 
Out fishin’; 

His livery is a coat of tan 

His creed—to do the best he can 

A feller’s always mostly man, 
Out fishin’.” 


I didn’t meet my friend, Fisherman 
George Emerson, on my last visit. | 
hear he was up around New York State. 
The fish will have to look out when he 


returns. 
* * * * 


The Hostess House on the Island is 
now under new management, and has 
been repainted, upholstered, and gen- 
erally improved in appearance. Captain 
Fogg, under whose direction it is run- 
ning, conducted me through and around, 
and spoke with greatest enthusiasm of 
Mrs. Long and her assistant, Corporai 
Hughes, who are doing their utmost to 
put over a good program. Several 
evenings each week the band have given 
afternoon concerts on the lawn outside, 
while every Saturday a dance is the 
evening feature. 
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Marine Corps Institute 


Motive: The Best Educated Military 


Service in the World. 
‘ 
bf 
é WASHINGTON, D. C. 
(4 


August 10, 1928—Monthly Report 


Tetal number individuals enrolled... 6.725 
Total number enrolled since last report ‘ach . 472 
Total number disenrolled since last report 276 
Number examination papers received during period sa 2,478 
Total number graduates to date. 3,932 


| 


You Will Find This Important 


Last month “The Leatherneck” told you about the effort that the Marine Corps Institute has been making 
to place its graduates in touch with large employers who are on the lookout for trained men. This effort has 
produced the most encouraging results. Below we print one of the many letters that the Institute has received. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 
Texaco Petroleum Products 
17 Battery Place, 
A. V. Cherbonnier, New York, N. Y., 
Ist Lt. U. S. Marine Corps, July 10th, 1928. 
U. S. Marine Corps Institute, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir: 

We are very much interested in learning more about your plan for placing men who have gone through 
the United States Marine Training School, and should appreciate receiving such information from you. 

At the present time we should like to receive applications from picked men whom you can recommend as 
good stenographers. Sometime ago we employed a young fellow just out of the Marines, who had learned 
stenography in the Marine Corps, and if we can get two or three other men along the same lines we should be 
glad to do so immediately. 

Very truly yours, 
THE TEXAS COMPANY. 
Employment & Service Office. 
(Signed) By Chas. O. Strahley. 


If you are a graduate of the Marine Corns Institute, and if you expect to leave the Corps after vour enlistment has expired, 
and if you are interested in getting in touch with a job “on the outside,’ write the Secretary of the Marine Corps Institute for 
details. He may be able to place you in touch with just the right employer. 


Select Your Course and Fit Yourself for that Job on the Outside 


mation about the subjects to which they pertain. The average cost of these courses if taken by a civilian with a correspond- 
Ask your school officer for a catalogue, select a course in which you are interested and then fill out the attached slip 
and mail it to the Marine Corps Institute. 


MARINE CORPS INSTITUTE, WASHINGTON, D. C.: 


: 
~ 
» A | 
ALO 
3 
: 
+ 
? 
The Marine Corps Institut fers a selection of 233 academic and vocational courses containing the latest infor- eos 
ot 
Rank Name Organization Place igs 
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FLASHLIGHT TAKEN AT ONE OF THE BIG WEEKLY SMOKERS AT THE MARINE BASE AT SAN DIEGO | 


SAN DIEGO MARINES BASEBALL TEAM. LT. BAYLIS IS WHIPPING THEM INTO SHAPE THIS SEASON 


— 
| 
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MARINE CORPS RESERVE OFFICERS AT THE SUMMER TRAINING CAMP, MARINE BASE, SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 
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CAPTAIN WINANS AND HIS EFFICIENT STAFF OF INSTRUCTORS AT THE RECRUIT DEPOT, SAN DIEGO Zz 


“He Used to Belong to Our Crowd” 


“He’s the only one of the old gang who made good” 


“Trat’s Bob Thompson, sales mana 
ger for Boyd & Snyder. They say he 


makes $15,000 a year. 

“Yer it hasn't been long since he 
wasn't making more than $35 a week. 
| know, because he used to belong to 
our crowd. ‘There were six of us and 
there was hardly a night that we didn’t 
bowl or shoot pool or play cards 
tovether. 

“Lots of times we would sit down 
and talk about earning more money, 
but that’s all it ever amounted to— 
talk! Bob was the only one who really 
did anything. 

‘I'm through wasting my spare 
time like this,’ he said one night. ‘I’m 
going to take up a course with the 
International Correspondence Schools 
and trv to make something of myself 
before it is too late.’ 

“We didn’t sce much of Bob after 
that—he'd always laugh and sav he 


was ‘too busy’ when we'd ask him to 
join a party. 
“Look at him now. A big man in 
a big job. Making five times as much 
I'll ever make. Oh, what a fool I 
was not to send in that 1. C. S$. coupon 
when he did!” 


Are you like this man? Are you 
standing still while other men get ahead 
of you?) Are you idling away your time 
in small and fleeting pleasures instead of 
building for the future? 

The best way for you to advance in 
business and in life is to take up a 
course of home-study with the Interna- 
tional Correspondence Schools as so 
many other men have done. 


be- 


Jesse G. Vincent was a toolmaker 
fore he enrolled with the I. C. S. He 
is now Vice-president of the Packard 
Motor Car Company. Walter Chrysler, 
President of the ¢ _ r Corporation, 
is also a former I. S. student. So is 
“Eddie” the famous flying 

ace. who is now Director of 


—- Sales for the La Salle Motor 
Sntevesting Facts About the I. C. S. Company 

i r mi have been spent in the prepara An I. C. S. course enabled 

texto , and. aut! ti Fred W. Southworth to leave 

Vale. ¢ ( D th. lowa State, Michizan, t poorly paying job that he 

Amherst ed had held for twenty years and 

.c.s x years—a get a position as salesman. 

In six months he increased his 

fa compa al agreement salary more than 300 per cent. 

George A. Grieble is an- 

‘ other man who lifted himself 

out of the rut by spare-time 

Eve y, the I. C. S. Mailing Department handles study. He was a stone cutter 

: ee earning $15 a week when he 


enrolled with the 1. C. S$. He now has 
his own architectural and engineering 
business in Cleveland and his income is 
“between $10,000 and $15,000 a year.” 

If the I. C. S. can help these men to 
get out of the rut and make good, it can 
help you too. If it can raise the salaries 
of other men, it can raise yours! At 
least find out how. 

The way is easy! Just mark the work 
you like best in the coupon below. ‘Then 
mail it today. 

This doesn’t obligate you in any way, 
but it brings you information that may 
start you on a successful career. This 
is your Opportunity. Don’t pass it by. 


Mail the Coupon for Free Booklet 


INTERNATIONAL “CORRESPONDENCE “SCHOOLS 
Box 5280 F, Scranton, Penna: 
Oldest and achools in the world 


Without cost 1 can qualify for the 
position or i we which I have marked an X 
BUSINESS TRAINING COURSES 

C)Busir Manag t Sal ar 
{itr il Ma t Advert x 
Ce nnel Orga n 
() Traftie Manage Show Card Lett 


i ering 
Stenography ar 
Business Corres enee 


CJA “i ‘ Service 
Nic n Cost Ac 
Lik eping t ol Subjects 
Private Secretary 1 ts 
U Spanish French 
AND INDUSTRIAL COURSES 
eal Er ineering Architect 
(]Eleetrie Light Architects’ B 
[ LjContra 
Aret 
ri ete B 
{ Str iral Eng 
[ Chemistry 
Automobile Work 
{J Airplar engine 
Agriculture and iltry 


LJ Mathematics 


Name 
St 


Address 


State 


Canada, send this coupon to the Interna- 
hood snadian Limited, 
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OUT OF THE BRIG 
By LOU WYLIE 


% 


Dear Fellows: 
We do not believe 
in telling names 
and tales, too, 
though some of 
you may guess 
the hero’s name 
in the following 
story. The other 
day we met a 
nurse (we should 
have said a pretty 
nurse, as all 
nurses that figure 

a in Marine stories 
are pretty) just 
up from Panama, 
and she gave us 
quite a lot of gossip from that part of 
the globe. This story was too pathetic 
to forget easily, and because we feel 
that both the young lieutenant and his 
pretty wife (all Marine Corps Lieuten- 
ants have pretty wives) are very badly 
treated young people we relate it here- 
with. It seems before we heard so much 
about trouble in Nicaragua there was a 
young Marine Corps lieutenant in Pana- 
ma who was so extremely handsome that 
all the nurses at the hospital gave him 
the nickname of “Beautiful.” But 
“Beautiful” did not fall for their bland- 
ishments, and later returned to the 
States. Time passed and eventually 
“Beautiful’s” leave was up and he re- 
turned, bringing with him a tall, slender 
and very lovely wife. Then fate, in the 
shape of Nicaragua, threw a monkey 
wrench into “Beautiful’s” honeymoon, 
and away he went, leaving a very lonely 
bride. But fate had not done its worst 
in separating the two, for later is de- 
veloped that “Beautiful” was billeted 
on an ash heap, and out of sheer loneli- 
ness had acquired a monkey and a par- 
rot to keep the Seven Demons of loneli- 
ness at bay. Now, what can be more 
pathetic, we ask the Powers That Be, 
than to separate such a charming young 
couple on their honeymoon unless, of 
course, it would be to domicile the hus- 
band on an ash heap and leave him to 
indite his love letters and dream and 
plan the litthke romance that means the 
rest of his life, under such conditions. 
Ash heaps, monkeys and parrots. Things 
like that just make us believe that all 
ain’t right with the world. Romeo, to 
the tune of a parrot’s squawking; Don 
Juan writing letters of eternal love with 
a monkey chattering in his ear, or tear- 
ing up his puttees, or swallowing the 
emblems off his collar; John Gilbert try- 
ing to think pensively of his absent love 
while he picks cinders out of his blan- 
kets. It can’t be done, fellows, by any 
ordinary human being, and if “Beauti- 
ful’ gets away with it and writes let- 
ters, under such difficulties, that can con- 
vince his wife that he is living in the 


“Lou Wylie” 
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Seventh Heaven of Bliss whenever he 
thinks of her, and that will keep her 
from bolting back to the States and tell- 
ing the folks at home that he is sadly 
neglecting her, he is good, that’s all 
that we can say. And, since he is a Ma- 
rine we give him the benefit of the doubt 
and congratulate him in advance. Mean- 
time, this little story may serve to re- 
mind some of you other fellows that we 
imagine we hear complaining over some 
very trivial things, that there are folks 
who are worse off than you are and you 
might take a lesson from “Beautiful” 
and try and make the best of it. 


For the first time since February we 
journeyed over to the Naval Station, and 
spent a very pleasant Sunday afternoon. 
The ball game was called in the second 
inning (3 to 0 in favor of the Marines) 
on account of rain, but Mrs. Israel is a 
gracious hostess and the Captain a witty 
and a merry talker and the time went 
quickly. We question that outside of the 
tropics there is a prettier place than this 
same Naval Station. Shaded and cool, 
with the masts of ships showing above 
its tree tops, and mocking birds, butter- 
flies and flowers in profusion it seems 
more like a scene taken from some story 
in which young Annapolis graduates 
wander along its walks with sweet young 
things in pink or blue organdy clinging 
daintily to their arms, or march with 
them in bridal white under arched 
swords. In other words, it’s one “wow” 
of a place, and we like it. We did miss 
a lot the old familiar faces. Lt. Hart- 
sell should have been there, and so 
should Lt. and Mrs. Ranck, to say noth- 
ing of the old gang that made up the 
ball team, and the team’s most ardent 
promoter, Lt. Foote. 


THE FLAPPER’S CODE 


We are ladies indolent, 

On self enjoyment we are bent, 

The most unruly male’s content 

To tread the paths on which we’re bent, 
For we know how to tame ’em. 


O’er men we hold a regal sway, 
(At least it’s what the old folks say) 
We gold dig them in every way, 
We eat and dance and make ’em pay, 
They get some riding on the sleigh, 
When they get tough we lame ’em. 


But strange it is, the folks all find 
That though we are a different kind 
Of female, with a stronger mind, 
Eventually, we’re much inclined 
To marry, when we tame ’em. 
L’Envoi 

The old folks won’t believe this stuff, 
They like to think that we are rough, 
But “Sister,” we know it’s the guff, 
It’s just our stalking big game bluff. 

It seems that we have been put on the 


mailing list of the Central Recruiting 
Division, for we are receiving monthly 


Thirty-three 


copies of “The Recruiter” which is a very 
interesting little magazine. Capt. 
Grimm is certainly to be commended 
for his attractive drawings, and in fact 
the whole publication bears the earmarks 
of real journalism. We are always glad 
to find it in our mail. 


“Rastus,” called an inmate of a coun- 
ty jail, through the bars to a friend, 
“what time has you’all got?” 

“What foh you want to know de time,” 
replied the friend, “you aint going no 


place?” 


Word has just reached us, by way of 
one of the local police reporters, of a 
would-be suicide. It seems the man 
threw himself in the river and when a 
policeman on the bank threw him a rope 
he refused to grasp it. The officer im- 
mediately drew his revolver and shouted, 
“Grab that rope before I shoot you!” and 
the man at once caught hold of the rope 
and was pulled ashore. 


And, we learn from a young pharma- 
cist’s clerk, that the U. S. Dispensatory 
(whatever that is) contains the follow- 
ing instructions at the end of a pre- 
seription: 

“Take three times a day if unable to 
sleep in water.” 


Homer Turner, ex-marine, assures us 
that this is true. He doesn’t say just 
how he figured in the story though. It 
seems that a sergeant was questioning 
a squad of boots about orders and finally 
asked one of them if he knew when to 
salute. “Yessir,’ was the response, “I 
am to salute all colors and all officers 
except in cases.” . 


We have a letter from Sgt. Frank E. 
Massena, who was at one time stationed 
at the Naval Station here. Sgt. Mas- 
sena, it seems, was known as the “sing- 
ing marine” and when he wasn’t singing 
he was playing a fine game of baseball. 
Sgt. Massena is now in Nicaragua, and 
tells us that he is enjoying it very much, 
that they call flapjacks tortillas there, 
and he ends his letter up with an 
“Adios”; but we are afraid he is not 
doing so well with his Spanish for he 
left off the “Senora.” 


Which reminds us of the one you all 
have heard probably about the doughboy 
overseas who rushed up to a Marine and 
asked him, “Do you speak French?” 
“Sure,” said the Leatherneck. “Then 
come in here, this shopkeeper is trying 
to short change me.” The Leatherneck 
strode into the shop and leaning upon 
the counter scowled down at the little 


shopkeeper. “Parley Vouz Frances?” 
he thundered. “Oui, M’sieu,” said the 
storekeeper. “Then what the blankety 
blank ll are you trying to give my 


buddy short change for,” he yelled, we 
are told with good results. 
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OLD GOLD hits a homer 


for BABE RUTH 
in Blindfold cigarette test 


Why do they 


choose 


OLD GOLD 


even in the dark? 


On a non-stop flight to the bleachers! . . ; 


The idol of the baseball world 
... “The King of Swat” 


BABE RUTH... making the test in the 
dressing room at the Yankee Stadium. 
He was asked to smoke each of the four 
leading brand-, clearing his» taste with 
black coffee between smokes. Only one 
question was asked: “Which one do 


you like best?” 


W hat is this superiority that wins so many 
famous people? It's simply honey-like 
smoothness . . . the new and delightful 
quality that has added to 
cigarettes. And it comes from the heart- 
leaves of the tobacco plant. . . the finest 
tobacco that grows. That's why you can 
pick an with your eyes closed. 
And that’s why Ovp GoLp is the fastest 
growing cigarette in America. 


SMOOTHER AND 


BETTER...“NOT A 


“YES...l am well over 21...s0 
I could see no reason why | 
shouldn't make the blindfold 
test. As I tried the four leading 
cigarettes | kept this “box 
score’ on the results: 


No.l . . at first 
No.2 . this one ‘fanned’ 
No.3. . out on a pop fly 
No. 4 (OLD GOLD) 

a home run hit! 


“OLD GOLD'S mildness and 
smoothness marked it ‘right 
off the bat’ as the best.” 


© P. Lorillard Co., Est. 1760 


Made from the heart-leaves 


of the tobacco plant 


COUGH IN A CARLOAD” 
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TUNNEY, MAN OF MYSTERY & TITLES 
ARMY & NAVY TO MAKE UP? 

WISE TOMMY 

MARINE CORPS MADE CORBETT 
THANKING ANONYMOUS 
CORRESPONDENTS 

CAPTAIN TUNNEY 


And now he is acclaimed by the ma- 
jority as the “Greatest Of Them All.” 
This man Tunney, derided shortender of 
many a bout, shy, book-loving, intel- 
lectual man of mystery. Probably no 
figure in athletic history requires more 
adjectives to fully describe. Titles by 
the score, authentic and otherwise, have 
been heaped upon him by sports writers, 
officials—and the crowd. But, does any 
place him better than the one found at 
the top of this page? “The Man Nobody 
Knows” is an apt title, for even his 
closest intimates admit that at times 
they do not know him. 

From a desk in a steamship company’s 
office he came into the Marine Corps, 
where he followed boxing (albeit not 
over enthusiastically) and became a 
service champion. He was not fond of 
professional fighting and was constantly 
troubled with brittle hands. But he kept 
at it, breaking the rules that had been 
followed by many a fighter before him, 
and will be followed by many more here- 
after. Why? Because he knew himself 
better than any other and was sure that 
he was different and therefore needed 
different rules. 

The story of his early fights, which 
have been running serially in THE 
LEATHERNECK, disclose a man with 
set ideas and a determination to carry 
them out regardless of consequences. 
He made himself the greatest boxer, 
probably to balance the setbecak of bad 
hands. These hands he nursed and cared 
for through many a contest. Backed by 
cold, careful planning, they won him the 
championship from Dempsey, and later 
his second battle with the dethroned 
champion. Continued on page 43 


HE beam of clustered 

flood lights fun- 
neled down upon two 
gladiators, intensifying 
the paleness of their 
faces, deepening the 
crimson stains on their 
bared bodies. Beyond 
the range of lights un- 


dulated a sea of faces 
that murmured like 
gentle waves, or roared 
as great breakers 
crashing against a 
wall. Sharply above 
all other sounds could 
be heard the patter of 
feet, skipping lightly 
over the resined floor, 
and the dull thud of 
padded fists crashing 
against bruised bodies. 
Then, too, was the 
strident staccato of 
countless telegraph 
keys, rattling their 
cryptic message 
throughout this and 
distant lands. 

The expressions of 
the two combatants, 
immobile as graven 
images, betrayed no 
sign of their thoughts; 
neither triumph nor 
pain was depicted in 
those faces. 

A bell clanged 
sharply. The automatons ceased their 
gyrations and each retired to his own 
corner of the roped arena. A roar of 
appreciation burst from the spectators. 
Here was a fight! A man’s fight! For 
nine fearful, gruelling rounds had these 
crafty, ring-wise warriors driven each 


“The Man Nobody Knows” 


intuition. A heavy blow thudded against 
his battered face. The crowd cheered 
as he staggered to the ropes. It was a 
meaningless roar to his ears. He was 
conscious of nothing but the menace of 
his advancing foe. In vain he sought 
protection against the savage rain of 


Thirty-five 


- Wins! 


other about with pun- 
ishing, blows. They had 
stood toe to toe, slug- 
ging savagely, or, call- 
ing forth every science 
known to boxing, they 
had dodged, feinted 
with cunning dexterity, 
jabbed and_ counter- 


jabbed. Yes, it was a 
mad, glorious fight, a 
Man’s fight. 

A whistle, sharp as 
a knife, cut through 
the There was 
commotion in the two 
corners, a scraping 
of feet. Seconds scram- 
bled out. A bell clanged 
and the men moved 
warily towards the cen- 
ter of the ring. The 
face of one was 
streaked with crimson 
where his seconds had 
washed away the blood. 
He was less steady on 
his feet than his ad- 
versary, and his eyes 
had a glassy stare. A 
scarlet stream trickled 
from one corner of his 
mouth and _ dripped 
down on his hirsute 
chest. He moved about 
clumsily, blocking 
blows from __ instinct, 
striking out with blind 
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gloves. His knees buckled under him and he slumped, 
a huddled heap, to the canvas floor. 

Somewhere, faint and far away, he heard the slow, 
solemn toll of numbers. He struggled in vain to arise. 
Suddenly, like an explosion, a bell clanged in his ears. 
He was conscious of being borne, as if on air, to his corner. 

Almost, he thought, immediately, another bell rang. 
Once more he arose, slowly with dim uncertainty, towards 
the center. His arms were as lead; he strove to move 
them quickly. 

Suddenly the third figure in the ring held up his arms. 
The defeated man knew the meaning of that gesture; they 
were stopping the fight. Weakly he tried to protest. 

The victor came forward and placed his arms around the 
sweating shoulders of the vanquished. “Tom,” he said, 
“You are a game man.” 

Thus ended the epic battle between World’s Champion 
Gene Tunney, the Fighting Marine, and Tom Heeney, whose 
valiant but futile effort to wrest the crown from the 
champion has endeared him to the heart of the world. 

The Champion Retires 

Now that Tunney had proven to the world that he was 
not a “cream-puff boxer” but a real slugging, able-to-take- 
it fighter, he was satisfied. He had successfully defended 
his crown against the two most formidable contenders that 
the pugilistic world could offer: Dempsey and Heeney. 
He could, if he chose, retire now with impunity against any 
suggestions that he was too “yellow” to continue. A de- 
cision of such moment is his, and his alone to make. 

The fighting Marine later announced his dramatic retire- 
ment during a banquet at the Hotel Biltmore at which his 
associates in boxing and about fifty newspaper men were 
present. “It is with some reluctance that I announce my 
retirement from the ring,” he said, “and I do not want any- 
one to think I believe there is anything wrong with 
boxing. I feel that since I have defended that title 
against the one from whom I won it and from the best of 
the present-day contenders, that I am entitled to give it up 
in as graceful a man- 
ner as possible. 

“I will the 
smell of resin, the 
glare of the arc lights, 
the roar of the crowds 
—the fascination of it 
all. But I’ve had ten 
years of it, and ten 
years of such a vio- 
lent sport are suffi- 
cient. . . . I want to 
step down now while 
I am at the peak. 
There are no con- 
tenders in sight and it 
may be three years 
before one appears, | 
do not want to wait 
so long.” 

The retiring cham- 
pion also announced 
the gift of a perpetual 
trophy, to be known 
as the Muldoon-Tun- 
ney Cup, which will 
be symbolic of the 
heavyweight boxing 
championship of the 
world. On one side 
will be engraved the 
names of the cham 
pions from John L 
Sullivan to Jess Wil- 
lard, and on the other 
the names of Jack 
Dempsey and Gene 
Tunney. The next 
name to appear on 
the cup will be de- 
cided in a_ Rickard 
elimination tourna- 
ment, the winner of 
which will be accepted 
as champion by Tun- 


Continued on page 42 
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Football Games and Players For 
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In the Following Special Article for The Leatherneck, Major J. C. Fegan, Athletic Officer, U. S. 
Marine Corps, Comments Upon Virtually Every Angle of the Corps Grid Campaign 
Scheduled for This Fall; Many Questions Asked in Letters to the 


This season finds us facing two im- 
portant tasks: One, the conquering of 
the hardest schedule that has ever con- 
fronted us; the other, the rebuilding of 
our team by replacing many of the 
veterans which are ineligible this year 
because they have played their full time 
of three years on the squad. 

The fact that last year’s team went 
through the season untied and unde- 
feated left several axes to be ground 
this season. Coaches take great delight 
in trimming a team having such a 
record. 

The fact that the civilian contractor 
building the new barracks at Quantico 
has found it necessary to cut away one 
side of the stadium, thereby making it 
undesirable to use for games and prac- 
tice for the present, also the tearing 
down of our old training quarters, has 
caused the team to make the Philadel- 
phia Navy Yard its base this year, after 
one month’s training at the University 
of Maryland. Philadelphia was selected 
because those barracks have a good field 
for practice; because its rail and press 
facilities are splendid; because we can 
use the Municipal Stadium for practice, 
and because there are several colleges 
nearby with which we can scrimmage. 

On September 3rd the squad of about 
75 candidates, representing all of our 
larger organizations and posts, will as- 
semble at the Marine Barracks, Wash- 
ington, after which they will proceed to 
the training quarters at College Park, 
about ten miles east of Washington, the 
seat of the University of Maryland, 
where Head Coach “Curley” Byrd will 
again permit us to train side by side 
with the football squad of that univer- 
sity. It may be recalled that last year 
our training at Maryland was largely 
responsible for our record season, as we 
were in fine physical shape from the very 
jump-off; consequently the injuries sus- 
tained were few and slight. 

After spending the month of Septem- 
ber at the University of Maryland, those 
candidates who still remain on the squad 
will proceed to the Philadelphia Bar- 
racks for the finishing touches prior to 
entering upon the schedule. Those can- 
didates who are not able to make the 
squad will be returned to their original 
outfits. The first cut in the squad will 
be made about the 15th of September. 
Thereafter weekly cuts will be made 
until the squad numbers not more than 
35 members, which strength represents 
the greatest number we can carry on 
trips. Head Coach Keady is hoping.that 
of this number as many posts and or- 
ganizations as possible will be repre- 
sented so that the interest will be wide- 
spread among the personnel of the 
Corps. 

We open on October 6th at New Lon- 
don, Connecticut, with the Coast Guard 
Academy team. This is the first vear 
we will meet this team. The players 
will represent the cream of the Coast 


Sports Editor are Answered 


THEY WILL ANSWER “FIRST CALL” 


STAFF 
Head Coach, J. T. Keady. 
Manager, ist Lt. Edwin v. Farrell. 
Asst. Coaches, 2nd Lts. C. T. Bailey and 
J. Burger. 

Mess Sergeant, Perry E. Paisley. 

OFFICERS 
Second Lieutenant Clovis C. Coffman. 
Second Lieutenant Frank G. Dailey. 
Second Lieutenant Wilson T. Dodge. 
Second Lieutenant David F. O'Neill. 
Second Lieutenant Alan Shapley. 

ENLISTED MEN 


Beatty, Private William H. 
*Cain, Private Deney E. 
Carney, Private Edward B. 
‘Cobb, Sergeant Charles E. 
Cummings, Private ici, Charies S. 
Dashiell, Private John b 
DeFoe, Private Oliver L. 
*DeRoo, Corporal Clyde L. 
*Duncan, Sergeant Richard. 
Evans, Private ici. Green B. 
Fitzgerald, Private Geraid. 
Gotko, Corporal Raymond F. 
Hagerty, Private icl. Oliver P. 
*Hart, Private ici. Lincoln. 
Hinson, Private Hoke S. 
Howie, Private Ralph. 
Johnson, Private Oliver M. 
Kelly, Private Jack. 

Levey, Sergeant James J. 
Long, Corpora! Cornelius F. 
*McCracken, Corporal Robert G 
McDonald, Sergeant John G. 
McNitt, Private John H. 
McWhinney, Private Arthur Kk 
Madden, Private Owen S. 
Martin, Private Richard J. 
Moore, Private Walter J. 
Peasley, Private Earl W. 
Phillips, Sergeant William P. 
Pierce, Private Floyd R. 
Poppeiman, Corporal Raymond J 
Porter, Private Francis J 
Powers, Private James J. 
Riles, Private Clarence R. 
Rose, Private Robert R. 
Shoemaker, Private Herbert N. 
Snively, Private Gomer T. 
Spannuth, Sergeant William G. 
Stroupe, Corporal James E. 
Swearingen, Private ici. Joseph N 
Trees, Private tcl. Marion W. 
"Watson, Corporal Alva C. 
Whitfield, Sergeant John K. 
“Wigmore, Sergeant James. 
*“Woods, Corporal Albert W. 
Cooper, Private Francis R. (later). 


*Indicuates men who played last year 


Guard. Lieutenant R. V. Marron, their 
coach, is a very serious and thorough 
one, and unquestionably his team will 
give a good account of themselves. They 
are now training at Cape May and will 
be moved to New London by early Oc- 
tober to round out for our game. The 
Coast Guard and ourselves have culti- 
vated a most cordial competitive spirit 
in baseball, rifle shooting and football, 
and we look for a lasting and pleasant 
association. 

On October 13th we journey to Erie, 
Pennsylvania, to meet St. Bonaventure’s 
College. Erie is the same city in which 
the Marine Corps League last year held 
its most successful national convention; 
so we look for a great day for all our 
clan residing in that neck of the woods. 
St. Bonaventure’s will have a very strong 
aggregation, as they will have all except 
one or two of their letter men back from 
last year. 


On October 20th we travel to Fair- 
mount, West Virginia, to meet Davis 
and Elkins College, which is located at 
Elkins, West Virginia. This is our first 
contact with this institution. They have 
always put a strong team in the field, 
and their record shows that they gen- 
erally give West Point and Annapolis 
busy afternoons. We wil: run an even 
chance with them for victory. Inci- 
dentally, one of our popular ex-Marine 
athletes, Curg Hill, will probably play 
against us, as he is now a student there. 

On October 27th we will be present 
at Cincinnati, Ohio, to meet for the third 
successive year our good friends and 
sportsmen, St. Xavier College. This be- 
ing Navy Day, a great program has been 
arranged. The city of Cincinnati has 
stepped in and asked that the Major 
General Commandant be sent out to 
make the annual address, and have de- 
cided upon a “feast fit for kings” for 
all ex-service men. A parade will wind 
up at their attractive new stadium. I 
dislike to go on record as a “gloom,” but 
on that day we will need all the good 
will of “Lady Luck.” Last year we won 
over them by a single point, the score 
being 14-13. The year before that we 
were scalped, 27-11; so this will be a 
“rubber” game. It might be well to note 
that they will not suffer much from the 
loss of letter men. Coach “Joe” .Meyer 
as usual will have a smart, smooth- 
running aggregation, which always gives 
the crowd their money's worth. 

On November 3rd in the Griffith Sta- 
dium, Washington, we will arrive to play 
for the President’s Cup. This year Jiggs 
will not have his usual fun with the 
Army mule; instead, the Navy goat will 
be his playmate. 

The Secretary of War has formally 
notified the Secretary of the Navy and 
the Major General Commandant that the 
Army will not put a team in the field 
this year to compete for the President’s 
Cup. It appears that due to a change in 
policy the Army is stressing Corps Area 
teams and not teams representing the 
Army as a unit. The Navy now comes 
to the front with a team which is basing 
at Newport, R. I. They will represent 
the Navy as a unit this year, and the 
contest will be played under the same 
rules as heretofore; that is, on the field 
of play only one officer will be permitted. 
This has been a long-standing custom in 
the Navy. We can look for plenty of 
work on that afternoon, as the Navy is 
assembling a truly representative team. 
I can assure the Corps that we will be 
ready to give them our top style and 
effort. Radio and press notices will be 
served promptly to all stations, ships 
and posts regarding the result of this 
contest. 

On November 10 we will meet Wash- 
ington College of Chestertown, Mary- 
land. At present it looks as if the game 
will be played in Norfolk, Va., although 
the place has not been definitely deter 
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mined. Norfolk is favored because of 
the number of our personnel stationed 
near that city who could see the game 
This team is not a very strong one, but 
it will give us a game anyway. They 
had a baseball team which nearly cost us 
our record, and their basketbal! team is 
as good as they come. Coach Kibler 
is a Second Division man and was deco- 
rated by General Lejeune for his work 
overseas. Our team will need a let-up 
about this time. 

On November 17th we appear in the 
famous Soldiers’ Field in Chicago, where 
Gene Tunney carried our colors so tri- 
umphantly. Loyola University will be 
our opponent, and this will be our first 
appearance in the Windy City. Loyola 
will have her usual strong team and will 
doubtless run true to form. They have 
a great field to pick from and a campus 
full of great spirit. The answer will be 
a hard one for us to get. We hope that 
all hands will do what they can to get 
Chicago to tuan out for this ghme. 
There will be plenty of good seats and 
they will not cost $40 either. Now is the 
chance for our Chicago Marines and ex- 
Marines to show their stuff. They have 
been wanting to see our colors on a 
Chicago gridiron; so here they are—it is 
up to them to show us what they can do 
in the line of a cheering section, as we 
will certainly need one. 

On November 24 we are due at Scran- 
ton, Pa., to meet Lebanon Valley College 
of Annville, Pennsylvania. While this is 
our first meeting on the football grid- 
iron, we have met on the baseball dia- 
mond and basketball! court. It will be 
our first appearance in Scranton. This 
team, while not as formidable as some 
of those on our schedule, is just the kind 
of fighting aggregation that bothers even 
the best. They are after the ball every 
minute and make an afternoon very en- 
tertaining for their visitors. This col- 
lege is one of the older ones of Central 
Pennsylvania and has always made it- 
self known for its “never-die” spirit. We 
hope our “alumni” around Scranton and 
way-stations will show their faces and 
air their lungs on this Saturday. 

On November 29 (Thanksgiving Day) 
we will for the third year roll into Day- 
ton, Ohio, and see our good friends “The 
Moots,” who are the fellows that make 
all teams want to come back to Dayton 
year after year. They are also the ones 
that “fired the shot heard around the 
world” for the University of Dayton. 
It is always a pleasure to step on Day- 
ton’s wonderful field—no Brussels car- 
pet feels finer. Their stadium is a 
“big shot”; it has all the modern con- 
veniences of a Park Avenue apartment; 
but on top of all this there is a crown of 
sportsmanship of the highest order. 
Underneath all there is a school spirit 
that has made Dayton University a great 
asset to the State of Ohio. All these 
things cannot “just happen”; there must 
be some reason, some accelerating power. 
There is, and his name is John G. Bodie, 
their director of athletics. I have run 
across no better. Dayton University will 
make it warm for us, notwithstanding 
the wintry weather—they always do. In 
1926 they took us over 6-2; last year we 
managed to even up the count by shut- 
ting them out 6-0; so this year we will 
have another “rubber” game. Records 
show they will have their last year’s 
team with them again; that is, none of 
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their players from last year’s team 
graduated last June. We learned that 
last fall, so we have had plenty of warn- 
ing. We will do our best to stop Day- 
ton’s line and backs from stealing all of 
the “turkey.” 

On December 8 we will play a return 
engagement down in “Ole New Orleans,” 
with Loyola University. To the East- 
ern schedule this is really a post-season 
game; but down in Dixie they start their 
schedules about two weeks later and 
continue so to fill out a full season. Last 
year our warm welcome was only an- 
other example of New Orleans hospi- 
tality. Loyola is a young, wide-awake 
school, and they have live influence be- 
hind them. Their stadium is strictly up- 
to-date, with its overhanging second 
deck, which gives one the feeling that he 
is out on the field. The cash customers 
always get their money's worth. Shaugh- 
nessy, their coach, is about the best 
known in the South, and his teams justify 
his reputation. He has a fine playing 
field, which is better than the home green 
in our smartest golf clubs. It is the ap- 
ple of Dantoni’s eyes. Loyola is always 
in the game; they make it their business 
to be there. 

Much to our ill luck, their team this 
year will show but one or two new faces, 
which means “trouble ahead” for us. 
Last year we hung up their scalps by a 
score of 6-0; and immediately after the 
game were invited to return. I forecast 
they had a good reason, as they, too, are 
in the business of collecting scalps. Our 
team will probably leave Dayton and 
proceed direct to New Orleans, where 
until the day of the game we will camp 
at the Marine Barracks, as we did last 
year. 

From the headquarters of the 9th 
Corps Area, U. S. Army, San Francisco, 
comes an invitation for the team to play 
the team representing the Army on the 
West Coast. They propose a game in 
San Francisco on December 22nd. The 
invitation is being considered, and it 
seems quite possible that it will be ac- 
cepted if it will not be interpreted as an 
invasion of the War Department's policy; 
also pending the necessary financial 
guarantee. 

The coaching staff this year will be 
headed by “Tom” Keady as usual. He 
will have as his assistants two of Uni- 
versity of Maryland’s graduates, both 
well known to us: Lieut. C. T. Bailey, 
who will specialize in the backfield, and 
Lieut. J. C. Burger, who is concentrating 
his efforts on the line. 

Among the innovations this year comes 
the introduction of two of our well- 
known enlisted men as assistant coaches: 
James Wigmore, tackle for three years 
on the team, and Richard Duncan, half- 
back and safety man for three years 
and captain last year. These assistants 
will devote their attention to culling out 
the new-comers from the squad, and later 
on to individual coaching. 

We manage we find in harness this 
year First Lieut. E. J. Farrell, who has 
for many years interested himself in 
football and who filled a similar billet 
three years ago. Aside from the coach- 
ing and managing staff comes the an- 
nouncement of the training staff, which 
includes several familiar names: Ser- 
geant James E. Young, Sergeant James 
V. Nicholas, Sergeant Perry E. Paisley, 
Corporal Robert G. Carter and Corporal 
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“Here and There’’ 


Comes a time in nearly every fighter’s 
life when he would like to chuck it all 
and settle down to raising chickens, 
Sometimes it’s mere weariness of the 
game, sometimes but 
the comforting 
thought of quiet life 
on the farm, oftimes 
it’s a case of being 
forced out because 
of injuries, and a 
few times because of 
a genuine interest in 
chickens. 

Two of the above 
reasons apply to 
Tommy Lyon, who 
recently challenged 
any fighter in the 
world at his weight, 
but who has _ been 
forced into retire- 
ment, at least tem- 
porarily. Tommy 
has fought his bat- 
tles in various posts 
of the Marine Corps, 
but mostly on the 
West coast. He was 
punching his way to 
“big time” when he 
fell, spraining liga- 
ments in his back to 
such an extent that 

Tommy Lyon he may be given a 

physical disability 
discharge from the Corps. Fans regret 
this, and hope that he will recover in a 
few weeks and again be on the up and 
up in the punch racket. 

But if he does not, his service in the 
Corps will not have been in vain by any 
means. For Tommy has had other in- 
terests besides boxing, to wit, chickens. 
While he has been mussing the facial 
pulchritude of various and sundry boxers 
he also has been studying poultry farm- 
ing and breeding through the Marine 
Corps Institute. He writes your cor- 
respondent: 

“In case I do get discharged from the 
Corps, I want to say that it has helped 
me a lot in the way of education. I 
have completed a course in poultry 
farming and have just about finished an- 
other in poultry breeding. When I came 
in I weighed 135; now my natural weight 
is 150 to 155, and I fight at 147. The 
Corps teaches a man to take better care 
of himself, and has helped me _ both 
mentally and physically.” 

A wise fighter, Tommy. He took no 
chances, but gratefully accepted the op- 
portunities offered him. He may not 
fight again, but he certainly will suc- 
ceed. And, we ask you, what could be 
sweeter than raising a flock of chickens, 
scientifically, in sunny California? 
Stephen S. Solarz. 


In the next issue of The Leatherneck 
will appear personal write-ups and the 
athletic history of each player. 


“If you think you’re going to win, you 
generally lose,” is Miss Marie Mar- 
quette’s philosophy. She, of Memphis, is 
southern women’s tennis champion, and 
a really great player. Her philosophy, 


however, is open to question. 
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Above: Judges measure a close one. 


during the eliminations. 


Right, 
above: Part of the gallery is composed of 
Mrs. P. M. Rixey, Jr.. Mrs. J. C. Harman, 
Mrs. W. M. Marshall, Mrs. T. A. Hartung, 
Colonel P. M. Rixey, Miss L. Rixey, Colonel 
F. E. Evans. Lower, right: A group of rooters | 


2ND REGIMENT MARINES 
TOSS TWO-POUND SHOES 


Like Old Timers From Back Yonder 
Port Au Prince Leathernecks Pitch 
Horseshoes in Lengthy Tourna- 

ment; Col. Rixey Eliminated. 


There’s just no end to the sports 
versatility of Marines. Down in Haiti 
recently the Leathernecks completed a 
horseshoe tournament which was pro- 
moted and refereed by Captain W. Mar- 
shall. Thirty-four contestants took part 
in the eliminations and the tournament 
was a “hot” success both literally and 
figuratively. Large galleries, with not a 
few ladies of the Brigade, witnessed the 
daily play, and various favorites wer 
cheered as lustily as contenders in any 
sport. 

Reaching the finals, interest in the 
tournament became intense, the various 
teams in the Brigade each having their 
special rooters, and when the final shoe 
(two-pounders) was pitched, the team 
representing the Brigade Depot Detach- 
ment was designated the winner. The 
winners wer Pfe. Charles A. Loveland 
and Cpl. Henry A. Bedell, and the run- 
ners-up, Pvt. John R. Poland and Pvt. 
Earnest C. Taylor. 

Colonel P. M. Rixey, commanding offi- 
cer, Second Regiment, was among the 
early contestants, but was eliminated by 
the youngsters whose Alma Mater was 
apparently located where horseshoes 
grow. The entire tournament was a 
spirited one, and according to our cor- 
respondent an abundance is required to 
stand up in the hot Haitien sun for two 
hours at a time, pitching two-pound 
horseshoes, There was a prize, too, 


Besides playing a first rate tennis sea- 
son on local courts, these two Marines 
are said to be the handsomest at the 
Marine Corps Institute. Our young lady 
readers may have their names and other 
data by writing the sports editor. 


M. Paul Morand, a renowned French 
author, says that in Timbuctoo there is 
a tribe of sprinters who would make 


Paddock and Wycoff look slow. These 
negroes are accustomed to chasing ante- 
lope and gazelle with only a cutlass as 
a weapon. 


The Olympic winter sports as well as 
track and field, swimming, and all other 
Olympiad competitions will be held in 
the United States in 1932. The winter 
sports are now an integral part of the 
games, while the International Olympic 
Committee has banned tennis and soccer, 


Jack Mahoney, the Fourth Regiment’s 
welter ace, is in the China sport pages 
again, winning one and drawing one 
since the last batch of news arrived. The 
Marine hit “Salty” Thomason, welter 
champion of the Asiatic Squadron, with 
everything but the bucket to take an 
easy decision. Meeting Stoker Cunning- 
ham in a main event at the Carlton, 
Mahoney got a draw decision that was 
met with mixed feelings. Many thought 
he should have been declared the winner. 


Tex Rickard’s losses on the Tunney- 
Heeney fight were lessened partially 
when he received ten dollars from two 
radio spectators. One said his ringside 
seat on the front porch was an excellent 
substitute for Madison Square Garden. 


This column sends hearty greetings 
and good wishes to the editorial staff of 
the Fourth Regiment’s new paper and 
promises to snitch all the “lifts” it can. 


Send in that Sport Item 
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SUMMER LEAGUE OPENS 
AT PORT AU PRINCE 


Four Teams Are Entered In the Race 
For Handsome Cup Presented by 
Railroad Official. 

Four teams: Aviation, Second Regi- 
ment, Gendarmerie and Brigade Head- 
quarters, opened the summer baseball 
league at Port au Prince on the Fourth 
of July, and are now well started on the 
series, the winner of which will receive 
a handsome loving cup which has been 
presented by Mr. Van Reed, general 
agent of the Panama Railroad Steam- 
ship Line. The cup will be contested 
for annually. 

The donor tossed the first ball in the 
opening game and the Regiment, en- 
couraged by its band and supporters, 
defeated the Aviation team, last year’s 
champions, by the score of 10 to 2. 
Bukoway, one of the pitching aces of 
the Quantico Marine team, and now 
twirling for the Regiment, held the Avia- 
tors to five hits while his teammates 
garnered eight, among them two hom- 
ers. Lieut. Bailey’s team will be hard 
to beat this year. 

The second game between the Brigade 
Headquarters and Gendarmerie ended in 
a deadlock, 5 to 5. The Brigade fought 
an uphill battle all the way, going into 
the lead by 5 to 3 in the seventh inn.ng 
after scoring all of their runs in that 
inning. In their half of the last inning, 
the Gendarmes retaliated by scoring two 
runs on a walk, an infield error and a 
“Texas leaguer.” Lieut. Beall, for the 
Gendarmerie, and Archer, for Brigade, 
pitched excellent ball and the game was 
exciting throughout. 


League Standing 
Won Lost Pet. 


Regiment . 5 0 1.000 

Gendarmerie 3 2 666 

Brigade 2 2 500 

Aviation 6 00U 
Results 


Regiment 10, Aviation 2. 

Brigade 5, Gendarmerie 5 

Regiment 2, Brigade 0 

Gendarmerie 3, Aviation 2 

Brigade 1, Aviation 0. 

Regiment 11, Gendarmerie 0 

Gendarmerie 4, Brigade 3. 

Regiment 4, Aviation 2. 

Gendarmerie 5, Aviation 3. 

Brigade 7, Aviation 4. 

Regiment 1, Gendarmerie 0. 

No-Hit Game 

On July 20th the Brigade Headquar- 
ters’ team journeyed to Cape Haitien 
and defeated that aggregation by a score 
of 8 to 2. Koehler had the Cape men 
eating out of his hand with his fast ball. 
Pay Sgt. Smith brought in three of his 
team’s scores with two timely hits. 
Downing pitched for Cape Haitien. 


HUCKABY K. O'S. JOHNNY EVANS 

Glenn Huckaby, well-known welter of 
the Third Brigade, drove Johnny Evans 
of H. M. S. “Berwick” to the floor so 
often that the referee gave the fight to 
the Marine by a technical K. O. in the 
eighth round of a scheduled ten-rounder. 
The match was Huckaby’s first fight 
after a long lay-off, but apparently did 
not suffer from it 


Above, the players (left to right) Zlamal, 

French, Riley, Daly, Buckowy, Partridge, 

Seales. Sitting: Schnider, Schoonover, 

Waksmundski, “Zeke” Bailey (Capt.), 

Liske, Jenkens, Opzoomer (scorer). At 

right: Mr. Van Reed with trophy he pre- 
sented to the league. 


Captain Linscott Plays 
Three Positions in no 
Error, no Equipment 


Game Between Officers 
& Jefes; Game All Wet 


(Subcea Val From Nicaragi 


One of the highlights among sports 
events in this far flung outpost of civili- 
zation was a baseball game between the 
Marine Officers and the Bragman Bluff 
Lumber Co. Jefes, ie., Officials. 

The game was scheduled to go the 
limit and started at nine o’clock. It was 
called after the third inning; not because 
it was raining, but because it was rain 
ing more. 

The Aviators had flown to Bluefields 
and had taken some of our star players 
with them so the Marine team took the 
field with seven members, Captain Lin- 
scott electing to play right, left and cen 
ter field. 

The Jefes started off with a rush, 
“Gayno” Robinson annexing a homer, 
scoring one other runner. Doctor Stover, 
MC, was pitching and Captain Edson was 
on the receiving end. It took a little 
time to get started, but the Marines 
warmed to their task and supported the 
Doctor in fine style. 

In the Marine half they about dried 
the base lines. Major De Carre drew 
first blood with a two-bagger, coming 
home after a steal and a single. Lieu- 
tenant Hall made a beautiful dive for 
home and when the splash subsided the 
umpire ruled him safe, as the catcher 
hadn't been able to breast the flood that 
followed. Major Utley scored two runs 
with his three-sacker, but was unable to 
come home as the inning ended. 

In the second the Marines played 
stellar ball. Doctor Stover had to leave 
after the first inning due to illness, not 
his own, and Mr. La Casse, a left-handed 
pitcher, was loaned us with the provision 
that he pitch right handed. Lieutenant 
Hopper, at first, made an unassisted 
double play. Captain Linscott collected 
one in left field, after running from well 
in right, and stopped the runner at 
second. Captain Edson, after cleaning 
the mud from his eyes, retrieved the ball 


from the lake around home plate and 
the out retired the side. 

The Jefes put Jimmy Moore in the 
box. He got down to business, and well 
supported, halted the Marine advance. 
Colonel Moore made a great stop in left 
field after sliding the last five yards to 
the ball. Murphy, playing shortstop, 
stopned a hot one with his leg, caught 
the runner at second and that was the 
end of that frame. 

The beginning of the third looked as 
though things might tighten up. Pen 
dergast went to second and Fendleson 
scored him. The run was allowed on 
account of handicap, even though he did 
miss third by ten feet. Bob Ahern scored 
Fendleson by means of a circuit hit. 
Then the Marines ended that half in 
one, two, three order. 

The last of the third was so damp 
that it was hard to see the ball coming 
through the rain, so by mutual consent 
the game was called. 

It was a game neither the players, the 
umpire, Highball Anderson; the score 
keeper, nor the spectators will soon for 
get. No errors were allowed due to the 
ball being so slippery, also to the fact 
that the total equipment of the two 
teams included only two gloves. 

A good time was had by all even 
though a little wet. 


MARINES BRAGMANNO 


Lt. Stover, M.c Fendleson, J. Moore 
Capt. Edson Cc Kerr 
Lt. Hopper. 1B..J.Moore 

Major De Carre 

Major Utley IB 

Lt. Hall ss 


Capt, Linscott RK Pendergast 
Capt. Linscott LF Col, Moore 
Capt. Linscott. CF 
MARINES 7 3 1 Rain 
Substitutes: Marines—-La Casse for Stove! 
in 2nd Bragmanno—J. Moore for Fendle 
son in 2nd 
Umpire “Highball” Anderson 


Seorekeeper: Lt. J. M Ranck 
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CORPORAL FOSTER TAKES ONE 
Ist AND SIX 2ND PLACES 


Yacht Races Honors Go To Marines 

The spring series of the acquatic 
classic of the Guantanamo Bay Yacht 
Club was finished recently, Corporal W. 
J. Foster, U. S. M. C., being the victor 
with a score of 71.42 points for the four- 
teen races. CBM. Smalling, U. S. N.., 
was a close second with 70.38. The 
Navy man got away to a bad start in 
the series and in the thirteen races 
vacilated spasmodically between first and 
eighth place, winning three. The Ma- 
rine corporal was more steady. He 
landed only one first place, but managed 
to come in second six times, thereby 
maintaining his lead against the field. 

The entire station congratulated Cor- 
poral Foster on winning the series, and 
the chairman of the Yacht Club Racing 
Committee, Col. E. A. Greene, U. S. M. 
C., presented the individual cup to the 
Leatherneck. His name will be in- 
scribed on the larger cup as winner of 
the spring series. Both trophies were 
donated by the Post Exchange of this 


Forty-one 


TENTH REGIMENT BOXERS 


Left to right: Walt Trail, heavyweight; Phil Calendo, middleweight; Pete Roman, 
former lightweight and now manager of the group; Young Brown, lightweight; Jimmy 


Hicey, featherweight; Green, lightweight. 


Under the managership of Roman these 


boxers are forging to the front in inter-regimental bouts. 


station. Summary: 

Place Boat No. Owner or Coxswain Final Score No. Races 
| 11 Cpl. W. J. Foster, U. S. M. C. 71.42 14 
2 32F CBM. Smalling, U. S. N. 70.38 1: 
3 1 Captain C. C. Soule, U.S. N. 67.64 14 
4 s Gy. Sgt. T. J. Anton, U. S. M. C. 61.6 14 
5 12 Set. W. Melton, U. S. M. C. 53.7 14 
6 2 Lt. F. E. Fitch, U. S. N. 44.5 14 
7 9 Mr. F. R. Crowther 13.53 13 
& 7 Lt. J. L. McKenna, U. S. N. 11.07 14 
9 10 Mr. J. Aude 28.6 8 
10 6 C. T. Drexler, RMic, U. S. N. 26.2 13 
11 4 Mr. H. G. Parker 12.4 7 


The second half of the special two- 
race series for the individual cup offered 
by Mr. Crowther of the All-American 
Cable Station was sailed recently. Cor- 
poral J. W. Foster, U. S. M. C., the victor 
of the spring series, won this trophy 
also, by taking first place in both races. 
The second prize, a pennant, was won 
by the commandant who closely followed 
the corporal in both events. 


PEARL HARBOR BASEBALL 
The Marine baseball team at Pear! 
Harbor is having a very successful sea- 
son. Thus far they have won 44 out of 
66 games, and in the 14th Naval District 
Championship the Leathernecks wound 
up in second place. Their only two de- 
feats were suffered at the hands of the 
champions, the Naval Air Station. 
From the present outlook the team 
will be in even better shape for future 
games. It has been strengthened mate- 
rially by the addition of Tiger, a former 
doughboy recently transferred from the 
“Tennessee,” and Strum, from the 
“Idaho.” Palokskie, from the “Colo- 
rado,” and Smith from the “New York” 
are proving valuable as ultility men. 
The Marines have entered a team in 
the Sector-Navy League, and have thus 
far won four of the seven games played. 
Feregan, ace of the pitching staff, had 
the distinction of winning the first no- 
hit no-run game in the loop when he 
humbled the Fort Armstrong team 14-0 
without giving anything that resembled 
a blow. Feregan’s support was perfect 
and his work on the slab stamps him as 
one of the outstanding hurlers of the 
circuit. 


WASHINGTON MARINES ALMOST 
“SEE” TUNNEY FIGHT 

For fight fans who were unable to 
journey to the Yankee Stadium to at- 
tend the big scrap, “Paddy” Doyle’s out- 
door smoker at Marine Barracks, Wash- 
ington, D. C., was a corking substitu- 
tion. Eighteen hundred Leathernecks 
and their guests were on hand to wit- 
ness four bouts of local talent and to 
listen to the radion transmission of the 
main event. 

The program was opened with a musi- 
cal number by the Marine Band, and 
Pvt. Anthony Pazzynski followed with 
an offering of comedy entertainment and 
solo selections on the accordion. 

In the first event of the boxing bill 
McIntosh won a close decision over 
Plaisted. These lightweights put up a 
fast and furious scrap that kept the 
crowd on its feet all the time. Plaisted’s 
clever use of his left kept the battle 
fairly even until toward the end of the 
second round. Just before the bell ended 
that session McIntosh put over a left 
hook that plastered Plaisted against the 
ropes. In the last round the winner had 
things mostly his own way, but Plaisted 
was game and dangerous to the finish. 

The bout between Allie and Bennett, 
two middleweights, resembled a mara- 
thon dance in the first round. In the 
second, however, they settled down to 
do some slugging. Allie suddenly ex- 
ploded and Bennett went down and out 
with a savage flurry of mitts to the jaw. 

Sergeant Fay and Corporal Peterson, 
heavyweights, presented three rounds 
that kept the fans guessing as to which 
was the leader. Fay. with his aggresive 


tactics, won the first round with ease. 
In the second, Peterson snapped into it 
and demonstrated what a left jab was 
and how it should be used. The third 
and deciding round found both boys cau- 
tious and respectful of each other's 
ability. Peterson’s aggressiveness and 
clean punching in this round won the 
decision for him. A few fans in the 
crowd expressed converse opinions, but 
seldom does a decision satisfy everyone. 
Fay gave an excellent account of him- 
self all through the fight, and all who 
witnessed it think these two should he 
matched again. . 

Morris and Urednick furnished a dra- 
matic climax with a wonderful exhibi- 
tion of speedy foot work and punishing 
jabs. Urednick won the decision un- 
disputed, but the clever defense of Mor 
ris kept him on his toes. 

It was exactly like watching the cur 
tain raisers at New York, for scarcely 
had the final bell sounded when the radio 
announced that Tunney was climbing 
into the ring. Each feint, each jab and 
counter blow was accurately recorded. 
With the atmosphere furnished by the 
earlier bouts, and with the ring still 
white in the flood of clustered lights, it 
was not a difficult feat for one to stretch 
his imagination until he saw Heeney, 
defeated but unconquered, assisted to his 
corner, and the hand of Tunney being 
raised to acknowledge his victory. 

It was well and fitting that Paddy 
Doyle should dedicate this program to 
“Gentleman Gene the Fighting Marine.” 


The Champion received telegrams 
and radios from Marines ail over the 
world, wishing him success. The fol- 
lowing are samples of those sent and 
received. 

Dedicating arrangement of bouts In 
your honor July 26, 1928. Wishing 
you luck In your fight with Heeney. 

~— the boys, Marine Barracks, 


"PADDY" DOYLE. 
Dear Paddy: 

Your wire of July 23rd has been re- 
ceived. | want to take this means to 
express my deep appreciation for your 
kind thought. Sincerely, 


GENE TUNNEY. 
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Headquarters Bulletins 33 and 34 con- 
tain much news of rifle and pistol shoot- 
ing in the Marine Corps. Briefly it may 
be summed up as follows: 

Quantico Post Rifle Team defeated the 
Naval Academy Rifle Team by 40 points. 
The match was fired over the regular 
National Match course, with the excep- 
tion of the 1000-yd range. ChMG. Cal- 
vin A. Lloyd and GySgt. Glen W. Black 
topped the list with 237 each. 

San Diego won the San Diego Trophy 
Match with a score of 1502, thirteen 
points over the score attained by Pearl 
Harbor, runners-up. This is the fourth 
time San “D” has won since 1921. Pear! 
Harbor won the trophy in 1925-26. 

The Major General Commandant has 
selected Major J. C. Smith for appoint- 
ment as captain of the team to repre- 
sent the Marine Corps in the National 
Matches of 1928, which will be held at 
Camp Perry, September 10 to 15. Chief 
Marine Gunner Calvin A. Lloyd has been 
selected as team coach and First Lieut. 
Edward Shaw as team quartermaster. 
Two important changes in the rules and 
regulations governing the National 
matches this year are that at least 60 
per cent of the shooting members of 
each team shall be men who have never 
before shot as members of any National 
match rifle team, and that the list of 
officials and other members of a team 
will not exceed 15 eligibles from among 
whom the team shall be finally selected. 
Also, the members of a National match 
pistol team will be selected from the 
membership of the National match rifle 
team. 

The Bulletin discloses that between 
the May and June editions eleven en- 
listed men obtained a score of 325 or 
better with the rifle. Sgt. William F. 
Pulver leads with 337. Seventeen men 
made 92 per cent or better over the reg- 
ular pistol qualification course. Between 
the June and July issues six enlisted men 
obtained a score of 325 or better with 
the rifle and 33 officers and enlisted men 
attained a percentage of 92 or better with 
the pistol. Something to shoot at with 
the pistol is Gy. Sgt. Melvin T. Huff's 
09.66. 

The U. S. Coast Guard has assembled 
four officers and fifty enlisted men at 
Quantico for the purpose of selecting a 
team to compete in the National matches. 
The Coast Guarders are being trained 
by the Marine Corps. 

Complete data and scores of the Di- 
visional Matches are to be found in 
the Bulletin. 

Corporal Edward Russell was awarded 
the Lauchheimer Trophy for attaining 
the highest aggregate score in the Ma- 
rine Corps Rifle and Pistol competitions. 
Set. James R. Tucker, winner of the 
trophy last year, took second place, 
finishing a fraction over a point under 
the winning score. 

Parris Island has been awarded the 
Elliott Trophy and Marine Barracks, 
Washington, D. C., the Wirgman Trophy. 
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ney and by the New York Boxing Com- 
mssion. 

Commenting on Tunney’s retirement, 
Tex Rickard said, “I think Tunney has 
made himself the greatest figure boxing 
has ever had. I am sorry to lose him.” 

With startling abruptness another ru- 
mor swept the country. This was con- 
firmed when Mrs. George Lauder, Jr., of 
Greenwich and New York, announced the 
engagement of her daughter, Mary 
Josephine Lauder, to Mr. Gene Tunney. 

The future bride is a tall, good look- 
ing girl with brown eyes and hair. She 
is interested in all sorts of athletics, 
particularly water sports, and horseback 
riding. Society life, as it is generally 
known, claims but little of her time. 

Polly, as Miss Lauder is called by her 
friends, is going to be happy in the little 
bungalow being built for her. She has 
already chosen the wallpaper that suits 
her taste, paper to match the beauty of 
the “little white house with a little 
green gate at the end of honeymoon 
lane.” 

Many and varied reasons have been 
offered by various writers concerning the 
retirement of the champion. They 
range from absolute nonsense to logical 
reasoning. We, too, may be wrong, but, 
as the Frenchman said with a shrug of 
his shoulders: 

“Cherchez la femme!” 


Distinguished Marksmen and Pistol 

Having won a third medal in competi- 
tions as required to class them as dis- 
tinguished shots, the following named 
competitors were awarded distinguished 
medals: Distinguished marksmen—Gy. 
Sgt. Glenn W. Black, Gy. Sgt. John C. 
Miller, Gy. Sgt. Henry Morf, Sgt. 
Charley J. Simmons, Sgt. William P. 
Smith, Sgt. Carl J. Cagle, Pvt. Leslie R. 
Bledsoe, Sgt. Dean R. Penley, Cpl. Geo. 
O. Rortvedt, Pvt. Joseph T. Shegoskie, 
Cpl. Edward Russell. 

Distinguished pistol shot—Sgt. Will- 
iam P, Smith. 

New Rifle Record 

Sergeant Dean R. Penley, attached to 
Marine Barracks, Parris Island, S. C., 
was the outstanding rifle shot in the 
Marine Corps Rifle Competition held at 
Marine Barracks, Quantico, Va., during 
the week of June 18, among a field of 
44 competitors selected to compete 
therein by virtue of being medal win- 
ners in the five divisional competitions. 

In firing the last of the two regular 
rifle qualification courses prescribed for 
the competition, Sgt. Penley turned in a 
remarkable performance to excel the 
record for this course by amassing a 
score of 348 out of a possible 350. His 
shooting eclipsed the record of Corporal 
Francis J. Shannon of 347 made during 
the Western Division Rifle competition 
at San Diego, Calif., in 1926. 

As a member of the Parris Island team 
that won the Elliott Trophy Match, Ser- 
geant Penley continued to display his 
ability as a rifleman, averaging a little 
better than 48 points per range for the 
eight stages of the course fired. 
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IN SPOTLIGHT IN 
PHILIPPINES 


Saturday night smokers are coming 
to be the chief sport attraction at Ca- 
vite, Philippine Islands, and the last 
ecard to be reported upon discloses that 
the Marines landed, and how! 

Spectators expected a draw in French- 
Jeffers preliminary, but the judges 
awarded a close decision to French, of 
Fort McKinley. From then on, how- 
ever, the Leathernecks answered the bel] 
with much of the well-known vim, vigor 
and vitality. 

Hanley, of the Marines, started lead- 
ing the fight to Harvey, of Fort Mills, 
in the main preliminary, but the Army 
chap insisted on ducking and after being 
ealled several times during the three 
rounds by the referee for fouling, was 
disqualified, the decision being given to 
Hanley. 

Jimmy Lombard of the Marines lost 
the decision to Battling Logsden of Fort 
Mills, interservice featherweight champ. 
Logsden taking four of the six rounds. 
Both boys mixed it up well. However, 
it is believed that Lombard gave his op- 
ponent a tough battle and it is expected 
that they will be given a headliner in 
the next smoker. 

Wells of the Marines took all six 
rounds from Ramsey of Fort Mills in the 
special event. Ramsey kissed the mat 
twice and came back making every effort 
possible to hold the Marine, who proved 
to be a little too much for him. Wells 
has shown the fans that he can produce 
and worked hard for the credit of a 
knock-out in the first two rounds of the 
fight. 

In the main event. Hoke, Army heavy- 
weight from Fort McKinley. who sent a 
challenge to Spiker of the Marines over 
one month ago, was disqualified and the 
decision given to Spiker in the fifth 
round. When this match was made no 
information was available as to who 
Hoke was or what his reputation was in 
the ring. However, the challenge was 
forwarded and accepted officially. The 
fans generally believe that Hoke is not 
a match for Spiker. 


BOXING 


ANNAPOLIS-WEST POINT 
AGREEMENT LOOKED FOR 
BY ADMIRAL ROBINSON 


Though no definite step has been taken 
toward a settlement of the differences be- 
tween the Naval and Military academies 
over eligibility of players, some hope of 
agreement is held out by the attitude of 
Rear Admiral Samuel S. Robinson, who 
has lately assumed the post of superin- 
tendent at the former institution. 

Admiral Robinson believes that the 
service schools should meet in the differ- 
ent branches of sports, and regrets that 
they have not been able to agree. He 
feels that such a situation should not 
exist, and that it is practicable to reach 
an understanding. In his midshipmen 
days Admiral Robinson was a member 
both of the football and baseball teams, 
and he has maintained a keen interesi in 
athletics. 

He hopes to talk the whole matter over 
with Army officials at an early date, and 
feels quite hopeful that some way will 
be found to reach an agreement. 
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NNEY, MAN 
OF MYSTERY 
(“Here and There’) 


Continued from page 35 


Certainly, the results prove the plan. 
Your correspondent witnessed the down- 
fall of Heeney, the “Hard Rock From 
Downunder,” the man who had never be- 
fore been knocked out by another's fist, 
and that knockout came from a cham- 
pion who was not only one of the world’s 
greatest boxers, but a terrific hitter. 
Tunney’s hands, it has been said, were 
for the first time in his career strong 
enough to withstand a blow delivered 
with the full strength of his powerful 
arms. He must have waited patiently 
for such a condition, for he let go with 
everything, maybe having in mind his 
intention to arrive at the peak and then 
retire. 

Through it all he was the absolute 
last word in sportsmanship. He gave 
Heeney every opportunity and sporting 
chance he could, “breaks” that most any 
other fighter would have seized for a 
quick knockout. But it was the Tunney 
of plans. Before the fight he said that 
he would follow a set plan, and appar- 
ently he did, for this writer will never be- 
lieve Tunney could not have 
knocked the challenger out before he did. 

The story of his career is one of a 
man who knows himself, a man seem- 
ingly indifferent and stubborn, but one 
who has the winning system. It is 
doubtful if there is another boxer in the 
game who could set his own code of 
training and win with it. Tunney did, 
but again, he is different. His life out- 
side the ring is as far from that of the 
average fighter as the two poles. 

His titles? The newspapers have 
given him many, among which are: Cro- 
Magnon, The Intellectual, Apostle of 
Shakespeare, Creampuff Puncher, Tea- 
room Champion, etc., etc. The following 
are his in his own right: Ex-Marine 
regular, Captain, U. S. M. C. R., Cham- 
pion Heavyweight of the World (re- 
tired), and we add, GREATEST OF 
THEM ALL. 


ALL GRIDIRON LEADERS 
RETAINED BY ACADEMY 

The Naval Academy football coaching 
staff will remain intact during the com- 
ing season, though there will be some re- 
arrangement of duties, and three mem- 
bers of last year’s squad, ineligible to 
continue playing, will be added to the 
number. 

Comdr. Jonas H. Ingram continues as 
director of football, as does William A. 
(Navy Bill) Ingram as field coach of the 
Varsity. 

The other Varsity coaches are Lieut. 
John Beckett and Edgar (Rip) Miller, 
line, and Johnny Wilson, backfield. 

The squad B coaches are Ensign M. 
E. Goudge, field coach; Ensign A. S. 
Born and Midshipmen T. P. Sloane and 
P. L. Woerner, line. 

Instructor H. M. Webb and A. K. 
Snyder will be the trainers of the Var- 
sity squad and Frank Lynch of squad B. 

Of the midshipmen who will assist in 
the coaching next year, Sloane played 
at Drake, Woerner at Swarthmore and 
Parish at Georgia Tech. 
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Men 


800-metre run.—Won by Douglas G. 
Lowe of Great Britain, 1 min., 4-5 sec. 
Seraphin Martin of France, holder of the 
world’s record, finished second. Lloyd 
Hahn, U. S. hope, was fifth. 

Running broad jump.—Won by Edward 
B. Hamm of the U. S., 25 ft., 43-4 in. 

200-metre dash.—Won by Percy Will- 
iams of Canada, 19-year-old high school 
boy, 214-5 sec. He also won the 100- 
metre dash. 

110-metre high hurdles.—Won by Sid- 
ney Atkinson of South Africa, 14 4-5 
sec., equalling world’s record. 

Pole vault.—Won by Sabin W. Carr of 
the U. S. (Yale ’28), 13 ft. 9 6-16 in. 

Discus throw.—Won by Dr. L. Clar- 
ence (“Bud”) Houser of the U. S., 155 
ft.. 2 101-128 in. 

1,500-metre run.— Won by Harry 
Larva of Finland, 3 min. 531-5 sec. 

Running hop, step and jump.—Won by 
Mikio Oda of Japan, 49 ft., 10 13-16 in. 

Javelin throw.—Won by E. H. Lund- 
quist of Sweden, 218 ft., 6 1-8 in. 

400-metre run.—Won by Ray Barbuti 
of the U. S., 47 4-5 sec. 

5,000-metre run.—Won by Willie Rit- 
ola of Finland, 14 min., 38 sec. Paavo 
Nurmi of Finland finished second. 

3,000-metre steeplechase.— Won by 
Toivo Loukola of Finland, 22-year-old 
chauffeur, 9 min., 21 4-5 sec. 

Decathlon.—Won by Paavo Yrijola of 
Finland, with total of 8053.29 points, 
world’s record. 

400-metre relay.—Won by the U. S. 
team, 41 sec., equalling world’s record. 

1600-metre relay.—Won by the U. S. 
team, 3 min., 141-5 sec., world’s record. 

Marathon.— Won by El! Ouafi of 
France, 2 hr., 32 min., 57 sec. This, the 
blue ribbon event of the Olympics is a 
race of 26 miles, 385 yards. Joie Ray 
of the U. S. finished fifth. 

First places in the men’s track and 
field events were captured by the U. S., 
8; Finland, 5; Canada, 2; Great Britain, 
2; France, Ireland, Japan, South Africa, 
Sweden, 1. 

Women 

100-metre dash.—Won by Elizabeth 
Robinson of the U. S., 12 1-5 sec., world’s 
record. 

Discus throw.—Won by Halina Kono- 
packa of Poland, 129 ft. 11 113-128 in., 
world’s record. 

800-metre run.—Won by Lina Radke 
of Germany, 2 min., 16 4-5 sec., world’s 
record. 

Running high jump.—Won by Ethel 
Catherwood of Canada, 5 ft., 3. in., 
world’s record. 

400-metre relay.—Won by the Cana- 
dian team, 48 2-5 sec., world’s record. 


Private Lewis, hailing from the wilds 
of Oregon, has joined the Marine Bar- 
racks at Pearl Harbor and is expected 
to give the Marine swimming team a 
great boost. Lewis is one of the out- 
standing distance swimmers in the serv- 
ice. He is getting in shape at the Navy 
yard pool, and will be entered in meets 
in the near future. 


Forty-three 


“Here and There’’ 


Many will remember lightweight 
Johnny Corbett, who was displaying his 
fistic prowess in the Marine Corps not 
so long ago. He is an “EX” now, and 
battling under the banner of J. M. Far- 
ragher out in Ohio. Both give the Corps 
entire credit for the fighter’s present 
success in the ring. To quote Mr. Far- 
ragher: “The Marine Corps surely made 
this kid, and you can tell the whole wide 
world and sign my name to it. When 
Johnny left here he was a skillful boxer 
—but would never get to the top because 
of weak legs—but you can’t drill every 
day and go through the exercises that a 
Marine goes through and remain a weak- 
ling—he shows it (the results of his 
Corps training). 


And right here this column wishes to 
extend the grateful hand to some kind 
gent in Portsmouth, Va., for sending in 
various news items of interest to our 
readers. They are appreciated, and we 
would like to write a personal letter of 
gratitude to our anonymous friend. 


The name of Joseph James Tunney is 
included among the first lieutenants in 
the U. S. Marine Corps Reserve slated 
for promotion to captain. Lieutenant 
Tunney has been recommended by a 
number of high ranking Marine Corps 
officers, several members of Congress 
and a cabinet officer, making his promo- 
tion virtually assured for this fall. 

At the next meeting of the Reserve 
Officers Board the retired heavyweight 
champion will be recommended, the rea- 
sons to include his perpetual loyalty and 
constant reference to the wonderful 
benefits he received as a Marine. He 
has always been proud to credit the U. S. 
Marine Corps with the important train- 
ing, both physically and as a boxer, he 
received during his “cruise” with the 
Leathernecks, and the athletic robe pre- 
sented to him by the Major General 
Commandant, and bearing the Marine 
Corps insignia and colors, was with him 
during his most important fights. It is, 
as he has stated, “the apple of his eye.” 


Again, it’s all the way you live. Coach 
Alonzo Stagg of the University of Chi- 
eago, “Grand Old Man” of the gridiron, 
celebrated his 66th birthday recently by 
preparing for his 36th year of coaching. 
Part of his daily routine is a few sets 
of tennis with his son, who is an inter- 
scholastic champion. They say that as a 
team, father and son are hard to beat. 


Well, we won the Olympics, but no- 
body seems very much excited about it. 
The Americans are doing better in the 
Tailteann games in Dublin, due maybe 
to a better spirit of sportsmanship. We 
take our amateur sports too seriously 
in some quarters. 


Another elimination tournament is on 
in an effort to find Tunney’s successor 
and as we go to press the opener has 
gone by the boards. Risko was making 
easy of Roberti when he fouled, giving 
the decision to the latter. Italy’s son 
also got about $6,000 for the racket. 
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4% on Savings 


A Monthly Gives you at the 

Deposit of end of 12 Months 
$5.00 for 12 Months $61.10 
10.00 for 12 Months......... 122.20 
15.00 for 12 Months. 183.30 
20.00 for 12 Months......... 244.40 
25.00 for 12 Months..... 305.50 
30.00 for 12 Months......... 366.60 
40.00 for 12 Months......... 488.80 
50.00 for 12 Months........ 611.00 


Deposits may be made by mail or by 
allotment We welcome the accounts 
of the personnel of The United States 
Marine Corps 


YOUR BANK 
The Departmental Bank 


Under 
U. S&S. Government Supervision 


1714 Pennsylvania Avenue, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


LISTEN 
eathernecks! 


i—We sell “civies” at 
moderate cash prices. 

2—We invite Budget 
Charge Accounts. 

3—You pay as you get 
paid. 

4—No interest or extra 
charges. 


Let an “Ex-leatherneck”’ 
wait on you—see 


Leroy King 
at 


D. J. Kaufman’s 


1724 Penna. Ave., N. W. 
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in the Philippines, later serving in Guam, 
M. I., Cuba, etc. His long years of sea 
duty included service aboard the old 
“Des Moines,” U. S. S. “California,” U. 
Ss. S. “Wyoming,” Ss. S. “New 
Mexico,” U. S. S. “Pennsylvania” and 
the old receiving ship “Independence” at 
the Mare Island Navy Yard. 

Accompanied _ by Sergeant Major 
Sweeney and Gunnery Sergeant Wren, 
Sergeant Major Downs made all! ar 
rangements for a jaunt of the trio to 
the places of their birth, respectively, in 
the Emerald Isle, they having but re- 
cently arrived safely in Ireland, having 
made the trip via the S. S. “Muenchen,” 
of the North German Lloyd Line, which 
during the tourist season stops at Gal- 
way, Ireland. Mail will reach them 
care Robert T. Downs, Sgt. Maj., U. S. 
M. C., Ret'd., Postoffice, Miltown, Ma- 
bay, Claire County, Irish Free State. 
Sweeney and Wren expect to return in 
time to vote in the coming national élec- 
tion. Sergeant Major Downs plans to 
remain in Ireland about a year. 


THE MARINE CORPS 

| LEAGUE | 

Se Continu i3 52 
Central Division 

There seems to be a sudden doom on 
the Central Division for some unknown 
reason. Mail has been very short this 
month. 

Canton, Ohio.—Canton has taken the 
ropes again and signed up two addi- 
tional members for the detachment. 
L. Minor and P. C. Horner are the lucky 
ones. 

Mansfield, Ohio.—Paymaster Powell 
routed out two more members for Rich- 
land, also an order for 12 additional 
lapel buttons. News seems to be scarce. 


Western Division 

Spokane, Washington.—Our friends 
out in the west coast have informed me 
that we have additional members wait- 
ing for me as soon as they learn whether 
or not there will be reduced national 
dues. This has been taken care of and 
no doubt we will hear the word soon. 
Two necktie awards were made to Frank 
W. Covell, and Emery Wallace for ob- 
taining two additional members for the 
detachment. 

San Diego, Calif—Thomas C. Finch 
has been elected paymaster to take the 
place of Frank R. Busch, resigned. Finch 
informs us that everything is going on 
well in San Diego and that the member- 
ship is continuously increasing. 

National Commandant’s Trophy, 1928 

1. Detachments of the Marine Corps 
League who are eligible to enter the 
membership campaign commencing on 
August 15, 1928, and closing on the 
evening of October 20th, 1928, will in- 
clude detachments where a membership 
campaign director is not assisting in the 
membership drive. 

2. Detachment commandants will fill 
out the enclosed blank and forward it to 
the national paymaster, each signifying 
that his detachment has declared its in- 


tention of hecoming a member of the 
membership campaign. 

3. Rules will be governed by the na 
tional paymaster’s figures, which shal] 
be final. 


Rules For Trophy 
1. Detachments having twenty-five or mors 
members mav enter the competition The 


trophy will be iwarded to the detachment 
making the greatest gain over 100% "he 
detachment making from 75° to 100 in 
crease n membership will receive $25.00 
2. The detachment closing out highest iy 
second place class will receive $15.00 Mem- 
bership increase must be from 75% to 10 
increase 
The detachment closing out highest in 
third place class will receive $10.00 Mem 
bership increase must be from 50% to T5¢* 


IncTease 
4. The detachment closing out highest ir 
the fourth place class will receive $5.00 


Membership increase must be from 35 to 
increase 
On August 15th the national paymaster 


will take actual membership count. which he 
has on file This count will be final 
EXAMPLE Detachment las 650 
members In order to win the Trophy \’ 
must have the highest percentage: using 
1 is the figure At the close of the mem 
bership campaign on October 20th \ 
should have 50 additional members This 
will give “A’’ a total membership of mors 
than 100 members or over a 100° increase 
Awards 


In order to encourage the member- 
ship campaign, National Headquarters 
continues to offer to members of the 
detachments a bonus (Marine Corps 
neckties) for securing two new mem- 
bers for his detachment. These awards 
will continue in force during the mem- 
bership campaign. 

Outings, Dances, Etc. 

No detachment will be barred from 
the membership campaign which spon- 
sors a benefit to obtain additional mem- 
bers during the membership campaign. 
Detachments that have the benefit of 
drives under the direction of national 
headquarters membership campaign di- 
rector will be held barred until the drive 
has been completed, at which time they 
will be eligible for count, basing the 
membership as the total upon completion 
of their drive; which means that such de 
tachments will have to base their mem 
bership campaign for a shorter period 
of time. 


THE CONVENTION CITY MAKES 
PREPARATIONS FOR VISITORS 

Dallas Detachment is on the job mak 
ing preparations for the coming conven 
tion in our city. A permanent Conven- 
tion Committee has been selected, com- 
posed of Col. Wm. E. Easterwood, chair- 
man; Chas. Romick, R. W. Barkley, Capt. 
Alfred Dickerson, Maco Stewart, Don 
Coates, Herman Philipson and H. R. 
Reilly. This committee has already 
started the ball rolling by a conference 
with the Dallas Chamber of Commerce, 
which quickly pledged its support to the 
work of preparing for and entertaining 
the thousands of Leathernecks and mem 
bers of their families who are expected 
to answer the roll call. 

Our neighboring city of Ft. Worth 
long ago volunteered its services and will 
join in making this convention an affair 
that will live long in the memory of 
every Jireen who attends. Col. Easter- 
wood has sent out letters to hundreds of 
Marines living in the Southwest and has 
succeeded in stirring up a great deal of 
interest throughout this section of the 
country. Houston has pledged to come 


here 300 strong, while reports have it 
that Galveston Marines will ‘and in 
Dallas headed by a brass band. 
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EDWIN N. MeCLELLAN 


Continued from page 10 ae 


members of the Embassy, all of whom 
had proceeded overland from Peking. 

The Embassy sailed from Shanghai in 
February, 1868 for America by way of 
Japan and in due time entered the 
Golden Gate. A treaty of amity with 
the United States was signed in July, 
1868; but after encouraging success in 
Eurofe the Embassy came to an end 
with the death of Mr. Burlingame at 
Petrograd in 1870. 


SHORT STORIES BY 


OUR GUNBOATS OF THE WEST 
DURING THE AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION 
1777 is the year! The United States 
of America is struggling for indepen- 
dence! In the “Illinois Country” north 
of the Ohio River are a “few old French 
towns—Detroit, Kaskaskia, Vincennes— 
and a few forts built by the French and 
garrisoned by the British, from whom 
the Indians obtained guns and powder 
to attack the frontier!” And the British 
commander is no other than the notor- 
ious Henry Hamilton who “Oncle Jason” 
in Alice-of-Old-Vincennes calls — that 
“onery gal-killer an’ Ha’r Buyer!” 
George Rogers Clark secures authority 
from Virginia to conquer this part of the 
dark and bloody West! Governor Pat- 
rick Henry signs his two sets of instruc- 
tions! “For the transportation of the 
troops, provisions,” ete. “down the Ohio,” 
writes the Governor, “you are to apply 
to” General Edward Hand, “at Fort Pitt 
for boats!” Clark sets out for Pitts- 
burgh January 4, 1778. By May he is 
ready with about 200 “picked riflemen, 
a modest flotilla of small boats and a 
few light pieces of artillery.” Down the 
Ohio they float to Corn Island, opposite 
where Louisville now stands. Here a 
blockhouse is constructed. Forward they 
proceed. Before the summer is over 
Clark “gains the mastery of the little 
settlements which lay to the northwest- 
ward upon the Mississippi and within the 
nearer Valley of the Wabash. Kaskas- 
kia and Vincennes are occupied. “When 
winter came,” however, “Hair-Buyer” 
Hamilton regains Vincennes. But Clark 
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And plans to 
His plans call 
Both to 


takes up the challenge. 
recapture Old Vincennes. 
for a land and water attack. 
start from Kaskaskia. 

“T had a large boat prepared and 
rigged,” wrote Clark, “mounting two 4- 
pounders, four large swivels, manned 
with a fine company (of forty men) com- 
manded by Lieutenant (John) Rogers.” 
A Lieutenant, in addition to her com- 
manding officer, was also on _ board. 
“This vessel when complete was much 
admired by the inhabitants, as no such 
thing had been seen in the Country be- 
fore,” continued Clark, and “I had great 
expectations of her.” 

The galley was named the Willing in 
honor of Captain James Willing, of the 
Navy or Marines. 

“The boat” is “to make her way if 
possible and take her station ten leagues 
below St. Vincent (Vincennes) until fur- 
ther orders,” wrote Clark to Governor 
Patrick Henry, and “if I am defeated 
she is to join Colonel (David) Rogers 
on the Mississippi. She has great stores 
of ammunition on board, and is com- 
manded by Lieutenant John Rogers.” 
In his Memoirs he stated that “we had 
great dependence on this galley. She 
was far superior to anything the enemy 
could fit out without building a vessel.” 
Theodore Roosevelt informs us that the 
Willing “was to patrol the Ohio, and 
then to station herself in the Wabash so 
as to stop all boats from descending it.” 
In the meanwhile Clark was to start 
from Kaskaskia with a land force and 
attack Vincennes. Churchhill, in “The 
Crossing” gives this description of the 
departure of the Willing: 

“Picture the village of Kaskaskia as- 
sembled on the river bank in capote and 
hood,” on the 4th of February, 1779. 
“Ropes are cast off, the keelboat pushes 
her blunt nose through the cold, muddy 
waters, the oars churn up dirty, yellow 
foam, and cheers shake the sodden air. 
So the Willing left on her long journey 
down the Kaskaskia, into the flood of 
the Mississippi, against many weary 
leagues of the Ohio’s current, and up the 
swollen Wabash until they were come to 
the mouth of the White River near Vin- 
cennes.” 

“Upon the day following the depar- 
ture of the Willing,” Clark marched 
out of Kaskaskia with about a hundred 
and seventy “bold fellows, Americans 
and French.” Arriving near Vincennes, 


Forty-five 


Clark stopped to arrange his final plan 
and to wait for the Willing that “was 
not expected for two or three days.” 
On February 19th “Clark sent two men 
to search for the Willing, with orders for 
it to come on day and night, but their 
search was fruitless.” Clark occupied 
Vincennes on February 25, 1779. 

“As yet nothing had been heard of 
the Willing.” She arrived on the 27th, 
having “been detained by the strong 
current of the Ohio and the Wabash,” 
and “floating driftwood.” Great “was 
the mortification on the vessel when all 
learned the particulars of the siege and 
the surrender of the fort that they had 
been denied the privilege of taking part 
in the attack. But good humor soon took 
the place of disappointment; and no one 
was more happy than the Colonel 
(Clark) himself; it was because of the 
arrival, in the galley, of William Myres, 
who had been sent by him as an express 
from Kaskaskia and had now returned 
from Williamsburg.” Clark wrote that 
“on the 27th, our galley arrived all safe, 
the crew much mortified, although they 
deserved great credit for their diligence. 
They had on their passage taken up 
William Myres express” from Virginia. 
This messenger brought many letters of 
official encouragement to Clark. 

_ “On the 19th of March, orders were 
issued by Clark to have six boats put 
in readiness to start for Kaskaskia. Two 
of these were the Willing and Running 
Fly.” With them were to be sent all 
the prisoners remaining in Vincennes, all 
goods, and the brass field piece captured 
from Hamilton. Clark, aboard the Will- 
ing, started for Kaskaskia about four 
— in the afternoon of March 20, 

779. 

Theodore Roosevelt in “The Winning 
of the West” concludes that the Willing 
“was the first gunboat ever afloat on 
Western Waters.” Butterfield in “Con- 
quest of Illinois” tells us that “this gun 
boat” was “the first one prepared by the 
Americans west of Pittsburg.” Church- 
ill in “The Crossing” is authority for 
the statement that “she was the first 
gunboat on Western Waters.” But these 
three American writers have overlooked 
the historic American naval war vessel 
called the Rattletrap (commanded - by 
Captain James Willing of the Navy or 
Marines) which chronologically preceded 
the Willing. 

However, that is another story for an- 
other telling. 
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A Banking Ballad of the Marine Corps 


“From the halls of Montesuma to the shores of Tripoli, 

We fight our Country’s battles on the land and on the sea.” 
vions there’s a bank in old D.C. 
nO matter 2 here the y be. 
let called “Your Banking Done by 
celting it in camp and under sail. 
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SOUTHWEST CORNER 
Attorney: “Where was the defendant 
milking the cow?” 
Witness: 
but if you'll bring in a cow. I'll show 
you the exact spot.”—Whirlwind. 


Wife on telephone (disguising voice): 
“Guess who this is?” 

Husband: “It'’s—um—Edna.” 

Wife (furiously): “Edna!!!!" 

Husband (disguising voice): 
who this is.”—Tit-Bits. 


“Guess 


“What's tickling Hickey so?” 

“A bootlegger offered him a commis- 
sion for new customers, so Hickey, by 
way of a joke, gave him the membership 
roster of the Civic Dry Enforcement 
League.” 

“Well?” 

“Today Hickey got a commission check 
for $500."—Pennsylvania Register. 


Woman (to tramp): “Go away or I'll 
call my husband.” 

Tramp: “Oh, I know ‘im. ’E’s the little 
feller who told me to go away yester- 
day or ‘e’d call ‘is wife.” 

—Epworth Herald. 


Wife: “Good gracious, John, you've put 
the hot-water bottle in baby’s cot. 
Where’s baby?” 

Husband (in bed): “Hang it! I wa 
wondering why the hot-water bottle 
wouldn't keep still.”.—Answers. 


In a Texas city all those who are sent 
to jail are required to take a bath. A 
bath attendant upon noticing that a Jew 
was none too clean, suddenly exclaimed, 
“Hey, you guy, did you ever take a bath 
before?” 

“Vell,’ 


arrested before.” 


replied the Jew, “I never was 
Legation Guard News. 


Rastus was admiring a shirt that Sam 
was wearing, and he asked him: “Say, 
Sam, how many yards did it take to 
make that shirt?” 

Said Sam: “Dis one took two yards, 
but sometimes I gets two or three in one 
yard.”—-T. S. News. 


“It’s hard to describe, Judge, 


AN UNORTHODOX VERSION 
The family were at Sunday dinner: 
“Well, Janie,” said Aunt Emma, “tell us 
the Golden Text in Sunday School to- 
day!” 
And little Janie chanted: “I should 
worry—lI'll get the quilt, anyhow!” 
When a startled family opened her 
Quarterly, they found it read: “Fear not! 
The Comforter will come!”—A. S. News. 


Alkali Ike: “What happened to the 
tenderfoot wot was here last month?” 

Texas Pete: “Poor feller. The second 
morning he wuz brushin’ his teeth with 
some of that foamy tooth paste, and one 
of the boys thought he had hydrophoby 
and shot him.”—Oklahoma Whirlwind. 

“I can’t marry him, mother. 
atheist and doesn’t believe 
hell.” 

“Marry him, my dear, and between us 
we'll convince him that he’s wrong.” 

—Echoes. 


He's an 
there’s a 


Having been astounded by seeing the 
announcement of his death in the paper, 
he rang up a friend and asked: 

“Have you seen the notice of my death 
in the paper?” 

“Yes,” replied the friend, “where are 
you speaking from ?”—Ex. 

Stuttering Sailor:——p-p-p-p-p. 

Captain:—Well, if you can’t say it, 
sing it. 

Sailor:—Should ole acquaintance be 
forgot and never brought to mind; the 
bloomin’ cook’s fell over-board and is 
twenty miles behind.—Leg. Gd. News. 

“IT don't know what’s the matter with 
that little man over there. He was so 
attentive a few moments ago and now 
he won’t even look at me.” 

“Perhaps he saw me come in. 
my husband.”—Passing Show. 


He's 


The Captain stopped the rookie who 
had failed to salute and pointed to his 
leather officer’s leggins: “Do you see 
these?” he inquired ominously. 

The rookie observed the shiny yellow 
puttees admiringly: “And look at these 
damn canvas things they gave me!” 

—Bulletin. 
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STOOCOMPLICATED 
“Watchagotna package?” 

“Sobook.” 

“Wassanamuvitt ?” 

“Sadickshunery, fullinaims. Wife's 
gonna gettaplecedog angottagettanaim- 
ferim.”—Ad Age. 

Employer: “Sam, I hear you and 
George almost had a fight.” 

Sam: “Yassuh, boss, we all would 'a’ 
had a terrible fracas, only they wasn’t 
nobody there to hold us apart.”—Bruce. 


Waiter: “Would you like to drink 
Canada Dry?” 
Visitor: “I'd love to, but I’m here for 
only a week.” 
“What kind of a party was it?” 
“Well, at about 1:30 the automatic 
fire sprinkler started to work.”—Life. 


First Working Goil: “Doris is getting 
a man’s wages.” 

Second Working Goil: “Yes, I knew 
she was married.”—Boston Post. 


A sailor received a letter from hom?. 
When he opened it he drew forth a blank 
sheet of paper. 

Friend: “Wot’s the idea? 
no readin’ on that paper.” 

Sailor: “Well, y’ see, me and the wife 
ain’t speakin’.”—Ballast. 


There ain't 


“Blimp is certainly a far-sighted man.” 
“How’s that?” 
“He’s financing a factory that manu- 
factures nipples for hip flasks.” 
—American Legion. 


“Sorry, but you’re too late for the job. 
I've already had twenty thousand appli- 
cations.” 

“Well, how about hirin’ me t’ classify 
th’ applications?”—Sans Gene. 


Mr. Fawcett (to absent minded plum- 
ber): But you never used to forget 
your tools! 

Plumber: I know, but I’ve been read- 


magazines—and it’s a 


ing the comic 
darn good idea! 


NECK 
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WEARING OFF THE GREEN 
Flapper—Have you any green lip- 
sticks ? 
Drug Clerk—Green lipsticks! 
Flapper—Yes, an Irish sailor is going 
to call on me tonight.—A. & N. Journal. 


“Say, dizzy, there’s a ship in this Navy 
named after you.” 

“Yeh? What is it?” 

“The U. S. S. Marblehead.” 

“My name ain’t Marblehead.” 


Hiram Cornfodder—Officer, arrest this 
man. He’s been trying to sell me the 
Union station and he’s a crook and a 
swindler! 

Policeman—How do you know he’s a 
crook ? 

Hiram Cornfodder—Because I bought 
the dad burned Union station from the 
rightful owner not ten minutes ago. 

—Military Magazine. 


“Well, your worship, it was like this,” 
said the man charged with disturbing 
the peace. “Me and my wife gets into 
argument over the washing money. She 
ealls me a lazy loafer and hits me on the 
head with a kettle. Then I knocked her 
down and up she comes again and knocks 
me down and kicks me in the neck!” 

“I see,” said the magistrate; “and what 
next ?” 

“Then we gets 
fight!”"—Tit Bits. 


mad and starts to 


UNHAPPY Fs8 


Weep to the tale of Willie T8 

Who met a girl whose name was K8 

He courted her at a fearful r8 

And begged her soon to become his m8. 

“I would if I could,” said lovely K8 

“I pity your lonely, unhappy st8, 

“But, alas, you’ve come too 18. 

“I’m married already. The mother of 8.” 
—Northwestern Life Lines. 


Speaking of the Chaplain reminds us 
of a story he told the other day. Seems 
there was a darky trying to get his mule 
to pull a heavily loaded wagon up a steep 
hill. Along comes an Army Chaplain 
with an offer to put his shoulder to the 
wheel. His offer was accepted and the 
darky held the reins while the Army 
Chaplain pushed and finally the wagon 
reached the top. “Ah told the boss,” 
said the darkey, “that it took two jack- 
asses to get this wagon up the hill.” 

—The Mountaineer. 


Tramp (to housewife): “Lady, would 
you be kind enough to give me the recipe 
for that plum cake you handed me this 
morning ?” 

The Astonished Housewife: “For good- 
a sake, what do you want the recipe 
or?” 

Tramp: “To settle a bet, lady. My 
pardner says you use three cupfuls of 
cement to one of sugar, and I claim you 
use only two and a half.” 


THE IEATHERNECK 


DRAWING FLIES 


Dr. Parkhurst—“You know something 
about the telegraph business, do you 
not?” 

George Gould—“Certainly.” 

Dr. Parkhurst—“Well, I was walking 
out one day last summer and I noticed 
that whole myriads of flies covered the 
telegraph wires for a considerable dis- 
tance. How do you explain it?” 

George Gould—“Either a sugar Sena- 
tor at Washington was telegraphing to 
a Wall Street broker, or else there was a 
love letter going over the wires.” 

—Drummer's Yarns. 


Theopolis Thistle, a successful thistle 
sifter, in sifting a sieveful of unsifted 
thistles, thrust three thousand unsifted 
thistles in the thick of his thumb. Now 
if Theopolis Thistle, a successful thistle 
sifter, in sifting a sieveful of unsifted 
thistles, thrust three thousand unsifted 
thistles in the thick of his thumb, see 
that thou in sifting a sieve full of un- 
sifted thistles, thrust not three thousand 
unsifted thistles in the thick of thy 
thumb. 


Marine (showing girl friend around 
ship): “That’s the Crow’s Nest.” 

S. Y. T.: “I’ve always heard you boys 
were fond of pets. Where is the crow?” 


A comedian and a grocer whose name 
was Berry made arrangements for the 
comedian to get all his groceries at the 
store and to settle his bill at the end of 
each quarter. The quarter ended on 
Christmas, but the grocer sent in his bill 
long before that time. Here is the reply 
that the comedian sent to him by return 
mail: 

Here’s a pretty mull, Berry. 

Sending in your bill, Berry. 

Before it’s due, Berry. 

Your father, the elder Berry, 

Wouldn’t Rave been such a goose, 

Berry. 

It’s no use you looking so black, Berry. 

Because I don’t care a straw, Berry. 

And I shall not pay until Christmas, 

Berry. —Leg. Gd. News. 
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SOME FOOD FOR TALK 
C. W. S.: My wife explored my pockets 
last night. 
Sig C.: What did she get? 
C. W. S.: About the same as any other 
explorer—enough material for a lecture. 
—A. & N. Journal. 


The kiddies had been instructed to re- 
peat some text while placing their coin 
on the plate at the Sunday School. 

First a girl came along, and dropping 
her penny, said, “The Lord loveth a 
cheerful giver.” 

Then came her little brother, who, 
taking a longing look at his penny, re- 
marked, “A fool and his money are soon 
parted.”—Sheffield (Eng.) Journal. 


Irishman.—You’re a Canadian. You 
were born in Canada. 

Scotchman.—No, Sir! Mv mother and 
father were Scotch, so I’m Scotch. 

Irishman.—You were born in Canada. 
So you’re a Candian even if your parents 
were Scotch. 

Scotchman (heatedly).—Well, if a cat 
had kittens in an oven would you eall 
them biscuits? 


The editor in question, like most 
others, was obliged to refuse a great 
many stories. A lady once wrote him: 

“Sir: You sent back last week a story 
of mine. I know that you did not read 
the story, for as a test I had pasted to- 
gether pages 18, 19 and 20, and the story 
came back with these pages still pasted; 
and so I know you are a fraud and turn 
down stories without reading same.” 

The editor wrote back: 

“Madam; At breakfast when I open 
an egg I don't have to eat the whole 
egg to discover it is bad.” 


Little Boy (with pencil and pad).— 
“Mister, how many kinds of milk are 
there?” 


“Condensed milk, evaporated milk, 
sweet milk and buttermilk. Why do you 
ask?” 


“IT was trying to draw a cow, and | 
wanted to know how many spigots to put 
on.” —Exchange. 


Mr. Newlywed: 
queer.” 

Wifey: “I can’t understand it, dear, I 
did burn it a little but I rubbed vaseline 
on it right away.”—Bamboo Breezes. 


“This steak tastes 


Sport: “Whither away, fair maiden?” 

Flapper: “Wither away yourself, big 

rum-blossom—-you’ve bloomed too long!” 
—Hurty Peck. 


“I’m not smoking.” 

“You've got your pipe in your mouth.” 

“I've got my feet in my shoes, but I’m 
not walking.” 
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ae ee P. A. Capron, on or about July 25th sail from New York, N. Y., on about Sep- 
detache MB, Parris Island, S. C., to MB, tember 5th. 
y >} GAZETT Qua! tico, Va lst Lt. W. F. Brown, detached Second Bri- 
THE GAZE E Major J.P Wilcox, upon the reporting of gade, Nicaragua, to duty with the Nica- 
Major General J. A. Lejeune, his r f detached MB, NS, Cavite, P. L., ragua National Guard Detachment and Guar. 0! 
Commandant to Department of the Pacific dia Nacional of Nicaragua. 
Office b at the Captain J. P, Brown, upon the completion 2nd Lt. J. Sabater, detached Second Bri- a 
of turnover detached MB, NYd, Boston, gade, Nicaragua, to duty with the Nicara- R 
grades indicated Mass., to MB, Washington, D. C. guan National Guard Detachment and 0 
Col, F. J. Schwable Captain L. A jez, upon the reporting Guardia Nacional of Nicaragua 
Lt. Col. C. B. Vogel vf Captain Brown detached MB, Washing- Chf. Qm. Clk. F. lL. Van Anden, detached N 
Maj. C. 8. Baker ton, D. C., to MCB, NOB, San Diego, Calif Depot of Supplies, Philadelphia, Pa., to MB D 
Capt. L. A. Dessez Captain R. W. Winter, detached Second Quantico, Va 
ist Lt. K. L. Moses Brigade, Nicaragua, to MB, NYd, Norfolk, bes 
Officers last to make number in the Va., for duty, and to Naval Hospital, Nor- oe & *4 Were announced. , 
wrades indicated folk, Va for treatment 9 
Col. F. J. Schwable 2nd Lt. L. A. Brown, detached Second Bri- July 27, 1928 
Lt. Col. C. B. Vogel gade, Nicaragua, to Headquarters Marine Captain G. F. Adams, AQM, detailed us an I 
Maj. 8. L. Howard Corps, Washington, D. C Assistant Quartermaster effective July 26th « 
Capt. G. W. Shearer 2 Captain W. C. Barnaby, detached First A 
ist Lt. C. M. Knight. July 20, 1988 : Brigade, Haiti, to MD, NP, NYd, Ports 
Capt a ki ; A Fellowes, detached MB, mouth, N. H., via the return trip of the U T 
NYd Philads iphia, Pa to MD, S. “Kittery” scheduled to sail from Hamp M 
MARINE CORPS CHANGES ‘Colorado ind to special temporary duty ton Roads, Va.. on or about August 22nd 7 
beyond the seas with the Second Brigade, Captain W. M. Marshall, AQM, redetailed = 
July 12, 1928 Nicaragua, via the U. 8. S Nitro, sched - as an Assistant Quartermaster effective Au 
No changes were announced uled to sail from Hampton Roads, Va., on gust Ist. M 
July 13, 1928 \ugust 18th. Captain L. W. Whaley, on September Ist 7 
Captain R. L. lams, detached Third Bri Captain R. C. Swink, upon the reporting detached Headquarters Marine Corps, Wash B 
wade, Ch 1. to MCB. NOB, San Diego, ¢ alif of his relief detached MD, I s. 8S Colo ington, D. C., to the Infantry School, Fort M 
nd Lt. RS. A Gladden, detached Second rado ind from special te mporary duty be Benning, Georgia H 
Brigade, Ni iragua, to First Brigade, Haiti vond the seas with the Second Brigade, lst Lt. H. F. Adickes, detached MB, Par Cc 
Chf. Mar. Gnr. D. Loomis, deta hed MD Nicaragua, to MB, NOB, Key West, Fla. ris Island, 8S. C., to MB, NYd, Portsmouth t “ 
Receiving Ship, NYd, New York, N. Y¥ to 2nd Lt. D. F. O'Neill, upon completion of NH ’ L 
MB, NYd, Philadelphia, Pa the present class of the Basic Course de- 2nd Lt. R. T. Carleson, upon the reporting = [ L. 
July 14, 1928 Pare a hiladelphia, Pa., to MB, of ist Lieut _ Adickes detached MB, } 7 
Major R. E. Rowell, detached NAS, NOB, end Lt. A Shaj ley, upon completion of the or. eee N. H., to MB, NYd, Charleston, 1s 
San Diego, Calif., to the Air Corps Tactical present class of the Basic Course detached = D 
School, Langley Field, Hampton, Va . MB, NYd, Philadelphia, Pa., to MB, Parris ~—— 28, 1928 L 
Captain R J Archibald detached | AS Island, 8. C Captain R. C. Anthony, upon the reporting K 
Second Brigade, Nicaragua, to the Air Corps 2nd Lt. W. D. Saunders, upon completion of his relief detached MD, U. S. S. “Utah,” G 
Tactical School, Langley Field Hampton of the present class of the Basic Cours and from special temporary duty beyond the ' Cc 
Va ' via first available Government con detached MB, NYd P hiladelphia, Pa., to Air seas with the Second Brigade, Nicaragua : G 
craft s, E E. F., MB, Quantico to MB, NPF, Indian Head, MD., via first E 
Captain H. D, Campbell, deta: he d NAS Va., for preliminary “aviation training available Government conveyance 
NOB, oan Diego, Calif a. the Alt ye, Znd Lt 'D M. Shoup, upon completion of Captain G D. Jackson, detached Third 
ractical School, Langley I : ld. H Naa P “ the present class of the Basic Course de Brigade, China, to Department of the Pa ri 
2nd Lt. H. D. Harris. detached NAS, Pen tached MB, NYd, Philadelphia, Pa.. to Air cifie via first available conveyance 
SACOlA Fila to MB, Parris Island. 5S. ¢ i craft Squadrons, E. C. E. F.. MB, Quantico Captain J. B. Neill, Jr., upon completion C 
Phe amed have been Va., for iviation training of the present course detached NAS ‘ 
promote ad to the gr aes indica OM Lt ‘ol Upon completion of special aviation course Pensacola, Fla., to AS, E. Cc. E. F MB L 
olone! ank J. Schwable \Q it the U. 8S. Naval Academy, and when di- Quantico, Va Cc 
Clayton , Voge l, Major ¢ +r 7 Af. ii rected by the Superintendent, the following 2nd Lt. J. N. Hart, upon completion of the Ww 
Captain Louis G. De Haven is a rovlegie named officers will stand relieved from tem present aviation course ae hed NAS, Pen Li 
F. Schneider, lat Lt. Kenneth 1 — porary duty at that place, and will proceed sacola, Fla., to AS, E E. F., MB, Quan Li 
July 16, 1928 to the Navy Yard, Philadelphia, Pa., for tico, Va J 
No changes were announced duty at the Marine Barracks there 2nd Lt. T. J. MeQuade, upon completion C 
July 17, 1928 ind Lt. Ballance, R. G 2nd Lt. Mitchell vf the present aviation course detached NAS F 
Colone) J. C. Beaumont. ordered from th ‘ 2nd Lt. Weir. K. H 2nd Lt Croft Pensacola, Fla., to AS, E. Cc. E. F MB, A 
F. C.: 2nd Lt. Binney, A. F.; 2nd Lt. Coff Quantico, Va. 
man, C. C.; 2nd Lt. Parmelee, P. O.; 2nd Lt 2nd Lt. E. L. Pugh, Jr., upon completion A 
Heil, J. J 2nd Lt. Schaeffer, M. W.; 2nd of the present aviation course det tached NAS 
B APM tl report Lt. Ennis, T. G 2nd Lt. Pollock, E. E.; 2nd Pensacola, Fla., to AS, C. E. F, MB 
det Offies i Lt. Dodge, W. T.; 2nd Lt. Popp, 2nd Lt Quantico, Va. ar 
sistant Payn ster Philadelphia, Pa., to Gen satterton, B. July 30, 1928 
darmerie d’Haiti, via the 8S. S. “Martinique duly 21, 1928 No changes were announced ' e 
scheduled to sail from New York, N. Y., on » changes Were announced July 31, 1928 ' 19 
ut about \ugust Sth #3. 1928 Captain T. E. Wicks, AQM, detached N 
Captain FP. A. DeiVaie, Al = | the re No changes Were announced Second Brigade, Nicaragua, to Department j 
porting of his relief ce -- hed Gene a July 24, 1928 of the Pacific in accordance with recom } ta 
No changes were announced mendation of a Board of Medical Survey in 
cure ist Lt. H. T. Nichols, upon the reporting in 
ap‘ain Mulcahy detach was of his relief detached MB, NAD, St. Julien's 
— Via to Headquarters = Marine Major F. 8S. N. Erskine, upon arrival in the ‘ creek, Va., to MB, NOB, Hampton Roads de 
Corps, Washington, D. ¢ Department of the Pacific assigned tu duty V: in 
Captain L. Pas mene, 2S M, on A “7 ~ at MCB, NOB, San Diego, Calif ist Lt. H. A. Riekers, about August 13th in 
detached Headqu rs M e Pa Captain R. C Kilmartin, detached MB, detached MB, NOB, Hampton Roads, Va, tv 
Phi ladelphia, NYd, Philadelphia, Pa.. to MD, U. MB, NAD, St. Julien’s Creek, Va de 
meaptain KE. Williams, detached Third “Florida,” and to special temporary duty August 1, 1928 i 
7 vyond the seas with the Brigade, in 
Brigade, Chi to Aireraft Squadrons, Third Nicaragua. via the | s TT “7 § Major R. Coyle, on September 15th de 
Brigade U. 3 ‘hin ¥ Grant” scheduled to sail from New York, N tached First Brigade, Haiti, to Gendarmerie ; 
ist Lt. J. I ) ached Third Y.. on or about September 5th. d'Haiti ; be 
Brigade, China the Pacifie & tached MB. Quan Captain H. Hardy, about August 10th de- 
Ist Lt. W Third Bri tached MB, NYd, D. C., to the 
~ ico a., to MD, IT Ss. “Utah,” and to . 
wade, China, t ta Transport School, Camp Holabird, Md \ is 
special temporary duty beyond the seas with tain T. E. Wicks, AQM melee T, 
July 18, 1928 the Second Brigade, Nicaragua, via the U. captain 
A. T. “U. S. Grant’ scheduled to sail from “the Department of the Pacific ordered to 
Major hh. H. Tebbs, died on July 15, 1928 N Took. a. ¥ - about September &th MCB, NOB, San Diego, Calif., for duty, and ta 
Major G. W. Van Hoose, detached MB to Naval San Diego, for treatment H 
Quantico, Va.. to MB, NS, Cavite, P. L, via Captain F. P _Muleahy when directed by ist Lt. C. J. Eldridge, about September Ist D 
the & 8 President Wilsor scheduled tu the Officer in Charge, Marine Corps Avia detached MB, NYa, New York, N. ¥ to the ) 
sail from San Francisco, Calif on or abeut detac Headqu Marine Motor Transport School, Camp Holabi rd Ma 
\ugust 10th Washington, to the Commarn« ar 
Captain C. Sniffin, AQM, detailed as an General Staff School Fort Leavenworth, 1928 
Assistant Quartermaster Kansas o changes Were announced XN 
ist Lt. E. A. Pollock, detached MB, Quan August 3, 1928 vi 
July 19, 1928 tico, Va., to MD U. S. S. “Galveston,” and Major Harry G. Bartlett, on or about Au- A 
Colonel R. Y. Khea, on August 15th ce to special temporary duty beyond the seas gust 11, 1928, detached MB, Quantico, Va 
tached Headyuarters Marine Corps, Wash with the Second Brigade, Nicaragua, via to Recruiting District of Baltimore Balti Pp. 
ington, D. C., to MB, NYd, Mare Island, Cal. the U. S. A. T. “U. S. Grant” scheduled to more, Md 
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September, 


Major E. N. McCellan, on reporting relief 
detached Recruiting District, Portiand, Ore.. 
to MI Quantico, Va 

Majic S. L. Howard, promoted Major as 
of July 16, 1928. 

Captain F. Whitehead, on August §, 1928, 
detached MB, NYd, Puget Sound, Wash., to 
Recruiting District of Portland, Portland, 


ist Lt. H. B. Alban, detached MB, NYd., 
Mare Island, Calif., to Recruiting District of 
Dallas, Dallas, Texas 
Ist Lt. W. M. Mitchell, on reporting relief, 
about August 28, 1928, detached MB, NS 
New Orleans, La., to Army Signal School, 
Fort Monmouth, N, J. 
2nd Lt. E. E. Shaughnessy, on August 20, 
1928, detached MCB, NOB, San Diego, Calif., 
to MB. NS, New Orleans, La. 
August 4, 1928 
The following officers were detached from 
Third Brigade, U. S. Marines, China, to 
Marine Corps Base, Naval Operating Base, 
San Diego, California 
Colonel H. R, Lay, Lt. Col. J. F. Dyer, 
Major J. L. Underhill, Capt. C. T. Beecher, 
‘ B. Hale, Capt. L. P. Hunt, Capt. 
B. G. Jones, Capt. R. E. Mills, Capt. R. L. 
Montague, Capt. J. lL. Nettekoven, Capt. A. 
H. Page, Capt. H. Paul, Capt. H. QO. Martin, 
Capt. E. L, Russell, Capt. C. C. Snyder, 
Capt. W. L. Harding, Capt. J. W. Webb, Ist 
Lt. G. B. Beatty, Ist Lt. H, B. Enyart, Ist 
Lt. W. 8. Fellers, Ist Lt. J. H, Fitzgerald, 
M. Greer, Ist Lt. E. H. Price, 1st 
. Parsons, Ist Lt. J. T. Thornton, 
ist Lt. H. E, Dunkelberger, Ist Lt. > 
é . E. Forsyth, Ist Lt. W. E. 
Lee, Ist Lt. W. D. Bassett, Ist Lt. E. G. 
Kirkpatrick, 2nd Lt. R. S. Viall, Chf. Mar. 
Gnr. W. G. Allen, Chf. Mar. Gnr. H. Ogden, 
Chf. Mar. Gnr. W. T. Crawford, Chf. Mar. 
Gor. F. F. Wallace, Chf. Mar. Gnr. J. F. 
Evans, Chf. Mar. Gnr. J. E, Stamper 
The following officers were detached from 
Third Brigade, U. S. Marines, China, to Ma- 
rine Barracks, Naval Station, Guam 
Major A. J. White, Capt. W. 8S. Gaspar, 
Capt. J. T. Moore, Capt. J. F. Moriarty, 
Capt. C. E. Rice, Capt. R. R. Robinson, Ist 
Davies, Ist Lt 
c. Cc. Jerome, Ist Lt. P. E. Conradt, Ist Lt 
W. N. McKelvy, Ist Lt. C. G. Stevens, 2nd 


Lt. C. G. Fike, 2nd Lt. R. D. McAfee, 2nd 
Lt. L. N. Utz, 2nd Lt. T. B. White, 2nd Lt. 
J 


. D. Blanchard, Chf. Mar. Gnr. F. 0. Lundt, 
- Qm. Clk E. Yaecker, Chf, Pay Clk. 

J 
6, 1928 

No changes were announced, 

August 7, 1928 

Col. R. M. Cutts, upon reporting of relief 
and when directed by Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions, detached Office of Naval Operations 
to MB, Quantico, Va 

Lt. Col. J. T. Buttrick, about August 11, 
1928, detached MR, Quantico, Va., to MB, 
NYd. Washington, PD. C 

Col, C. B. Taylor, on August 20, 1928. de 
tached Headquarters Marine Corps, Wash 
ington, >. C., to Army War College, Wash 
ington, D. Cc. 

Lt. Col. W. N. Hill, on August 20, 1928, 
detached Headquarters Marine Corps, Wash- 
ington, D. C., to Army War College, Wash- 
ington, C. 

Major R. S. Geiger. on August 20, 1928, 
detached Headquarters Marine Corps, Wash- 
ington, D. C., to Army War College, Wash- 
ington, D. C 

Captain J. J. Burks, upon expiration pres- 
ent leave. detached MB, Quantico, Va., to 
2nd Brig.. Nicaragua 
Captain A. Dickerson, 


about August 22, 


1828, detached recruiting office, Dallas, 
Texas, to 2nd Brigade, Nicaragua 
Captain T. B. Gale, on Sept. 1, 1928, de- 


tached MB, NPF, 
Headquarter 


Indian Head, Md., to 
Marine Corps. Washington, 


Capt. J. B. Wilson, detached 3rd Brigade, 
China, to MB, NS, Olongapo, P. I 

_2nd Lt. A. T, Hunt, detached 2nd Brigade 
Nicaragua, to MCB, NOB, San Diego, Calif., 
via first available Government conveyance. 
August 8, 1928 

Captain T. B. Gale, detailed as Assistant 
ee as of Sept. 10, 1928 

Capt. G. F. Adams, AQM, on Aug. 25, de- 
ted Hdars.. to MB, NS, Cavite, P. L, 
via & S. “Chaumont,” sailing San Fran- 
po Cahif., Sept. 22, 1928 

Capt. S. W. Freeny, upon reporting of re- 
lief, detached Recruiting Office, Baltimore, 
to Gendarmerie d'Haiti, via Aug. 22nd 

itter 


Ist + F. Kane, about Aug. 15, 1928, de- 


tached Chemical Wartare School, Edgewood 
Arsenal, Edgewood, Md.. 
“Kittery.” 


to Ist Brig., Haiti, 


Via Aug. 22nd 
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Chf, Pay Clk. F. J. Maloney, when di 
rected by Paymaster, detached Hdqrs., Ma 
rine Corps, to MB, NS, Guantanamo Bay, 
Cuba, via Aug. 22nd “Kittery. 

Pay Clk. G. H. Parrish, upon reporting 
Pay Clk. Maloney, detached MB, NS, Guan- 
tanamo Bay, Cuba, to Hdqrs. Marine Corps 
August 9, 1928 

Capt. T. E. Watson, detached MB, NYd., 
Mare Island, Calif., to MB, Quantico, Va 

Ist Lt. C. H. MeCullough, retired as of 
August 4, 1928 
August 10, 1928 

No changes were 
August 11, 1928 

No changes were announced, 

August 13, 1928 

No changes were announced, 
August 14, 1928 

Maj. F. R. Hoyt, detached MB, Quantico, 
Va., to MD, NP, NYd, Portsmouth, N. H. 

Maj. G. A. Johnson, when directed by CG, 
Department of the Pacific, detached MCB, 
San Diego, Calif., to Field Artillery School, 
Fort Sill, Okla., to report not later than 
Sept. 7, 1928. 

Maj. R. E. Messersmith, on Aug. 20, 1928, 
detached Headquarters, Marine Corps, Wash 
ington, D. C., to Infantry School, Fort Ben- 
ning. Ga. Authorized delay in reporting unti 
Sept. 12. 

Capt. R. E. Williams, accordance recom- 
mendation Board of Medical Survey, de- 
tached 3rd Brig., China, to Department of 
Pacific, via U. 8S. “Henderson,” sailing 
from Manila, P. L, about Sept. 8, 1928. 

Capt. L. W. Wright, AQM, detached 
Headquarters Marine Corps, Washington, D, 
C., to Depot of Supplies, Marine Corps, San 
Francisco, Calif. 

2nd Lt. D>. F. O'Neill, detached MB, Parris 
Island, S. C., when directed by the Com 
manding General, to MB, Washington, PD. © 
to report on September 3, 1928. 

2nd Lt. T. Bailey, ad stached ist Brig. 
Haiti, to MB, Washington, D. C., via first 
available Government conveyance 
August 15, 1928 

Capt. W. G. Hawthorne, on or about Sept 
6, 1928, detached Headquarters Marine Corps, 
Washington, I). C., to Signal School, U. 8. A, 
Fort Monmouth, N. J., to report not later 
than Sept. 12, 192s 

Capt. E. W. Skinner, on Aug. 23, 1928, de 
tached ML. RR, Wakefield to In- 
fantry School, Fort Benning, Georgia 

2nd Lt. E. J. Ashton, resignation accepted 


announced, 


RECENT GRADUATES OF THE MARINE 
CORPS INSTITUTE 

French 

French 

Bookkeeping, Ac- 


Major Joseph D. Murray 
Captain John H. Craige 
Captain Field Harris 
counting and Auditing 
ist Lieut. Vernon KE. Megee -Spanish 
2nd Lieut. Charles E. Chapel—Spanish 
2nd Lieut. Sidney R. Williamson— Book 
keeping, Accounting and Auditing 
Boatswain Sergeant G. Berry—Motor Boat 
Running 
Gunnery Sergeant Andres Lopez 
Gardening and Truck Farming. 
Corporal Floyd C. Deckard—Plumbers and 
Steam Fitters. 
Corporal Elva L. 
Clerk. 
Corporal Herman L. Lay 
Corporal John J. Rausch 
Corporal Joe A. Smoak 
Seaman Icl. Hugh M. Scofield 
ing and Business Forms. 
Private lcl. John J. Locke—Good English 
Private Paul Burney—Salesmanship 
Private David L. Edsall—Railway 
Clerk, 
Private William H. 
General Clerical. 
Private Elmer FE. Surtman—Aeroplane En 
gines. 
Private 
Engines 
Major Ear! C. Long—Spanish. 
Major William H. Rupertus—Spanish. 
Captain James E. Betts—Spanish 
Captain Oliver T. Francis—Complete Com 
mercial Law. 
2nd Lieut, Robert O. Bare—Spanish. 
2nd Lieut. Robert J. Straub—-Bookkeeping, 
Accounting, and Auditing. 
Gunnery Sergeant John J. 
Service Clerk Carrier. 
Staff Sergeant John 
Chemistry. 
Sergeant William T. Davin—Carpenter’s 
Special. 
Sergeant 
Poultry. 
Corporal Isaac M 
gineering. 


Market 

Railway Postal 
Livestock. 

Mason's Special 


-Selected Subjects. 
Bookkeep 


Postal 
Lackie—Civil Service 
Aeroplane 


Charles Weinberger 


Ahern—Civil 
Adams—lIndustrial 
Chester O. Johnston—Special 


Anderson—Highway En- 


Forty-nine 


The Famous 


Click Colonel 


Confidence 
Wins 
Golf Games 
The Colonel 


Provides It 


Sold by all Professionals 
and Sporting Goods Dealers 


Mungo Manufacturing Co. 
of America 


121-123 Sylvan Avenue 
Newark, N. J. 


COLONEL 
GOLF BALLS 


In Both Dimpled and 
Meshed Markings 


Send The Leatherneck as 
To the Folks at Home 
They'll enjoy it too 


Address subscriptions to 


THE LEATHERNECK 


Marine Barracks, Wash., D. C. 
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Fift 


The Most Wonderful Ring in the World 


If You Are Unhappy 
You Need the 


WONDERFUL 
CRUCIFIX RING 
Love The ring was first 
Hope made during the 15th 
Power tur ’ Spanish 
Health h ind won 
Ha mmediate favor. The 
Spanish Nobility, 
Priests, Judges, Mer- 
Fortune 
Wealth the ring highly, 
handing it down from father to son. Its fame 
has it eased during the enturies and it is 
today the mos veht after and treasured 
guard ring Mrs Molly Jackson, Texas, 
vrit Since I 1 ved n ring a change for 
the better has taken place in my life I con- 
ider it most precious possession of 
1 ‘ in readily understand the 
mar lous nfluence for better this ring 
one rts 
GET YOURS AT ONCE—ORDER NOW 
This beautiful ring is a masterpiece of the 
jewelers art Genuine 14K, gold filled 
Just enclose money order for $2.89 with strip 


of paper to show finger size Nothing more 


to pa Yours t keep, wear and enjoy for- 


ever If not atisfied your money quickly 
returned at nee 
TERMINAL JEWELRY CO. 


500 Fifth Ave., Dept. 103, New York 


“IN THE LAND OF THE BLIND THE ONE 
EYED IS KING.” 


Con the en road the ne eved 1utomo- 
bile is aceursed and if the remaining bulb 
breal s dat it by every other driver 

In the 25,000 fatal accidents of this year 

é iv a u last) due to operation of 
sutomobils t ast othing of ten times that 
umb “8 us | nal injuries, each 
the | sul t gation, th auto 
owner l vas ‘tected by ad 
quat surar proved himself keen 
ighted, wid vake ind ual Th inpro- 
t ted iit ss determined to b 
judgment ia net judgment proof 
\re vou keer ighted, one eyed or sightless? 

There will b more accidents this year 
ne my ifect 

Are you it red if us descrip 
tior f Pr r rat You'll be 
surprised to find ‘ ely you may 
obtain f protectio tl st grack 

Officers, Warrant Officer or retired, 
ind Nurse Corps of the Fe il Services only 
admissib to membership t 


UNITED SERVICES AUTOMOBILE 
ASSOCIATION 
Fort Sam Houston, Texas 


(Owned ind Omerated by its members in 
their ow interest ind protection We now 
have wer etiv members 


Service to the Services 


SITUATION WELL IN HAND AT 
WAKEFIELD RIFLE RANGE 


The third day of the rifle and pistol 
tournament for all-service teams, Wake- 
field, Mass., the Marine team increased 
its lead by winning 10 out of 12 events. 

In the Neider match, a rapid fire event, 
six Marines and six members of the 
Navy team were tied for first place; all 
having perfect scores. Lieutenant Pres- 
nell, USMC, emerged the winner in the 
shoot-off. 

In the Phelan Trophy Match, also rapid 
fire, Sergeant Dean R. Penley, USMC, 
scored 99, and Ensign Glenn, USN, 97. 

Sergeant Joseph F. Hankins, USMC, 
won the Captain Ratigan Match, an off- 
hand event at 200 yards, with a score of 
19, followed by Lieutenant Presnell and 
Coxswain Mosty, each with a score of 48. 

The Army and Navy Club Match, a 
skirmish match of four men each, was 
won by the Marines with a score of 227. 
The Leathernecks also took five first 
places. 

The Sergeants’ Match, a four man 
team event in which 25 service teams 
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Corporal Foster D. Brunton—Pharmacy 
Corporal A. E. Dubber—Mason's Special 
Corporal John G. Munson—Good English 
Corporal Frederick W. A. Smith—Concrete 
Engineering 

Private 1 Cl. Norman C. Bieger—Railway 
Private 1 Cl. Bert L. Cameron—Spanish. 
Private Ist Cl. Asa Daniels—Spanish 
Private Ist Cl. Stephen Jockett—Magazine 
and Book Illustrating 
Private Ist Cl. Herbert L. 
way Postal Clerk 

Private Ist Cl. George E 
ographic-Secretarial 
Private Natalie Albanese—Market Garden- 
ing and Truck Farming 
Private James C. Hensley 
Clerk 

Private Nicolas H Jove—Civil 
General Clerical 
Private Clinton M 
Clerk 

Trumpeter Wilbur D 
Engines. 


Merwin—Rail- 


Schroebel— Sten- 


Railway Postal 
Service 


Moe—Railway Postal 


Russell— Aeroplane 


DEATHS 

TEBBS, Richard H. Jr., Major, USMC, died 
July 15, 1928, of disease, on board S. 8. 
Cristobal,” enroute to U. S. from Haiti 
Next of kin: Mrs. Richard H. Tebbs, wife, 
403 Edgemont Drive, Allenhurst, N. J 

KIEWECH, Peter, Pvt.. USMC, died July 4, 
1928, as the result of an automobile acci- 
dent near Kilmarnock, Va Next of kin: 
Mrs. Anna Kiewech, mother, 1106 Crest 
Ave., Charleroi, Pa 

STREET, Walter S., Tptr.. USMC, died July 
5, 1928, in China Next of kin: Mr. Will- 
iam Street, father, Box No. 402, Fresno, 
Calif 

FISHEL, Earl D., Pvt., USMC., died July 10, 
1928, of disease, in China. Next of kin: 
Mrs. Julia K. Flood, mother, RFD No. 3, 
Golden, Colorado 

HAMILTON, Julian W., Pvt., USMC., died 
July 15, 1928, at Iona Island, N. Y. Next 
of kin: Mr. Arthur W. Hamilton, father, 
Moultrie, Georgia 

GEORGE, Lawrence J., Pvt., USMC., died 
July 18, 1928, by drowning at Tilba Falls, 
Nic Next of kin: Mrs. Josephine George, 
mother, 2227 Royal St., New Orleans, La. 

TROTTER, James O., Sgt., USMC., died 
July 18, 1928, at Managua, Nic Next of 
kin: Mr. Gilmore Trotter, father, Powell 
Station, Tenn 

SCHUTT, Earl D., Pvt., USMC., died July 
19, 1928, as the result of an airplane crash 
near Mather Field, Calif Next of kin: 
Mrs. Pearl C. Friar, sister, 1524 7th Ave., 
Seattle, Washington 

BRYANT, Leon W., Cpl, USMC., died July 
19, 1928, as the result of an airplane crash 
near Mather Field, Calif Next of kin: 
Mr. Delmer Bryant, father, Chester, Vt. 

(LARK, Gue F., Sgt., USMC., died July 22, 
1928, of disease, in China. Next of kin 
Mrs. Nancy Clark, mother, Elkhart, Ill 

WHITE, Hormisdas J.. Pvt., died July 23. 
1928, by drowning at Tilba Falls, Nic. Next 
of kin: Mrs. Marion White, wife, 18 Tat- 
man Street, Worcester, Mass 

HANLEY, Richard W., Pvt., USMC., died 
July 27, 1928, of disease, at Parris Island, 
S.C. Next of kin: Mrs, Catherine Hanley, 
mother, 438 KE. 188th St... New York, N. Y. 

TOMPKISON, John, Ist Sgt., retired, died 
June 19, 1928, of disease, at Yokohama, 
Japan. Next of kin: Mrs. Miki K. Tompki- 
son, wife, 1664 Otori Yato. Yokohama, 
Japan 

O'HARA, Redmond, QM-Sgt., retired, died 
July 26, 1928, of disease, at Philadelphia, 
Pa. Next of kin: Mrs. Bridget W. O'Hara, 
wife, 2709 S. Smedley Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa 


were entered, was also won by the Ma- 
rine Corps with a score of 769. 

The West Match, fired for the first 
time this season, is a 300-yard rapid- 
fire event. After a third shoot-off with 
a member of the Navy team, Chief Ma- 
rine Gunner Otho Wiggs, USMC, was 
the winner. 

The climax of the tournament was 
reached with the Hayden All-American 
ten-man team match, in which eleven 
veteran teams were entered. Marine 
Corps first team won the match with a 
score of 2818, Navy first team, second, 
and Marine Corps second team, third. 

Thirteen out of sixteen rifle matches 
fired during the tournament were won by 
the Marine Corps rifle and pistol team. 
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NAVY TRANSPORT SAILINGS 


CHAUMONT—Arrived Chefoo 20 June 
Operating temporarily with the Asiatic Fleet 
Will make the following ports en route to 
San Francisco: leave Wangtao 12 July; Che- 
foo 13 July: Tsingtao 15 July; Shanghai 19 
July; Hongkong 22 July; Manila 27 July: 
Guam 1 August; Honolulu 12 Aug.; and ar- 
rive San Francisco 17 August. 

HENDERSON—Sailed San Diego 1 July 
for Honolulu, due Honolulu 10 July; leave 12 
July; arrive Guem 24 July; leave 25 July: 
arrive Chefoo 1 August. 

KITTERY—Arrived Navy Yard Norfolk 
26 June Will leave Hampton Roads 18 
July for the West Indies on the following 
itinerary: Arrive Guantanamo 23 July; leave 
24 July; arrive Port au Prince 25 July eave 
26 July; arrive Cape Haitien 27 July; leave 
29 July; arrives San Juan 30 July; leave 30 
July; arrive St. Thomas 31 July: leave 1 
August; arrive Hampton Roads 6 August 

NITRO—Arrived Balboa 8 July. Will leave 
Canal Zone 10 July; arrive Guantanamo 13 
July, leave 13 July; arrive Hampton loads 
17 July, leave 26 July: arrive Indian Head 
27 July, leave 28 July: arrive Hampton 
Roads 29 July, leave 30 July; arrive New 
York 31 July, leave 10 August; arrive Hamp- 
ton Roads 11 August, leave 18 August for 
Mare Island via West Coast ports 

PATOKA—Arrive Hampton Roads 9% July 
Will leave Hampton Roads 11 July for Port 
Arthur, arrive Port Arthur 15 July, leave 17 
July; arrive Boston 26 July, leave 27 July: 
arrive Melville 28 July, leave 1 August; ar- 
rive Port Arthur 10 August, leave 13 Au- 
gust; arrive Melville 22 August. 

RAMAPO—Sailed San Pedro 20 June for 
Manila, arrive Manila 19 July, leave 30 July; 
arrive Mare Island 24 August. 

SALINAS—Sailed Balboa 1 July for York- 
town Due 10 July Upon completion of 
discharge and cleaning of tanks will pro- 
ceed to Navy Yard Norfolk for overhaul 

SAPELO—Sailed Hampton Roads 5 July 
for Port Arthur. Due Port Arthur 12 July 
leave 14 July: arrive Melville 22 July, leave 
25 July; arrive Port Arthur 2 August, leave 
4 August; arrive Yorktown 11 August Upon 
completion of discharge and cleaning of 
tanks will proceed to Navy Yard for over- 
haul. 

SIRIUS—Arrived Boston 30 June Will 
leave Boston 11 July on the following itin- 
erary: Arrive Newport 12 July, leave 14 
July; arrive New York 15 July, leave 21 July: 
arrive Philadelphia 22 July, leave 25 July: 
arrive Hampton Roads 26 July, leave 4 Au- 
gust; arrive Canal Zone 13 August, leave 15 
August; arrive Corinto 17 August, leave 17 
August; arrive San Diego 26 August, leave 
29 August; arrive San Pedro 30 August 
leave 31 August: arrive Mare Island 2 Sep- 
tember, leave 12 September; arrive Puget 
Sound 15 September 

VEGA—Sailed Mare Island 5 July for 
Bremerton, due 8 July Will leave Seattle 
24 July for Alaska on the following tenta- 
tive schedule: Arrive Dutch Harbor 31 July. 
leave 2 August; arrive St. Paul 3 August, 
leave 8 August; arrive St. George 8 Au- 
gust, leave 14 August; arrive Puget Sound 
21 August. 

TRAIN SQUADRON ONE 

BRAZOS—Sailed Port Arthur 3 July for 
Newport. Due Newport 11 or 12 July Will 
remain in Newport-Boston area until about 
16 July, when she will go to Port Arthur to 
load fuel oil then return to Hampton Roads 
about 4 August. 

BRIDGE—Sailed Bluefields 3 July for 
Hampton Roads. Due Hanipton Roads 9 


July. 

TRAIN SQUADRON TWO 
ARCTIC—Arrived San Diego 28 June 
CUYAMA—Arrived Bremerton 2 July 
KANAWHA-—Sailed San Pedro 5 July for 

Port Angeles. Due 9 July 
NECHES—Arrive San Pedro 30 June 
AUXILIARY-ASIATIC 
PECOS—Arrived Chefoo 25 June 


SPEND A DOLLAR AND HAVE IT, 
TOO? 


This sounds impossible and it is if you 
buy your cigarettes, your toilet articles, 
and other supplies from the merchant 
outside your post. BUT if you spend 
your money in your POST EXCHANGE 
you not only get more for your moncy 
but part of every dollar you spend comes 
back to you in the form of athletics, 
better mess, amusements, etc. 


THEN 
BUY IN YOUR POST EXCHANGE. 
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AIR OPERATIONS IN 
NICARAGUA 
Continued from page 9 


no contacts with outlaws during the 
period, Lieut. Lamson-Scribner, leading 
a patrol, sighted a large wash with 
men’s pants predominating. The area 
was closely patrolled without develop- 
ment. “Cleanliness is next to Godli- 
ness,” but it is not good tactics for the 
Sandinistas to hang out their laundry. 

On June 18th Capt. Archibald landed 
on the new field at San Juan de Limay. 
The field is at the mouth of the Limay 
Pass and will be another good field. 
This brings the total to seven fields, 
large enough for the Fokkers: Managua, 
Esteli, Ocotal, Apali, Jalapa, Puerta Ca- 
bezas and Jinotega, and nine emergency 
fields, large enough for the observation 
planes: E] Sauce, Condega, San Juan de 
Limay, Telepaneca, Quilali, Somotillo, 
Juigalpa, Corinto and San Francisco. 
This pioneering will help Nicaragua for 
future commercial airline development. 

Upon the recommendation of the 
Armament Officer, all flight order men 
under the grade of gunnery sergeant 
were issued a .45 caliber pistol in addi- 
tion to their prescribed arms. This will 
eliminate much trouble caused hereto- 
fore by daily issues of pistols by this 
section. 


Armament 


The record installation of armament 
was made on the two new OLS8’s that 
stopped here long enough to have the 
armament installed and were then fer- 
ried to the East Coast. The planes 
landed here at 5 o’clock on a Wednesday 
afternoon and at noon Thursday they 
had miniature bombs hung on the racks 
ready for a test. The task was a very 
difficult one as the work had to be done 
at night. 

Foxes have holes and the fowl of the 
air have nests, Biblically speaking, but 
when two giant iguanas take up their 
abode in the bomb dugout, it’s time that 
somebody moved out. That is just what 
happened. On entering the bomb dugout 
to get bombs for Major Rowell’s plane 
early one day a member of the armament 
section felt something graze his leg and 
immediately three objects emerged from 
the pit, all three crawling, but the 
armorer well in the lead with a large 
portion of the canvas covering of the pit 
draped about his neck. The two igua- 
nas sought cover under the armament 
shack and measured about 36 inches long, 
exceptionally large ones. Steel traps 
have been set and it is hoped that a meal 
will be furnished one of the native work- 
men abou.’ “ne field, as the natives hold 
that the reptile’s flesh 1s a real delicacy. 

The heavily armed ,alleons of the 
days of the Spanish Main nad nothing on 
our “galleons of the air” when it comes 
to armament complement. With the ad- 
dition of machetes and Thompson sub- 
caliber machine guns that were added, 
the fighting planes now carry a fixed 
Browning machine gun with 600 rounds 
of ammunition, a flexible Lewis machine 
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gun with 400 rounds, a Thompson sub- 
machine with 150 rounds. On the wings 
of the planes the bomb racks carry from 
four to ten bombs on every mission. As 
the machetes retrogresses in the evolu- 
tion of armament it might also be men- 
tioned that each man is: equipped with 
the digited extremities that made Gene 
Tunney famous. And further each man 
is endowed with pedal extremities that 
either stand and witness or bear their 
master away from trouble. 

In reviewing the gun history on the 
machine guns it was found that gun No. 
32474 has fired 13,650 rounds to date. 
Most of the firing has been done in Nica- 
ragua. The gun was a favorite of Capt. 
Pierce and was assigned to him until his 
return to the States. Replacement of 
all the moving parts was recently made 
and it is good now for a few more fights. 

A miraculous and lucky escape from 
accident occurred when a wheelbarrow 
loaded with 16 bombs overturned near 
the bomb pit. Six of the bombs hit 
directly on their noses and the firing 
pins, forced by the soft earth, pene- 
trated the tetral cap on three of the 
bombs whose safety wires had slipped 
in the upset. There is no known reason 
why the bombs did not detonate. This 
is another good reason why we are 
building a rubber tired bomb cart. 


BS MARINE CORPS RADIO 
SCHOOL 


Continued from page 7 


receiving output can be connected to 
code room, school laboratory, and the 
typewriting room. Also the school per- 
sonnel at present are working upon high 
frequency transmitters, which are placed 
in the laboratory, but remotely con- 
trolled in the school radio station. 
The present course of _ instruction 
covers a period of six months, during 
which the following subjects are covered 
in a very complete manner, viz: Code 
receiving and sending, Electricity, Radio 


Frequency Circuits and Apparatus, 
Mathematics, Naval and Commercial 
Procedure, and Field Communication 


work. In addition, a limited amount of 
instruction is given in the subjects of 
Pyrotechnics, Projectors, Ground Panels, 
Cipher Device Type M-94, and Field 
Telephony. These latter subjects are 
taught with the purpose of familiarizing 
the student with different methods used 
in passing messages from one point to 
another. However, no effort is being 
made to specialize in any of the latter 
named subjects. In code receiving and 
sending, graduates are required to re- 
ceive and send at a speed of not less 
than twenty words per minute. These 
requirements are made using alphabeti- 
cal code groups only. No credit is given 
the student for straight English recep- 
tion. Credit, however, is given to the 
student for code reception of broken 
English and foreign languages, provided 
first the student has shown he has ability 
to receive and send alphabetical code at 
a speed not less than sixteen words per 
minute. The present “A” class, which 
will graduate July 15, 1928, and students 
of preceding “A” classes will receive well 
over the minimum requirement of twenty 
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New Military RECOIL PADS 


For All Sporting and Military Rifles 


Fromyour 
dealer or di- 
rect. Mail us 
paper outline 
of size and 
shape of rifle 
butt stock 
with name of 
rifle and we 
will mail. C. 
O. D. $3. 

Send for our 
free “NO 
KICK COM- 
ING” catalog. 
Address Dept. “‘T” Pat. Oct. 25, 1925 

JOSTAM MFG. CO. 
5252 Broadway, Chicago. 


West Coast Representatives 
McDONALD & LINFORTH 

74 New Montgomery Street 
San Francisco, California 


Largest Manufacturers of Recoll Pads in the 
World. 


It is not necessary 
to have had an Ac- 
count at this Bank to 
Borrow. 


THE 
MORRIS 
PLA 


$1,200 $100.00 
$6,000 $500.00 


THE MORRIS 
PLAN BANK 


Under Supervision U. S. Treasury 
1408 H STREET, N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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INSIGNIA BUTTONS 
and 
EQUIPMENTS 


For Officers and Enlisted Men 
carry the Unqualified Guaran- 
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HILBORN-HAMBURGER, INC. 
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Fifty 


New York's 


Newest Hotel 


Che 


Hiceadilly 
227 West 45th Street 
At B’way * New York 


Adjacent to Every 


Activity 
600 Bright Sunlit Room: 
ac h x ith Bath, Ele 


tric Fan, Ice Water 


Single Room & Bath, $3.00 
Double Room & Bath, $4.50 


Fy nal Restaurant 


and Luncheronette 


Our 


NON-COM LIQUID POLISH 


For Cleaning and Burnishing 
Service Ornaments Buttons 
Buckles Slides 


Price, 35 cents 
Especially adapted to the needs of 
all Branches of the Service 
Prepared by 
F. P. WELLER, Druggist 


Cor. 8th and | Sts. S. E. 
Washington, D. C. 
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words per minute alphabetical code at 
the present time. 

The Officer in Charge at present is 
Captain R. G. Anderson, U. S. M. C. 
Capt. W. M. Radcliffe was relieved of 
duty as Officer in Charge June 1, 1928. 
His relief was Lieut. M. H. Mizell, U. S. 
M. C., who continued to carry on the 
work of improvements as started. He 
very strongly advocated more specializ- 
ing in instruction on apparatus for high 
frequency transmission and _ reception. 
Lieut. Mizell also gave impetus to more 
experimenting on high frequency appara- 
tus by instructing personnel. This has 
proved very advantageous in aiding in- 
structors in their work on this subject. 
Further, he placed requisitions for a 
large amount of radio apparatus for the 
school laboratory, which when obtained 
will provide extremely good facilities 
for proper conduct of experiments in 
instruction of the school student person- 
nel. 

In addition, he also placed requisitions 
for a number of very late and authentic 
text-books for the school reading room. 
These when obtained will bring the 
reference available in electrical and 
radio subjects to a high degree of com- 
pletion. Practically all electrical and 
radio periodicals of any note are re- 
ceived regularly, and are now on file in 
the reading room. 

After a short period Lieut. Mizell was 
relieved pending examinations for pro 
motion. Capt. R. G. Anderson, U. S. M. 
C., as relief for Lieutenant Mizell was 
assigned as Officer in Charge. Captain 
Andersoa has not been connected with 
Signal Work to any great degree. How 
ever, he has had considerable experience 
with service schools. He recently com- 
pleted a course of instruction at the 
Marine Corps School. Improvements 
are continuing to be made in the school 
facilities and in methods of instruction 
under his enthusiastic leadership. Re- 
cently, through the efforts of Captain 
W.G. Hawthorne and Lieutenant Weaver 
of Headquarters, U. S. M. C., two eighty 
foot steel antenna masts have been ac 
quired from the Navy Department for 
use of the Radio School. These will be 
erected at the school in the near future. 
Before passing from the officer person- 
nel, who have been dirctly, or indirectly 
connected with the school, a word of 
mention must be made of Captain W. G. 
Hawthorne, U. S. M. C., of Headquarters. 
Through his efforts the personnel of the 
school has received valuable construc- 
tive criticism, and constant incentive in 
their work directly at the school, with 
the realization that it was, and is being 
observed indirectly by Headquarters. 
His efforts in obtaining uninterrupted 
instruction, a condition which must be 
maintained in order to follow a _ pro- 
gressive course of instruction, were very 
successful. Further, his efforts in aid- 
ing the obtainment of text-books and 
apparatus for use of the school have 
proved a valuable asset to a marked 
degree. 

The present instructing personnel in- 
cludes Gy. Sgt. Bernard E. Kilday as 
N. C. O., in charge of the school and in- 
structor in the subjects of Radio Fre- 
quency Currents and Circuits; Naval and 
Commercial Procedure. Gy. Sgt. James 
Bondi, who recently returned from Nica- 
ragua, is in charge of the Field Commu- 
nication work and_ problems. Cpl. 
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Arthur D. Herbert, instructor-in-charge 
of Code instruction, assisted by Cpl. Wm. 
J. Watson, and Pvt. Chester C. McMillan. 
Cpl. Watson also assists in Laboratory 
instruction. Cpl. Homer P. Stenersen, 
who recently completed a course at the 
Naval Radio Material School at Bellevue, 
D. C., is instructor-in-charge of the 
school laboratory. He ‘also instructs 
classes in A. C. & D. C. electricity. He 
is assisted in this work by Cpl. Franklin 
F. White, who recently returned from 
Nicaragua. Cpl. Walter F. Hansen is 
instructor in the subjects of Pyrotech- 


nics, Projectors, Ground Panels and 
Cipher Device. He also assists in code 
instruction. First Sgt. Irvin F. Me- 


Clay, recently promoted from the rank 
of Sergeant, and Pvt. Wayne D. Waldo, 
the clerk, handle the company adminis- 
tration and the correspondence of the 
radio school. 

Among the recent happenings with 
student personnel, we find Pvt. Robert 
L. MeKee and Edward Stachura leaving 
to undergo a course of instruction at 
the Radio Material School at the Naval 
Research Laboratory at Bellevue, D. C. 
Pvt. Gerald R. Williams, who recently 
completed this latter course of instruc- 
tion, was transferred to Puerto Cabezas, 
Nicaragua. Pvt. William R. Loyd, who 
recently graduated from this School was 
also transferred with Pvt. Williams to 
Puerto Cabezas. Privates Carl N. 
White, Judson Vanderhoof, Ralph W 
Peterson, John F. Thomas and Ellis G 
Williams, who are due to graduate from 
this school July 15th, are to be trans 
ferred immediately thereafter to Bri 
gade Signal Company, Port au Prince, 
Haiti, for radio duty. The remaining 
men of the present “A” class due to 
graduate July 15th are to be temporarily 
detached to the radio station at Brown 


Field, this post, pending orders for 
further transfer. 
THE RAIDER “EMDEN” 
Continued from pager 3 


capturers, the “Indus” carried a large 
consignment of that useful commodity 
which was promptly put to good use as 
was evidenced by the amount of washing 
hung around the “Emden” on the follow- 
ing day. After all stores were removed 
from the “Indus,” the “Emden” stood 
off about two miles and fired ten 4.1-inch 
shells into her side causing her to sink 
slowly to where she is now lying. This 
was about three o’clock in the after 
noon, and six hours after the “Emden” 
stopped us. 

Immediately after the “Indus” went 
down, the “Markomannia” started off 
at about eight knots following the 
“Emden.” It was about four o'clock the 
same afternoon when smoke was again 
sighted on the iorizon. %s smoke 
afterwards proved to be the S. S. “Lou- 
vat” of the P-yvitish merchant marine. 
At that time in the afternoon with the 
monsoon season beginning in the Indian 
Ocean, it was quite dark and the crew 
of the “Indus” on their prison ship could 
faintly see the crew of the “Louvat” 
leaving their ship very hurriedly. Soon 


they joined us on the “Markomannia,” 
where everyone was given as good quar- 
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ters as those occupied by the German 


crew. 

The “Emden” had no need for any 
stores from the “Louvat,” so as soon as 
the de parting crew was at a safe dis- 
tance, the “Emden” disposed of her in 
the same manner as she had the “Indus.” 
Just before the “Louvat” settled down 
into the locker of Davy Jones, the only 
yoice of protest that pierced the still- 
ness were the screeches of the crew’s 
pet monkey that had been kept in a cage 
on deck. 

The “Emden” continued on its deadly 
mission and there were deven ships 
sunk, one right after the other, in the 
four days that the writer was captive 
on the “Markomannia.” All their crews 
were transferred safely without the loss 
of a single life. 

Late in the evening of September 14, 
1914, the “Emden” stopped an Italian 
ship, and as Italy was neutral at that 
time, Captain Von Muller was forced to 
allow the Italian to proceed on its course 
to Caleutta. But long before the Italian 
arrived in Calcutta her commander had 
sent out a message advising all shipping 
of the ““Emden’s” presence in the Bay of 
Bengal. The pilot ship at the mouth of 
the Hooghly River acted on the advice 
and stopped a large convoy of transports, 
and undoubtedly saved them from certain 
destruction. For the great service ren- 
dered by this Italian skipper the British 
government awarded him a medal. 

The next ship following the Italian 
vessel to fall a prey to the “Emden” 
was the Kabinga, another Britisher, 
heavily laden with grain on its way to 
Boston, U. S. A. The captain of the 
“Kabinga” had his wife on board, and 
for this reason and the close proximity 
of the pilot ship, also the knowledge 
that the Italian captain had warned all 
ships in the vicinity of the “Emden’s” 
presence, Captain Von Muller decided to 
transfer all his prisoners from the 
“Markomannia” to the “Kabinga,” ask- 
ing the “Kabinga’s” captain to return 
with his human cargo to Caleutta. The 
number of prisoners by this. time 
amounted to 70 Europeans and 400 Las- 
kars all taken from the seven ships so 
far destroyed. It is hard to imagine the 
task the sailors of the “Emden” had 
transferring 470 prisoners at night in a 
heavy sea with everything pitch dark; 
not only the blackest of darkness, but 
the handicap of the heavy monsoon 
which hung over the night like a veil. 
For accomplishing this hazardous task 
in the face of the unruly elements, the 
danger presented by searching British 
and French destroyers, etc., while it was 
being done, is only one of the many 
things that made Captain Karl Von 
Muller a gallant enemy. His crew also 
deserve the greatest credit for carrying 
out his instructions in a very efficient 
and business like manner. After the last 
prisoner had been safely pulled aboard 
the “Kabinga,” the “Emden’s” crew bid 
us good night, and sailed away into the 
inky darkness to continue its merciless 
mission of ship sinking. The “Kabinga” 
with the salvaged crews of these seven 
ships were taken to Calcutta where a 
big reception was given, and where they 
were kept about a month at the expense 
of the Indian government. The writer 
was afterwards sent to Bombay, a 44- 
hour train journey across India. 

The “Emden” proceeded on her tour 
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of raiding, shelling the oil station at 
Madras, and from there put into the 
Indian port of Penang. Before entering 
the harbor of Penang a dummy funnel 
was rigged up giving her four stacks, 
and the Japanese colors were flown. She 
saluted a French destroyer lying at the 
mouth of the harbor, and the unsuspect- 
ing Frenchman returned the salute. The 
“Emden” continued up the stream and 
came alongside a Russian cruiser that 
was coaling at the dock. After turning 
around, the engines were set full speed 
ahead, and while passing the Russian 
cruiser a full broadside including two 
eighteen-inch torpedoes were shot into 
her, causing her to blow up immediately. 
While passing the French destroyer, and 
before the Frenchman realized what had 
taken place, the “Emden” now threw a 
broadside at the same ship she so 
courteously saluted upon entering the 
harbor. From Penang the “Emden” dis- 
appeared for some time, but on Novem- 
ber 9th, 1914, she once again made her 
appearance off the Cocos (or Keeling) 
Island with the intention of destroying 
the wireless station and cutting the 
cable. The final episode of her short 
lived but destructive career is taken 
from Nelson’s History of the war. 

“A wireless message was, however got 
off, which was picked up by the cruiser 
“Sydney” of the Australian navy about 
fifty miles to the east. This message, 
which was much mutilated, ran, “Strange 
warship off entrance,” and the presence 
of the “Emden” was at once conjectured. 
The “Sydney” sighted the feathery cocoa- 
nut trees on the Keeling Islands about 
9:15 a. m. on the 9th, and shortly after 
saw the top of the “Emden’s” funnels. 
She was lying off Direction Island, where 
she had landed a party to destroy the 
cable station. The “Emden” opened fire 
at long range, and then steered a north- 
erly course, fighting all the while a run- 
ning battle with the “Sydney.” One 
hour and forty minutes later she ran 
ashore on North Keeling Island, a burn- 
ing wreck, with her funnels shot away 
and her decks a shambles. It was an 
unequal contest. The “Sydney’s” 6-inch 
guns had an easy mastery over the 4.1 
inch guns of the “Emden” and while the 
latter had 230 killed and wounded, the 
former had only 18 casualties. Captain 
Karl Von Muller was captured and his 
sword returned to him, for he had proved 
a gallant enemy.” 


Itinerary of “Emden” 


Yellow Sea, August 2, 1914. 

Tsingtao (arrived) August 5, 1914. 

Tsingtao (left) August 7, 1914. 

Met fleet, probably at Lamotrek Island 
(Caroline group) August 12, 1914. 

Entered Bay of Bengal, Sept. 4, 1914. 

Off Calcutta, India, Sept. 10-14, 1914. 

Off Rangoon, Sept. 18, 1914. 

Madras, Sept. 22, 1914. 

Off Colombo, Sept. 30, 1914. 

Diego Garcia, Oct. 5-10, 1914. 

Off Minokoi Island, Oct. 15-20, 1914. 

Penang, Oct. 28, 1914. 

Straits of Sunda, Nov. 1-6, 1914. 

Keeling, Cocos Island, Nov. 9, 1914. 

Remarks: Outbreak of war. 


The “Emden” caused in all a direct 
monetary loss of more than $25,000,000. 


(Taken from “Naval Power in the 


War,” by Charles Clifford Gill, Lt. Com- 
mander, U. S. N.) 
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To Exterminate 
Enemies 


of Good Health 


N THE crusade against grim foes 

that are always attacking teeth and 
gums, Forhan’s for the Gums is ar- 
rayed on the side of the dentist. 
This dentifrice supplements preventive 
dentistry, an integral part of the cor- 
rect practice of oral hygiene. 
If used daily, morning and night, For- 
han’s for the Gums eliminates the 
spectre of dread Pyorrhea. It helps to 
firm gums and keep them sound. Also, 
it aids in safe- 
guarding teeth 
against. acids 
which cause de- 
cay. 
Forhan’s for the 
Gums, is the for- 
mula of R. J. For- 
han, D. D. S., for 
many years a 
Pyorrhea_ special- 
ist. It is designed 
to thwart this 
common foe or to 
check its course. 
Dentists every- 
where recommend 
Forhan’s .. . at 
all commissaries 

. in tubes, 35c 

and 60c. 


Forhan Company, New Yor York 


FOR THE GUMS 


BE VIER & COMPANY 
Government Distributors 


JULIUS ROTHSCHILD & CO. 
West Coast Government Distributors 
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$ ON YOUR SPARE TIME $ 


Live wire men, willing to make themselves 
useful, and a credit to their post, are making 
use of their bunk fatigue time—hence, are 
every month making possible their salting 
away a neat bank roll. Inquire 
THE DAWSON KRAFT-SHOP, “Sam 
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Toothache Is No Fun— 
Keep Your Teeth Clean! 


Don’t give germs a chance to work 
on sensitive tooth nerves—keep your 
teeth clean by brushing them twice 
daily with a good dental cream. 
Zi-O-Dine is a_ scientific, time- 
tested, iodine dental cream. It 
cleans and whitens tooth enamel; 
relieves soreness, invigorates and 
firms the gums, and promotes the 
growth of healthy tissue. Has 
pleasant taste; no harmful grit. 
Also good as an 
after-shaving lotion; 
and as an antiseptic 
for scratches, cuts, 
insect bites, etc. Get 
large tube at post 
exchange, or post- 
paid. 

Iodine Products Co. 

Laurel, Miss. 


DENTAL PREAM 


Michae!s-Stern Clothes 
TEN WEEKS TO PAY 
FREDERICK’S 


Men's Wear Stores 


Hats Shoes Furnishings 


514 NINTH STREET, N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


WE 
FINANCE 


THE PURCHASE OF 


AUTOMOBILES 
Anywhere in the 
United States for 

Officers of the 


Military- Naval Services 


We can Save You 


MONEY 


FEDERAL SERVICES FINANCE CORP. 


(Owned 80% by Army and Navy Officers) 


26 JACKSON PLACE 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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BY. ANDINO AND HIS 
“GLORIOUS” EXPLOITS 


ge Continued from page 8 


It will be observed that Sandino, for 
all his brilliance and acumen, has mis- 
taken the initials “Cpl.” to mean cap- 
tain. The entire text of his letter is 
based on the assumption that the de- 
ceased was an officer of that rank and 
in command. Those who read the mes- 
sage will be convinced of its authenticity, 
and the followers of the guerilla chief- 
tain will have increased admiration for 
their “Father of Liberty.” 

The press is a powerful weapon, and 
in the hands of knaves and liars, a 
dangerous one. 


| “ONCE A MARINE . 


Continued from page 5 


as 


Bucky advanced another question: 

“General Mezitas, you said we would 
have to prove our loyalty to your cause. 
What do we have to do?” 

“I was just thinking of that,” said 
the General, “and I have a task that 
should you perform well, I will be con- 
vineed of your allegiance.” 

“An’ if not, then what?” Slinky felt 
that the General had left volumes un- 
said. | 
“Let me show you the situation. It 
is light enough to see, now, and I’ll out- 
line the task; then you can see for your- 
selves what will occur if you do not 
carry out the operation properly. 
Come with me!” 

He began the descent down a gentle 
hillside toward a slight promontory. His 
new captains followed obediently. 

Coming to a particularly thick clump 
of brush, he stooped and pulled aside a 
dirty piece of canvas, exposing a sleeping 
sentry. The startled soldier was kicked 
into wakefulness and scurried away at 
the command to, “Vamose! Muy pronto! 

Moving a second piece of canvas re- 
vealed a machine gun with stores of am- 
munition. The Marines’ eyes bulged. 
General Mezitas explained: 

“This position is of great importance 
for two reasons. First, it overlooks the 
only accessible route by which we can 
be attacked; so, you see, it is really the 


key to my plan of defense... . 4 At pres- 
ent, you understand, I am pursuing what 
I call a defensive campaign. . . . And 


the second reason is that this position 
also commands a clear view of my en- 
campment. In the event that our pur- 
suers should, only by merest chance, of 
course, storm and gain this objective, 
we would be at his mercy. That is to 
say, almost at his mercy. I say almost; 
by that I mean that we would probably 
suffer severe losses before we could make 
a strategic retreat out the back way, 
over a tortuous trail through the moun- 
tains. It is seldom used and the going 
is rough.” 

The two listened attentively as the 
explanation continued. 

“My plans have been most carefully 
figured out. You two will remain here 
and man this gun. When the attack oc- 
curs you will operate the Weapon and 
draw the Marines’ fire. You should ac- 
count for many men, but I expect my 
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army to inflict the greatest losses while 
the attacking party attempts to silence 
your gun. If they charge your position 
in a body, you will be able to mow them 
down. . It will be a glorious victory 
for the Revolution!” 

“Yeah, it SOUNDS easy,” said Bucky 
grudgingly. Slinky remained silent for 
once. He was thinking. 

“And now,” said the General, turning 
to leave them, “I am going to leave you 
two to familiarize yourselves with the 
gun. And by way of suggestion, I should 
say you’d need some sort of protection 
from the return fire. There are a great 
many loose rocks hereabouts.” He 
walked off a few steps, then turned with 
a parting word of advice. “If it should 
occur to you to attempt to get away, let 
me advise you that one of my best rifle- 
men is in a position to watch every 
move you make—and he is particularly 
blood-thirsty!” 

“Oh, we'll stay, alright!” said Slinky. 

“We ain’t got no choice.” 

The General returned to his army. The 
new captains began their work of mov- 
ing heavy boulders into place. The 
change of scene, even though not exactly 
to their liking, acted as a tonic to jaded 
nerves. In a short time the two were 
puffing from the exertion, but sufficient 
breastworks to form a substantial pro- 
tection was completed. The two kept on 
at the task. Soon walls were erected to 
right and left, with loop holes through 
which the gun might be fired if neces- 
sary. As they paused to rest from the 
tiresome labor the drone of a plane could 
be heard. It grew more distinct. Then 
they saw it. It was a DH! A Marine 
Corps plane! 

One of General Mezitas’ proven offi- 
cers joined them. He moved cautiously 
lest he be seen by the observer who 
searched the ground with glasses for 
signs of life, for the bandit stronghold. 

Each time the two displayed the least 
interest in the plane, the officer’s hand 
strayed to his pistol. He spoke no word. 
His actions were eloquent. 

Finally the plane either spotted the 
encampment and went off to report, or 
failed to locate it and went further in 
search of it. 

The Revolutionist officer moved the 
machine gun to a loop hole in the breast- 
works and moved it around until it 
suited him. Slinky and Bucky watched 
his every move to learn what they could 
of the gun’s operation. He tried a burst 
with it. It was high. Leaves and twigs 
fell from the trees in front of the posi- 
tion in a shower. 

The officer, satisfied that by lowering 
the elevation of the gun, the location was 
suitable, left the position. He displayed 
little caution now. Too little. Before 
he was more than half way back to the 
army's main body he stopped, a look of 
hurt surprise came over him. Then he 
crumpled like a sack of meal—and lay 
still. Then came the sound of the ex 
plosion, not unlike the snap of a bre ak- 
ing twig, from a distance. 

Bucky and Slinky saw the bandit drop. 
They heard the snap of rifle fire. Slinky 
was first to speak. 

“Boy, the bozo that fired that shot can 
shoot, an’ I don’t mean maybe. 
Wonder who it was?” ; 

“Sergeant Haskins, maybe, or “Red’ 
Shafter, or “Slim” ReDoux, or—or— 
gosh, it’s hard to tell who it mighta 
been.” 
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“Yeah, all them guys ain't no slouch 
with a rifle. ... You know, you an’ me 
ain’t so bad either.” 

“No, we ain’t so bad with a rifle, but 
how about this here baby?” He patted 
the gun affectionately. “Don’tcha just 
know it’s gonna stick its nose up in the 
air when it gets goin’? An’ whadda we 
know about it anyway?” 

“All I know is what I seen that Spic 
doin’ just. now, an’ that ain’t much.” 

“I know it, but we hadda make a stab 
at something or that General Men-dopy 
woulda turned thumbs down on us.” 

Bucky lapsed into silence as he began 
another examination of the gun. He 
made a minute round of the breast- 
works, peering through loopholes in 
every direction. He planned something 
for he hurriedly began breaking away 
the low brush that screened them from 
above, leaving a wall of foliage on the 
side where lay the slain bandit, and his 
live comrades beyond. 

Slinky became meditative and talka- 
tive at once. 

“You know, all them guys ain’t so bad. 
It seems kinda a shame, us havin’ to cut 
loose at them like this. . . . You kriow, 
we might hit some of them a 

“Yeah, I been thinking about that.” 
Bucky replied, continuing his work of 
clearing brush from overhead. 

“Naw, they ain’t bad guys a-tall.... 
I usta didn’t like that duty-struck Cor- 
p’ral Kristie, an’—well, I hate to think of 
all them guys maybe layin’ out there in 
the sun, dead, with the buzzards feedin’ 
on them tamorrah, maybe. . . . Gee, it’s 
tough, ain’t it; us bein’ in this fix?” 

“Aw, shut up that kinda talk. Or else 
maybe you an’ me’ll be the ones layin’ 
with our mouths full of flies and our 
eyes all dry like a dead fishs’ eyes... . 
Maybe you never thought about that, 
didja?” 

“Hell!” Slinky stopped as the single 
word came, he seemed suddenly repent- 
ant. “Je’s, I didn’t mean to say that. It 
don’t seem right to cuss when fellahs is 
in a fix like this, does it?” 

Bucky failed to reply, Slinky went on: 

“There’s a different feeling inside of 
me, too. A feeling like we darn well 
oughta be with them guys a-pluggin’ at 
these same Spics. . . . You know, this 
here is traitorism, this is. I ain’t never 
thought about it like that before, but 
it sure is.... We is Marines, Bucky, an’ 
we oughtn’ta be here fixin’ to kill off our 
buddies an’ shipmates. . . . Je’s this is 
a tough break what we’re gettin’, we 
done wrong when we went over the hill, 
Bucky. Golly, doncha get punished for 
not goin’ straight, though?” 

Bucky remained silent, working busily. 

“An’ Cap’n Ansley was so darn good 
to us, givin’ us cigarettes on the trans- 
port when we went broke in that crap 
game. An’ now we’re fixin’ to clean him 
out. . . . Man, lemme tell you, if I 
ever get out of this mess, I ain’t never 
goin’ to shoot no more craps nor no 
more black-jack, neither! Je’s I wisht 
I wasn’t here. I wisht I had my old 
Springfield an’ could plug some Spies. 


wisht—— 

Bucky finally interrupted: 

“Aw-right, you decided you’re white 
an’ not a Spice nigger. You got some of 


that semper fiddle stuff in you, I reckon. 
Whatcha gonna do about it?” 

“Je’s, what can we do?” Slinky was 
almost in tears. 
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“Well, you can do this: Here comes 
that plane over again. Maybe he’ll spot 
us in here. I got the branches away 
from overhead an’ we can work like the 
devil setting this gun up to shoot at the 
Spices. He’ll see how it’s aimed and the 
rocks we're hiding behind, then he’ll 
savvy where they are. Then maybe he’ll 
drop a bomb on them, and when he does, 
boy, right then we start fighting. We 
got that whole mob of Spics to lick. It 
might be three-four hours before any 
help could get to us, even if that guy in 
the plane saw what we was doin’ an’ got 
word to our outfit. Are you game to 
make a try?” 

“Hell, yes. A couple Marines c’n lick 
that whole army!” exclaimed Slinky 
fervently; then he sobered quickly, say- 
ing: “There’s still that Spic out in the 
bushes that was sent to watch us, he’ll 
get us sure, if we turn on his gang... . 
I'll go get him, now.” 

Slinky began to clamber over the 
breastworks, empty handed, to grapple 
with the armed bandit. Bucky pulled 
him back. 

“No, you gotta stay here. You ain't 
got a chance. You ain’t armed and you 
don’t even know where to hunt for him. 
He could plug you easy. Maybe General 
Mendopy was bluffing about him any 
way. That’s just one chance we gotta 
take. ... We gotta stick together, now.” 

The DH roared overhead, not too high. 
Bucky and Slinky could see the observ- 
er’s head. The plane passed over; there 
was no sign of having been seen! Then 
it circled and headed back, still in search 
of the bandits’ lair. 

“Quick, snatch off your shirt and pants. 
Put your undershirt and drawers on the 
ground; I’ll do it too. Maybe they’ll see 
that.” Slinky said excitedly. The 
thought passed through both minds 
simultaneously that the occupants of the 
plane would have some difficulty picking 
out the khaki uniforms among the brush. 
Not so the ground-panels of white under- 
wear. 

The DH came on, lower now. Bucky 
thought the pilot was purposely flying 
low, inviting a stray shot to betray the 
bandit position. No shot was fired. It 
must have been quite a temptation to the 
lawless spirit of some of Mezitas’ men. 

The observer in the plane saw the 
ground panel or the two naked bodies. 
The head over the plane’s fuselage dis- 
appeared from sight, then two heads 
appeared. 

Bucky had to tell Slinky not to wave at 
the men above. They might wave back. 
He was afraid they would anyway. The 
bandits would also see, and know that 
their position had been revealed. But 
the aviators did not wave; they saw the 
gun and from the fact that the men had 
shown themselves, knew that some sort 
of friendly signal was intended. Prob- 
ably a signal that help was needed. The 
plane passed from sight beyond the tree 
tops. 


* * * * 


The blow fell from another angle than 
the two had anticipated. The snap of a 
high-powered rifle from among the trees 
a few hundred yards off, sounded. The 
bullet “spinged” against the rocks near 
the dead man and richochetted off like 
an angry hornet. Another shot, and an- 
other, from seattered locations. Forcing 
the issue. Making them come out of 
hiding and show themselves. The shots 
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began to come more often now. It 
sounded like the first big drops of rain 
on a tin roof, here and there, gradually 
increasing in numbers. The Marines in 
the attacking party were deployed over 
a long skirmish line. Bucky and Slinky 
were intent on watching the perform- 
ance. There was nothing very definite 
to shoot at yet. The Mezitas forces had 
got under cover at sound of the plane. 
Now they were beginning to come out 
and take places of vantage. 

The bandits’ main body was off to the 
left and above Slinky and Bucky. Now 
a shot came from the right. There was 
a man off there concealed, and he, was 
answering the Marines, trying to draw 
their fire, answering the challenge! 
There was no mistaking the sound of his 
rifle for that of a Springfield. A Mauser, 
it was, or perhaps a Krag. 

The Marines’ fire quickened. The hail 
of steel spattered over the slope, throw- 
ing up slivers of stone and bits of earth 
in angry spurts. The “Spring” of 
ricochetting bullets filled the air. Still 
the Mezitas men held their fire. 

The Marines swarmed out of the 
undergrowth! The fun began! In his 
excitement Bucky pulled the trigger of 
the machine gun. That was the signal 
for the bandits to commence. They did! 
Ragged, their fire was, and mostly the 
aim was bad. Twigs and leaves fell 
from the overhanging trees and high 
brush. But not all the fire was bad. 
Here a Marine was hit, later another 
coming up from behind, fell and lay still. 

The Marines kept coming, coming. 
Mezitas’ men were firing; the machine 
gun was making a steady rat-tat-tat-tat; 
and yet the Marines advanced. There 
was something wrong. Seriously wrong. 
Mezitas sent one of his men to see into 
the matter. The man started. Bucky 
got the gun to working as it should work. 
It fired high, over the bandits’ heads. 
Slinky helped; he brought the muzzle 
of the gun down. They swept it to left, 
to right, slowly, then back, left, right, 
left, right. Mezitas’ messenger fell, be- 
gan to crawl away. The gun spattered 
dirt and stones about him. He slumped 
to earth—and lay still. 

The Marines’ advance changed. They 
were uncertain about that machine gun. 
It might swing around and spray them, 
too. There was no telling who worked 
it. Now they advanced a man at a time, 
rising, crawling forward to some object 
that offered protection. Then began a 
steady rifle duel with hidden adversary. 

The bandit sharpshooter who started 
the affair saw Bucky and Slinky drop 
the messenger. He realized the treach- 
ery to the “cause” and fired at them. 
The stone breastworks protected them 
and he moved to another position. The 
move cost him his life; a Marine rifle- 
man spied him, fired once. The body 
came tumbling and crashing over rocks 
and brush, to lay sprawled in a gro- 
tesque heap near the machine gun nest. 

Bucky and Slinky were learning fast. 
Now they sprayed a hot, steady stream 
among Mezitas’ men. They took heavy 
toll. No longer bandits; again they 
were Marines, shooting cool and de- 
liberately into the bandit stronghold, 
seeing the damage they inflicted. Glory- 
ing just a little in the power of the gun 
they worked. 

Their comrades down the slope below, 
partly concealed, were meting out a 
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heavy punishment, but the machine gun 
was doing the greatest damage. It did 
its work efficiently, well. Too well to 
suit the leader. His men were weaken- 
ing under the withering fire. They were 
defeated and they knew it. To remain 
meant to be annihilated. A group broke 
and ran for the narrow passage through 
the mountains. The gun swept past 
them, two or three fell, the rest passed 
from sight, safe from the gun’s venom- 
ous reach. General Mezitas started to 
follow. The sights of the gun followed 
him for an instant. He fell, rose and 
staggered on a few steps and fell again. 
The gun stopped. 

Two of Mezitas’ men, one with an arm 
hanging limp and useless, the sleeve torn 
and bloody, helped their leader to his 
feet. Half carrying, half dragging their 
burden they, too, escaped. The machine 
gun quiet, others took heart and fol- 
lowed, stopping to fire a parting shot as 
they ran. 

The Marines swarmed over the bandit 
position in pursuit. The stragglers they 
captured, and the wounded. Dead bandits 
lay strewn about. The escaping outlaws 
had no time to stop for wounded or dead 
in the headlong flight. 

Sergeant Judkins and Captain Ansley 
peered over the stone breastworks, they 
were eager to know who manned the 
gun that had so effectively aided in 
routing the outlaws. What they saw 
surprised them. Slinky and Bucky still 
toiled over the silent gun, striving to get 
it to spitting its message of death! They 
were too engrossed to realize that the 
fight was over! 

The sergeant exclaimed: 

“Well, of all the hair-brained, dam- 
phool stunts a pair of boots will think 
of!” The sergeant was an old-timer and 
had little enough use for a new man. 
“Cap'n, c’n you beat this pair of gold 
bricks? Right in the middle of a darn 
good scrap these birds don’t do nothin’ 
but take off all their clo’es ’till they’re 
as naked as a pair o’ jay-birds!” 

The captain grinned. There was a 
twinkle in his eye. 

“Sergeant,” he said at length, “I don’t 
think there .is any hope of overtaking 
the bandits who escaped, and we might 
run into an ambush. Tell Lieutenant 
Fowler that we want to get away from 
here as soon as possible.” 

The sergeant departed. 
ley addressed the two: 

“Men, get into your clothes. 
up, now!” 

They were already dressing. 
said: 

“Captain Ansley, I'll tell you how we 
happened to be here. We-——” 

“Never mind telling anything! Per- 
haps I can tell you something!” snapped 
the captain. His voice was stern, but 
the twinkle was still in his eyes. “I 
overheard the two of you planning to 
go ‘over the hill’. I followed you along 
that jungle path until you were captured. 
and I had to move lively to keep from 
being picked up, too!” 

Bucky and Slinky were surprised. They 
had reason to be, Captain Ansley con- 
tinued: 

“You both know what the penalty ts 
for desertion in the face of the enemy, I 
suppose ?” 

They nodded in solemn agreement. 
They couldn’t speak; their throats were 
dry, words wouldn’t come. They thought 
of desertion as one thing, “in the face of 
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the enemy” put it in all together a differ- 
ent and more serious light. 

“But in view of your good work here, 
and the fact that your act simplified our 
assault, I’m going to forget what I 
know. It will simply be reported that 
you were captured and saw the oppor- 
tunity to turn the tables on your cap- 
tors. 

“Je’s, Captain, that’s swell of you—” 
said Slinky. The Captain stopped him. 

“Join your outfit, men. This incident 
is closed.” Then turning, he strode 
away, leaving the two dumbfounded men 
to finish getting back into their uni- 
forms. 

“Boy, that there is sure a white guy,” 
said Bucky. 

“IT hope to spit in your mess-kit. ... 
Say, I'd go through hell for him!” was 
Slinky’s verdict. Then as an after- 
thought added: “Je’s, Bucky, we ain’t 
captains no more, are we? .. . I sure 
thought for a minute we was gonna get 
Generals!” 
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Continued from page 2 


Albert Thompson talking. T’ll 
arrive about 11 o’clock tonight. Please 
reserve a room for me.” A _ half 
frightened little exclamation came from 
the other end of the wire, then in firmer 
tones: “May I have your phone number, 
Mr. Thompson, so I can call you back? 
I'm not quite sure we'll have a room.” 

“Certainly.” The number passed over 
the wire. Nipper Jordan stepped out of 
the booth to moments of waiting. At 
last the raucous voice of a bell boy, and 
the little thief hurried for the booth 
again. A voice, strained with excite- 
ment, answered his greeting: “You'll 
have Room 42, Mr. Thompson.” 

The old, cold smile came back to the 
sharp features of Nipper Jordan. Casu- 
ally he sauntered forth, to a cigar, to 
loafing, to a pay-ball pool game and its 
consequent bootleg whiskey, to dinner 
and then 

“Duck into these overalls!” It was 
the Hot Spark greeting him just on the 
inside of the high board fence. “Every- 
thing’s set.” 

“Where’s the service car?” 

“There.” 

Nipper Jordan looked. over his shoul- 
der as he rolled up his trouser cuffs, 
pulled back his sleeves and removed his 
collar. 

“All right. Fine. Slip me the grease.” 
_ A pail full of dirty oil was forthcom- 
ing. Quickly the thin hands of Nipper 
Jordan went into it, to rub it deep into 
the skin, then to smear it on the thin, 
beardless face. A moment later a small 
truck, carrying a stolen license and a 
service station sign acquired by the same 
method, rolled out of the junkyard, bear- 
ing on its seat two small but earnest 
mechanics. 

A mile, two, three—they turned into 
the most select residence district of 
town, chugging doggedly along. Then, 
a quick nudge and a whisper: “There’s 
a bull! Pull the stall!” The car stopped. 


“Mr. 


The Hot Spark leaned forward. 
“Mr. Officer!” 
“Yeh?” 
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“Seen a big Packard standing around 
here anywhere?” 

“One up the street a couple of blocks 
in front of the Braymer home.” 

“That’s the one! Thanks!” ‘The Hot 
Spark grinned genially. “We'd lost the 
tag and didn’t know the address.” 

On they went, to draw up beside the 
big machine, to swing a spotlight into 
action, then to make a quick examina- 
tion. 

“All right,” Nipper Jordan gave the 
order quickly and guiltily. “Hook up the 
tow-line and throw me the sledge and 
chisel. They’ve got this locked on the 
gear shift. Hurry.” 

Swiftly the Hot Spark made a few 
movements, then turned to the service 
car. 

“All set!” he whispered. 

“Shoot!” Nipper Jordan was in the 
driver’s seat of the big car and at the 
wheel. “Let’s go.” 

The chugging service car started on- 
ward, straining at the tow-cable. A half 
mile beyond the Country Club they 
stopped, the cable was rolled up and 
thrown into the smaller car, the license 
changed, the signboards displaced, the 
overalls and marks of grease removed 
from the thieves, and an inconspicuous 
little delivery truck rolled away. Nip- 
per Jordan, left to himself, seized the 
sledge and chisel. A few sharp blows, 
a crackling, snapping sound, and Nipper 
straightened. His foot pressed the 
starter. A moment more and the miles 
were streaming away beneath him on 
the way to Barr’s Crossing. 

Two hours. Then a shadowy figure 
which hurried forth from the darkness of 
the filling station as the big car came to 
a stop. “We'll need gasoline,” she 
whispered. “It takes a full tank to get 
over the bridge. We’ve got plenty of 
time. Dad’s over at Markwell. Stay in 
the machine and watch. If anybody 
comes pretend you’ve just stopped for 
gas. I'll fill the tank.” 

“Good. Where is your grip?” 

“Here.” The tank filled, she clam- 
bered up to the seat beside him. 

He patted her hand, then pushed the 
machine into gear. Into the canyon they 
sped, up the first long grade, then around 
the great circle which overlooked the 
valley below, the little mountain girl 
clinging close beside him. Suddenly 
Nipper Jordan, automobile expert that 
he was, leaned forward. 

“Engine’s not acting right,” 
shortly. “Missing.” 

“Missing?” There was a note of sud- 
den fear in the girl’s voice. “What’s—” 

“There it goes again. Sounds like the 
earburetor. I'll choke it.” 

He moved the regulator, but still the 
coughing continued. A long-drawn sigh, 
the engine stopped, started, then stopped 
again. Jordan pressed the starter. It 
whined without result. 

“Dead!” he exclaimed. 
flashlight.” 

Hurriedly he removed the hood. 
Quietly he tested the spark, the dis- 
tributor, the gas feed. Then he turned. 
“It’s in the carburetor,” he announced 
at last. “Turn the spot light over here.” 

Hurriedly he worked, suddenly to 
whirl and stare below. A machine had 
raced out of the canyon and on the 
ascent of the first grade. Quickly Jor- 
dan leaped to the driver’s seat and 


he said, 


“Give me the 
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sought to back the machine on its own 
power to the nearest turnout. But the 
automobile, settled in a slight level spot 
of the grade, refused to budge. Nipper 
Jordan leaped forth. 

“Come on!” he ordered hoarsely. The 
girl huddled in the seat. 

“Where?” she asked in a voice that 
bore a sudden quaver. “Why can’t we 
stay here?” 

“Can’t tell who’s in that car that’s 
coming up the hill. This car’ll block ’em 
and they’ll have to stop. Better duck 
till they get past somehow; I don’t want 
‘em asking foolish questions.” 

“You little idiot!” He came close to 
the machine. “It might be your father!” 


“Tom!” There was anguish in her 
tone now. “Tom—please don’t leave me 
—please——” 


“I’m not going to leave you! Come on 
and duck till that car gets past. It’s 
dangerous. They might have the num- 
ber from the city!” 

It had slipped past him! The girl 
straightened. 

“The number?” she asked quickly. “Is 
that why you’re afraid? I thought it 
was on account of me!” she rose and 
came from the machine. 

“Tom,” she begged, “put your arms 
around me. Please.” 

“Let’s get out of here. 
your father!” 

“I don’t care!” The vagrant glint of 
the moon shed its light on a small, de- 
termined face. “I’m not afraid of any- 
thing now. I just want to know the 
truth. Put your arms around me, Tom! 
Please!” Grudgingly he obeyed her. 
She held him tight. 

“Tom,” she said softly, “I told you 
that I would steal—or kill—for the man 
I loved. Now I want you to tell me the 
truth. I don’t care who’s in that car 
coming up the hill. I don’t care what 
they say or what they do. I want the 
truth. What is there about this car 
that makes you afraid?” 

“Nothing.” 

“Don’t lie to me, Tom. I must know 
it sometime. What is it? You said 
your business was automobiles. Did you 
mean other people’s automobiles?” 

“What if I did?” 

“I want the straight truth. Did you?” 
The car was climbing closer up the hill. 
Nipper Jordan was getting desperate. 

“If you’ve got to know, yes!” he an- 
swered shortly. “Now come on; you 
stalled me that you were a game kid! 
Now show it. We’ve got to duck quick!” 

But the girl still clung to him. “And 
Tom—you—-you stole this car?” 

“Yes. What of it? Come on! Hear 
me? Je’ve got to get under cover.” 

“And this was the way you were going 
to make me happy? This was the 
way 

“Oh, shut up! Are you going to get 
under cover with me or not? I thought 
you were game!” 

“Then he stopped and stared. For the 
mountain girl had laid her head on his 
heart and was sobbing like a tired child. 

“Nix,” he whispered, “nix on_ that. 
I’ve got to duck. Take your arms from 
around my neck; hear me? That car's 


That may be 


pretty near here. We’ll be full in its 
headlights in a minute. 
hear me—let go!” 
“No!” she turned to him angrily. “Let 
go of you and stay here to face it all 
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myself! No, you won't leave me like 
that—you won't!” 

“Then come on! Hurry! Hurry!—Too 
late!’ he groaned. Around the corner 
of the road had come the other car— 
they were outlined in the full glare of 
the headlights. He bent suddenly. “Pre- 
tend you've fainted! That’s it! It’s our 
only chance! Hey, friend!” he turned 
and called toward the figure in the front 
seat of the approaching machine. “Help 
me, will you?” 

“Certainly.” The car stopped. A 
man came forward. “What’s wrong?” 

“A lot!” Nipper Jordan was talking 
fast. “My car got stalled on the hill 
and started back. Almost went over the 
edge before I stopped it. Scared my wife 
into hysterics. Can you get us to town?” 

“Sure.” 

They helped her to the machine, where 
two other figures leaned forward. Nip- 
per Jordan extended his hands to open 
the door. Then—a quick movement. A 
clicking sound, and Nipper Jordan 
leaped back, staring at his wrists. 

“What’s this?” he gasped. 

A girlish laugh answered. “Hand- 
cuffs, Nipper, seeing that you con- 
fessed!” 

“You- ” His fists doubled, but the 
laugh came again. 

“Don’t swear, please, in front of three 
gentlemen and a lady. Get in this ma- 
chine. I’m tired. Been working on you 
for more than three weeks and I want 
to get down to Denver and rest!” 

“So you’re a dick, eh?” A sneer 
hardened his voice. The girl came for- 
ward and smiled. 

“Just about the best the Association's 
got—according to their viewpoint,” came 
the laughing response. 

“And you played me! Played me all 
the time!” 

“Oh, I'd hardly say that, Nipper.” 
She came close to him, and again that 
innocent smile was on her lips. “I 
didn’t see any play about it—just good, 
hard work and a long gamble. You see, 
Nipper, we’d been after your little friend, 
the Hot Spark, and that junk-yard gang 
for a long time, but we never had been 
able to make connections. There was 
only one way to connect everything up, 
and that was to watch the proceeding all 
the way through. That’s why I used 
that little stall about calling you back 
on the telephone. See?” 

“You'd called headquarters in the 
meantime and set the dicks after me?” 

“Hardly that, Nipper.” Her smile 
was flashing now. “They'd been after 
you ever since I identified you the day 
we met at the filling station, but they 
didn't get the straight connection until 
I sent in that call.” 

Nipper Jordan sneered. 

“Think you’re a good one, don’t you! 
Think—_” 

“Good enough, Nipper, old boy,” she 
answered quietly, “to let you think you’d 
made a getaway so the headquarters 
men could complete the chain of evidence 
against the Hot Spark and the junk- 
yard gang, and good enough to put water 
in the gasoline and stall your car when 
the boys were late in showing up at the 
crossing, where we’d planned to pull the 
pinch. That’s enough, isn’t it? So be 
a good boy, Nipper, and come along. 
Or, to be cold and candid, my gentlemen 
friends will make you!” 
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{ A HOMEY HOTEL IN THE HEART - 


_ OF NEW YORK 
> 
tu New Flanders 
47th to 48th STREET ow EAST OF BROADWAY 


One of the finest Hotels in TIMES SQUARE 


~— Single Rooms with Running Water, $2.00 
Double Rooms with Running Water, $3.00 
Single Rooms with Bath «+ « « $2.50 7 
Dcuble Rooms with Bath . . $3.50 


Special Weekly Rates 
F . W. DIZEL, Resident Manager 


Vv. A. D., Vacher’s Antiacid 
Dentifrice is specially adapted for 
the use of the Marines. 

It is a hard cake, light and com- 
pact, no tube to get mashed, no 
cap to get lost. 

It is wonderfully effective to 
CLEAN, POLISH, WHITEN and 
PRESERVE the teeth. .A 35c box 
goes as far as a dollar’s worth of tooth paste and refills only cost 25c. 


It is being prescribed by the best dentists because it corrects any 
little acidity in the mouth which is often the cause of tartar, film, 
and decay. It is pleasant to use, and a wonderful germicide. 


SEE IT AT YOUR POST EXCHANGE 


Quality and Satisfaction Running Mates 


For quality that means satisfaction—at lowest cost. 
For style that’s right up to the minute—for good sound 
value that saves you money—you want 


B-K. CLOTHES $19.75 to $39.75 
MOST FOR YOUR MONEY 


The Bieber-Kaufman Co. ricnth Street, s. x. Washington, D. C. 
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| Leatherneck Lampoons 


+ “In Time of Peace ... 


+ By Fellowes 


Arewes AT OFFICE BRIGHT AND EaRiy, 
NevEs PENCILS SHARPENED, NEW PEN 
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AND A CABAN GiOTTER, BUT 
NO WeRK LAID ovT FOR HIS 
EROKIENT CONSIDERATION. 
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ToP BRINGS IN MORNING REPORT, 
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STANDARD OIL CO. OF NEW YORK 
26 Broadway New York 


PETROLEUM 
PRODUCTS. 


Ay, 
PARD on. co. of 


The Mark of Quality 


Socony Products 


Illuminating Oils 
Lubricating Oils and Greases 
Gasoline and Motor Oils 
Fuel Oil 
Asphaltums, Binders and Road Oils 
Paraffine Wax and Candles 


Lamps, Stoves and Heaters 


Branch Offices in the Principal Cities of 


Japan Siam Straits Settlements” Australasia 
China India Netherlands India Turkey 
Indo-China Philippine Islands South Africa Syria 


Bulgaria 


Greece 
Jugoslavia 
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Won on Service? 


By bringing greater pleasure in smoking, Camels have 


won first place by billions and keep right on growing. 


CAMELS 


© 1928, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Company, Winston-Salem, 
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